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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1927. 
SIR: 

I transmit herewith a report on deaf-mutes, which consists chiefly in a study 
and analysis of statistics compiled in connection with the census of 1920. 

The 1920 statistics which formed the basis of this report were published in 
1922 in a bulletin entitled ‘‘Deaf-mutes in the United States: 1920.” This 
earlier publication contained no tables of ratios or percentages, but included 
many detailed statistics which are here presented only in summary form. 

The present report was prepared under the supervision of Dr. Joseph A. Hill, 
assistant to the Director of the Census, and Mr. Leon E. Truesdell, chief statis- 
tician for population. The text analysis was written by Dr. Harry Best, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Kentucky. The statistical tables were 
largely prepared under the direction of Mr. Bennet Mead, expert special agent. 

Acknowledgment is also made of the helpful criticism of proofs of the report 
by Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College for the Deaf, and by Prof. 
Irving Fusfeld, editor of ‘‘ American Annals of the Deaf.” 

Respectfully, 
W. M. Srevart, 
Director of the Census. 

Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
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THE DEAF-MUTE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 1920 


INTRODUCTION 


This report presents a summary and analysis of the data concerning deaf- 
mutes in the United States in 1920, obtained in connection with the Fourteenth 
Decennial Census.1. Most of these data relate to 35,026 deaf-mutes who returned 
special schedules. 

In 1920, a total of 52,595 persons were reported as deaf-mutes, to each of 
whom an individual schedule, requesting information as to sex, age, cause of 
deafness, etc., was mailed. This number included 37,534 who were reported by 
regular census enumerators, 7,351 located through lists furnished by schools and 
other agencies engaged in work for the deaf,? and 7,710 persons who were after- 
ward excluded on the basis of information given on their schedules. 

Of the whole number reported, 52,595, individual schedules were received from 
42,831, or 81.4 per cent; 9,764 reported as deaf-mutes by the enumerators failed 
to return the special schedule. Of the total of 42,831 who returned schedules, 
only 35,121, or 82 per cent, on the basis of that information, were found to come 
within the scope of the census; if to that number be added the 9,764 reported by 
the enumerators but who failed to return special schedules, the number thus 
obtained is 44,885, which represents 425 deaf-mutes per million of the general 
population. It is probable that this number does not include all the deaf-mutes 
in the country, because of deficiency in the enumeration, but it is impossible to 
estimate the extent to which this deficiency is offset by the inclusion of a num- 
ber, among those who did not return the special schedules, who were not actually 
deaf-mutes. 

Deaf-mutes have been enumerated, as required by law, at every decennial 
population census of the United States beginning with 1830, this being one of 
the first nation-wide censuses of deaf-mutes known to have been taken in any 
country.? Important changes have been made from time to time in the scope 
and method of the census of deaf-mutes. It is desirable to review these changes 
in order to show how far the data are comparable. 

Definition.—For practical purposes a ‘‘deaf-mute’’ may be defined as a 
person who is totally deaf or virtually so, and who at the same time, usually as a 
result of deafness, is more or less deficient in speech. 

Especially for census purposes, one may be considered a deaf-mute who is 
almost or entirely deaf, and who, in addition, has never acquired the faculty of 
speech, or has lost speech after the coming on of deafness, or has required special 
instruction for the acquisition or retention of speech. 


1 The detailed figures were published without analysis in a report of the Bureau of the Census issued in 
1923, entitled ‘‘ Deaf-mutes in the United States: 1920.” 

2 Of this number, 6,024 were reported by schools and 1,327 by associations of the deaf and organizations 
for the welfare of the deaf. 

3 A complete enumeration of the deaf and dumb was made in Prussia as early as 1825; before this date, 
however, official censuses of this class had been made in individual districts in that country. 
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Specifically, the three following classes are considered as deaf-mutes in the 
census inquiries: (1) Totally deaf persons unable to use speech as a means of 
communication—those in the most literal sense ‘‘deaf-mutes.’’ (2) All other 
totally deaf persons who have lost hearing before they were 8 years old, in- 
cluding those able to use speech for communication. (8) All partially deaf 
persons whose deafness has occurred under 8 years of age, and who can hear 
only with an ear trumpet or other mechanical appliance. 

Whether or not a person who is deaf is to be classified as a ‘‘deaf-mute’’ usually 
depends almost entirely upon the age at which hearing is lost. ‘‘Deafness,”’ 
or the absence of the power of hearing, and ‘“‘mutism,”’ or the absence of the 
power of normal speech, are two entirely different things, both in the structure 
and in the functioning of the organs concerned. Nearly all deaf-mutes have 
normal organs of speech, but these organs do not function properly. Correct 
speech depends almost entirely on what the ear becomes accustomed to regard 
assuch. If the ear can not do its part, the organs of speech are without direction 
and guidance, and lack the delicate modulation and harmonization required for 
normal speech. 

Thus, deaf persons do not usually become deaf-mutes unless their hearing is 
lost so early in life that their power of speech has not yet been acquired or has 
been acquired in only limited degree. Persons who have had hearing throughout 
the formative period of childhood, or long enough to acquire good speech, 
will usually retain this speech during the remainder of life, even though in the 
course of time it may become more or less imperfect. 

Generally, one who has lost his hearing before the age of 8 is to be classed as a 
deaf-mute. Speech acquired by that time may be presumed to have been 
permanently acquired. The main effort, when hearing is lost after childhood, is 
to keep intact the speaking ability that has previously been acquired.’ Vocaliza- 
tion and articulation are then to a considerable extent established or habitual, 
and approach the normal. Special oral instruction, of course, is often helpful, 
particularly to insure the proper and distinct pronunciation of words and correct 
modulation of voice, the ear now no longer serving as guide for such purposes. 


4 Aside from the necessity of laying down certain rules to bring persons designated as deaf-mutes within 
the scope of the census, it is a serious misuse of words to refer toa person as “‘ deaf’? who merely has imperfect 
or defective hearing. The term ‘“‘ deaf’’ should be applied only to persons whose hearing is entirely or 
almost entirely wanting, just as the term ‘‘blind’’ is applied to persons whose sight is entirely or practi- 
cally gone. On the other hand, the term ‘‘deaf’’ alone, in reference to persons really deaf-mutes (used 
generally in the special institutions for the education of this class), is also of doubtful accuracy; the reasons 
for this usage are readily understood, however, arising as they do from a desire to impress upon the public 
and upon the pupil the possibility of acquiring or retaining a certain degree of speech. The term “‘deaf- 
mute,” it is true, though an improvement over ‘‘ deaf and dumb,” is not an entirely happy one. The one 
correct though unwieldy expression is, of course, ‘‘deaf and defective in speech.”” The entire situation is 
unfortunate, and it will be difficult to obtain entirely complete and scientific statistics until more pre- 
cise terminology shall have been adopted. 

5 If the deafness occurs before or during the formative period of speech, one remains a deaf-mute, or largely 
reverts to that condition. If deafness occurs beyond that stage, such reversion does not in general take 
place. Where hearing is lost before the age of 2, practically no speech has been acquired. When it is lost 
between 2 and 5, the speech acquired remains imperfect at best, the memory of a little child being short, 
and the correct utterance of words being soon forgotten. Should hearing be lost at later ages, speech is 
retained in increasingly better measure. With hearing held until after childhood, speech can generally 
be continued, the main imperfections consisting in the pronunciation of words. (See special reports of the 
Census Office, The Blind and the Deaf: 1900, p. 83; Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, ed. 1923, 
iii, p. 428.) 

6 Persons who have become deaf, but whose speech remains fairly good, comparatively speaking, are some- 
times known as “‘semimutes.”’ 
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Historical summary.—The census of deaf-mutes covers all persons who by 
reason of defective hearing either have never acquired the faculty of articulate 
speech, or have required special instruction in order to acquire it. Prior 
to 1880 the census instructions and schedules failed to define the term ‘“‘deaf 
and dumb,” which was then used in connection with the census of deaf-mutes. 
_ The meaning of the term was apparently considered so obvious as to require no 
definition. Later experience has shown this assumption to be erroneous. It 
has been found that even with definition of the more precise term ‘‘deaf-mute,’’ 
which is now used, supplemented by detailed instructions, some census enumer- 
ators report as deaf-mutes persons who have become deaf after learning to speak 
and thus can not be correctly described as ‘‘deaf-mutes,”’ whereas other enumera- 
tors err in the opposite direction by failing to report genuine deaf-mutes who 
have been taught to speak by means of special instruction in schools for the deaf: 

In view of the evident need for careful definition, it is apparent that a notable 
improvement was made in the census of deaf-mutes when, in 1880, the instruc- 
tions to enumerators defined a ‘‘deaf-mute’”’ as ‘‘one who can not speak because 
he can not hear sufficiently well to learn to speak.’’ Other instructions made it 
clear that all deaf-mutes, in the broader sense of the term, were to be reported, 
including those who had learned to speak through special instruction. In 
tabulating the returns for 1880 all persons reported as having become deaf after 
reaching the age of 16 were excluded, on the ground that by that age their powers 
of speech were so developed that they did not require special training at a school 
for the deaf. 

At the census of 1890 the enumerators were instructed to report every person 
who was either deaf or mute, but to state in every case whether the person in 
question was able to speak. In tabulating the data the deaf were divided into 
two classes, those who could speak and those who could not speak. The 
latter class was made up of deaf-mutes, but failed to include those deaf-mutes 
who had been taught to speak. Thus the 1890 census of deaf-mutes was some- 
what less comprehensive than that of 1880, in so far as the tabulated figures are 
concerned. 

In 1900, as in 1890, the census included not only deaf-mutes, but all the deaf 
who were unable to understand loudly shouted conversation. However, the basic 
distinction between deaf-mutes and other deaf persons was not made in the 
tabulation (as had been the case in 1890), and the number of deaf persons who 
were reported in 1900 as unable to speak at all undoubtedly formed a smaller 
proportion of the whole deaf-mute population than they did in the 1890 census 
figures.’ 

In 1910 and 1920 the census did not cover all of the deaf, but was restricted, 
like all of the enumerations before 1890, to deaf-mutes. In 1910 the enumerators 
received the following instructions, which were printed on the population 
schedule: 

Column 82. Whether deaf and dumb.—lf a person is both deaf and dumb 


write “DD.” For all other persons leave the column blank. Persons who are 
deaf but not dumb, or persons who are dumb but not deaf, are not to be reported. 


1 The special schedules were collected in 1900 for the first time by individual correspondence with deaf 
persons, ‘‘In tabulating the returns all persons who failed to return the schedule were excluded, although 
many of them must have been deaf, and some of them deaf-mutes. The figure shown for 1900 in Table 1, 
therefore, is only a partial figure, representing an unknown fraction of the true total, a circumstance which 
explains the great decreases shown in the table for 1900 as compared with earlier censuses.””—Bureau of the 
Census, Deaf-mutes in the United States: 1910, p. 16, 
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It was found that these instructions were not uniformly applied by the 
enumerators. Accordingly, in 1920 the instructions were made more detailed and 
specific, as follows: 

Include as a deaf-mute (1) any child under 8 years of age who is totally deaf, 
and (2) any older person who has been totally deaf from childhood or was born 
deaf. Do not include a person who became deaf after the age of 8 either from 
accident or from disease or from old age. A person is to be considered as totally 
deaf who can not understand loudly shouted conversation or can understand it 
only with the aid of an ear trumpet or other mechanical device. In case of 
infants or young children not old enough to understand conversation, the test 
should be whether they apparently hear when addressed in a loud tone of voice.’ 

The detailed tabulation of deaf-mutes, therefore, for both 1910 and 1920, 
included substantially the following classes of persons in so far as they were 
reported: 

(1) Those literally unable to hear or speak. 

(2) Persons, either able or unable to speak, who had become deaf under 8 
years of age, including— 

(a) Those totally deaf. 
(6) Those partially deaf, but able to hear only with ear trumpets or 
other mechanical devices. 

The limit as regards the age when deafness occurred was fixed as stated 
because experience has shown that by the completion of the eighth year of life 
a child has usually learned to speak well enough, so that the problem, in case 
he becomes deaf, is merely to keep him from losing what he already has. 

In summary, the census of deaf-mutes had essentially the same scope in 1920 
as in 1910, and it was more comprehensive, as well as more clearly defined, 
than the censuses of 1890 and 1900. The census of 1880, however, was still 
more comprehensive than those of 1910 and 1920, since it enumerated persons 
of all ages and the tabulations included persons who had become deaf between 
the ages of 8 and 16 years. If able to speak, such persons, according to expert 
opinion at the present time, are not properly to be regarded as deaf-mutes. 

Method of enumeration.—Prior to 1900 the data concerning deaf-mutes were 
collected almost exclusively by the regular census enumerators in connection 
with population enumeration. A special column was provided on the popula- 
tion schedule for the return. In 1880, in addition to this column, the use of a 
supplemental schedule was inaugurated. This schedule called for certain data 
of special significance in relation to deaf-mutes, such as the ‘‘supposed cause of 
deafness,”’ and the ‘“‘age at which deafness occurred.’”’ A much more detailed 
supplemental schedule was used in the census of the deaf in 1890. 

In 1900 the special column was omitted from the regular population schedule 
and the return was made by enumerators on a separate blank which merely 
called for the name, age, sex, and address of every deaf or blind person. Later 
a special schedule requesting detailed information was sent out to those reported 
as deaf by the enumerators. This was the first attempt to collect data directly 
from the deaf by the correspondence method. 

In 1910 a return was made to the use of a column on the regular population 
schedule for the report of deaf-mutes. In 1920 the enumerator’s report was 
again made on a separate sheet, as in 1900. Both in 1910 and 1920, as in 1900, 
the detailed information was obtained by sending a special schedule to those 
reported by enumerators. Thus the correspondence method has been used for 
the last three enumerations. On the whole this method, though involving 
possible omissions, has yielded better results than reliance upon the regular 


8 Of the 7,710 persons whose schedules were rejected because they were not deaf-mutes on the basis 
stated, 1,554 had been over 8 years of age when deafness occurred, 4,420 were only partially deaf, 1,107 were 
mute but not deaf, and 629 were neither mute nor deaf. 
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- census enumerators, as in 1880 and 1890. Even though the enumerators return 
schedules for a larger percentage of cases, the correspondence method as a rule 
produces fuller and more accurate data for those who do return schedules. 

At the censuses€of 1880, 1890, and 1900 enumerators received 5 cents 
additional pay for%each deaf-mute reported on a supplemental schedule. At the 
1910 and 1920 censuses no extra pay was given enumerators for reporting deaf- 
mutes, and it is probable that without{jthe financial incentive the returns from 
enumerators were somewhat less complete in 1910 and 1920 than in the three 
previous enumerations. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION 


Statistical summary.—The figures showing the total number of deaf-mutes 
enumerated at each census from 1830 to 1920, inclusive, are summarized in 
Table 1, which shows also the number of reported deaf-mutes per million of 
general population and the percentage of increase of each census over that 
immediately preceding. 


TABLE 1.—DEAF-MUTES IN THE UNITED States: 1830 To 1920 


DEAF-MUTES DEAF-MUTES 
| iP t 
er cen 
CENSUS YEAR 1 fe 2 ae ier he CENSUS YEAR 1 reid of in- 
HEY doc of the gen- over pre- eas of the gen- becca 
eral pop-| ceding = eral pop- Neate 
? : : 
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GOO 2 vii ee nee ND 24, 369 321 = 40: OST SOO es ee eae 1 9, 803 423 207 
TSO SUN 40, 592 648 19 481)|| 1 Sd Cea Nee 7, 678 450 25.7 
LSSO eee Ae ih see 33, 878 675 LOO Ue BSSO Ao a ee 6, 106 AT sil see ean 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 

2 Deaf persons unable to speak at all for whom special schedules were returned. 

8 Deaf persons unable to speak at all. 

4 Deaf-mutes, exclusive of those reported as 16 years of age or over when hearing was lost. 


The ratio of reported deaf-mutes to the population decreased steadily from 
475 per million in 1830 to 408 per million in 1860, then increased slightly in 
1870, and increased very considerably to a maximum of 675 per million in 1880. 
In 1890 there was a slight drop, and in 1900 the ratio was less than one-half 
that of the preceding year. For 1910 and 1920, though somewhat higher than 
for 1900, the ratios were similar to those of the earliest censuses, reaching in 1920 
only 425 per million population. 

Because of changes in scope and method, chiefly those outlined in the 
Introduction (pp. 7-11), the census of deaf-mutes has varied so widely in 
completeness and comprehensiveness that figures for the different years are 
not exactly comparable and do not show definitely whether the deaf-mute 
population has been increasing faster or more slowly than the general popu- 
lation. For all censuses prior to 1870 the census returns are known to have 
been seriously incomplete. None the less, owing to uniform definition (or 
lack of definition) and methods of reporting, the first four enumerations prob- 
ably did not differ greatly in respect to completeness. Hence, the small but 
steady decrease between 1830 and 1860 in the ratio of deaf-mutes to the general 
population may reflect an actual decline in the relative number of deaf-mutes 
in the population. The slight increase for 1870 and the striking increase for 
1880 in the ratio of deaf-mutes to the total population are probably accounted 
for almost entirely by more complete enumeration, brought about’ by improve- 
ments in administrative methods and, in 1880, by clearer definition of the scope 
of the census. Disregarding the figures for 1900, which, as noted above, were 
especially incomplete,® each successive census since 1880 has registered a de- 


® Since they represent only a fraction of the deaf-mutes reported by enumerators. See footnote 7, p. 9. 
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creased ratio of deaf-mutes to population. No doubt this decrease is, in part, 
only apparent. The census of 1890 was less comprehensive in scope, and also 
probably less complete, than that of 1880. Furthermore, the census may have 
been still less complete in 1910 and 1920 than in 1890, owing to the fact that 
no extra pay was given enumerators for reporting deaf-mutes, as had been done 
in the three previous censuses. 

It is uncertain whether the 1920 census was more complete, or less complete, 
than that of 1910. Undoubtedly, the use of a supplemental blank only for the 
report tended to make the 1920 returns somewhat less complete than those of 
1910, when a special column on the regular population schedule served to remind 
the enumerators of the need to inquire for deaf-mutes. However, the probable 
deficiency from this cause was offset in part or in full by the fact that in 1920, as 
already noted, the enumerators’ returns were supplemented by lists of deaf 
persons obtained from various institutions and organizations for the deaf. Special 
schedules were mailed to these, as well as to the deaf reported by enumerators, 
and those who returned satisfactory schedules were included in the deaf popula- 
tion enumerated. The number thus included was 7,351, making an addition of 
19.6 per cent to the 37,534 reported by enumerators. No such supplementary 
canvass was made in 1910. Moreover, the definition and the instructions to enu- 
merators were fuller and more specific in 1920 than in 1910, and probably tended 
to increase the relative completeness of the 1920 census. On the whole it seems 
unlikely that the 1920 census differed greatly in completeness from that of 1910. 

Taking into consideration these changes in the scope and completeness of the 
deaf-mute enumerations as factors in producing the progressively lower ratio 
to population which is shown in Table 1, it is very probable that this decline in 
the ratio reflects in part a genuine reduction in the relative amount of deaf- 
mutism. This proposition is based partly upon the fact that the successive 
reductions in the deaf-mute ratio seem somewhat too large to be accounted for 
by the changes in comprehensiveness and completeness of enumeration. How- 
ever, stronger supporting evidence lies in the fact that since 1880 certain diseases 
which are important causes of deafness, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria. malaria, 
and meningitis, have become continually less prevalent, as indicated by mortality 
rates.10 

Geographic distribution.—Table 2 shows the number of deaf-mutes in each 
geographic division and in each State of the United States as enumerated in the 
census of 1920, together with the number of deaf-mutes per million of the general 
population for 1920 and 1910, and the number and percentage returning special 
schedules. 

Differences in the proportion of schedules returned from different States are 
due to various factors, the most important perhaps being the degree of education 
and the percentage of urban population. 

The total number of deaf-mutes enumerated in the United States in 1920 
was 44,885.!! There were thus 425 deaf-mutes for every million persons of the 
Population in general. In other words, there was 1 deaf-mute to every 2,355 
persons in the total population. 


10 See discussion of changes in mortality rates in section on Causes of Deafness, pp. 104-142. The avail- 
able statistics of deaf-mutism in European countries in 1910, as compared with 1880, also show a general 
downward trend in deaf-mutism, which has been attributed to the progress made toward the control of 
contagious and infectious diseases. Bureau of the Census reports, Deaf-mutes in the United States: 1910, 
p. 17. 

11 For statement concerning the accuracy ofthis figure, see Introduction. 
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TABLE 2.—DeEar-mutzEs, By Divisions AND States: 1920 anp 1910 


DIVISION AND STATE 


UNITED (STATES £22282 oo 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 
ING We OLATIC tease tomes Roars 
MiddlevAtianties. fo-22c8 ee et 
East North Central__..0--.-222- 
Wiest North‘Central:? 2220s ee 
SoutheAtlantics# Soa as 


VERTIGO Teak eLearn Med ene Ge 


WES cao a hay Memes un AEE Vere UP ae ae 


CONNECLICU Une eee ee 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 

INOW YCOT Keres ene ey ee 

INiewid erseyee oe ee ee 

Pennsylvania eek oak NW Le ee 
East NORTH CENTRAL: 


IVETCH gary: tier RY Nee 


SoutH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware ee SON ne var ee 
Weary lan dyer tae) sie Meee rey) 
DIStrics Ol ©olimmplgee ess ss see 
DUS igen due Me rae ara lpeid 8 WE ct ee 
Wiest, Virginian /e hale Bina) coy eee 
IN Orth Caroling ee. sense see 


ROTEL CRY ete ne re ae ig 


INDISSISSID Dis ae, CO A eee ae 
West SoutH CENTRAL: 


Wi Omiintg 22 uy ere Hae et sae Be 
SATU; OM SG EE OE OT PS od 
U 


PACIFIC: 


OPES One Erg Ge carats hee 


DEAF-MUTES AS REPORTED 


Total 
number, 
1920 


Per 1,000,000 of the 
general population 
Total 
1920 1910 number, 
1920 
425 486 235, 121 
418 362 2, 656 
376 457 6, 953 
502 538 8, 964 
463 534 4, 640 
425 513 4, 103 
421 530 2, 605 
381 489 2, 680 
363 390 924 
367 845 1, 596 
539 474 354 
336 469 131 
406 360 125 
413 336 ISTE 
326 396 166 
433 309 503 
387 533 3, 379 
298 276 751 
390 426 2, 823 
480 561 2, 161 
538 642 1, 266 
453 483 2, 519 
491 489 1, 536 
641 558 1, 482 
437 536 848 
443 447 856 
500 572 1,310 
382 435 207 
445 567 231 
427 565 472 
518 570 716 
206 297 27 
453 598 524 
802 356 259 
451 561 752 
432 605 485 
465 661 841 
320 491 Di 
378 379 676 
409 294 262 
519 704 949 
472 579 765 
348 386 548 
318 420 343 
422 474 550 
482 480 523 
308 611 365 
359 490 1, 242 
273 319 128 
287 362 102 
185 1A 18 
387 325 299 
527 587 102 
275 259 62 
§25 632 200 
245 281 13 
417 331 471 
439 379 265 
331 343 860 


Returning satisfactory schedules 


Per cent of total! 


1920 


78. 2 


85. 5 
87.9 


0 00 
PN 


x RR 


NAASG wo 
COCO WhO Ob 10 bO Hoo hr OO Or 


C~sIGCGC MOCO] Mrs 


ie 


81.6 


1910 


1Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 


2 Includes 95 deaf-mutes returning schedules too late for inclusion in detailed tabulation, as follows: Wis- 
consin, 88; Illinois, 2; Minnesota, 2; Georgia, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Vermont, 1. 
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In proportion to population, from Table 2, the deaf-mutes appear to be most 
numerous in the north central parts of the country, and less numerous in the 
northeastern and western parts. The highest proportion for any geographic 
division is found in the East North Central, which has a ratio of 502 deaf-mutes 
‘per million population. At the other extreme, the Mountain division has a 
ratio of only 363. | 

The eight individual States having the highest ratios, disregarding the District 
of Columbia, are, in the order named, Wisconsin, Maine, Indiana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Kentucky, Kansas, and Missouri—each of these States having a ratio of 
500 or more per million of population. The States having unusually low ratios are 
Wyoming, Delaware, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, Idaho, and New Jersey— 
each of these States having a ratio of less than 300. 

The differences in the ratios of deaf-mutes to total population in various parts 
of the country are by no means easy to explain. Pairs of States, contiguous to 
each other, show wide divergencies in their ratios, as Maine and New Hampshire, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois, Utah and Idaho, New Mexico 
and Arizona, etc. 

Such differences may be due in part to variations in the prevalence of the 
diseases which cause most cases of deafness, while the extent of deafness from 
certain diseases is, in turn, affected by climatic conditions in different parts of 
the country. Another possible factor of importance is the wide disparity in 
the medical facilities which have been available in various localities. 

In some areas there may be a proportionately large amount of congenital 
deafness, possibly due in some measure to conditions of inbreeding, which serves 
to increase the number of deaf-mutes. The relatively low proportions of deaf- 
mutism found in the western part of the United States may in some measure 
be due to the circumstance that this is a newer and less settled region, one con- 
sequently to which deaf-mutes might be less likely to move. The abnormally 
high ratio of deaf-mutes in the District of Columbia is due to the presence there 
of the Federal college for deaf-mutes, Gallaudet College for the Deaf, which draws 
students from all parts of the Union. In some localities, especially in the North 
and East, in which a very considerable proportion of the population is of foreign 
origin, relatively fewer deaf-mutes are to be expected, the immigration 
laws, while not directly excluding them, making their entry difficult. In the 
South, the ratios of deaf-mutes to population are kept down to some extent 
by the fact that among negroes, who constitute a very large proportion of the 
general population, there are relatively fewer deaf-mutes than in the white 
population. 

The variations are also explained to a limited extent by the fact that the 
census has been more complete for some sections than for others, and probably 
somewhat less complete for the South than for any other section. 

The number and size of urban communities in different parts of the country 
constitute an additional factor which influences the ratio of deaf-mutes to the 
population. Though fuller and better facilities are usually available in urban 
localities for the treatment of disorders of the ear, and thus for the prevention 
of deafness, this circumstance is more than offset by the marked tendency of 
deaf-mutes to move into the cities and towns, where industrial opportunities, 
suited to the peculiar exigencies of deaf-mutes, are more numerous. As ex- 
plained in the section on Economic Condition (p. 76), deaf-mutes are leaving 
agricultural pursuits in order to go into manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
At the same time the natural desire of the deaf-mutes for companionship inclines 
them to congregate in localities where their fellows are to be found, and where 
companionship on equal terms is possible. The organizations of deaf-mutes, 
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which are generally most active in cities, have added drawing power. Hence a 
relatively large proportion of deaf-mutes may be looked for in States and sections 
having large percentages of urban population. In certain cities in the States 
having high ratios, deaf-mutes are known to be very numerous. It is to be 
observed, however, that in certain States with large percentages of urban popu- 
lation, New York and New Jersey, for example, the ratio of deaf-mutes is not 
especially great. 

As compared with 1910, the 1920 census figures show an appreciable decrease 
in the ratio of deaf-mutes to the total population, or from 486 per million to 425 
in the country as a whole. This decrease extends to all divisions except the 
New England and the Pacific, and to all States except Maine, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, Washington, and Oregon. 

Table 2 shows, also, that the proportion of deaf-mutes who returned satis- 
factory individual schedules was almost twice as large in 1920 as in 1910, in the 
United States and in several of the geographic divisions. 

In Table 3 are shown the number of deaf-mutes reported at different census 
years from 1830, the first year statistics were collected on the subject, to 1920, 
for the different geographic divisions and for the different States of the Union. 

The ratio of deaf-mutes to general population in each census year, based upon 
these figures, is not presented for individual States, because of the lack of full 
comparability in the figures, resulting from changes in the scope and method 
of taking the census and from variations among the States in the completeness of 
the census. For the country at large, as already noted, there has probably been, 
on the whole, a small but steady decline in this ratio, especially during recent 
years.” 


12 See Introduction (p. 9); see also section on Causes of Deafness (p. 110). 
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TaBLE 8.—DEAF-MUTES, BY Divisions AND States: 1830 To 1920 


DIVISION AND STATE 1920 1910 | 19001 | 18902 | 18803 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 | 1840 | 1830 


UNITED STATES____- 44,885 | 44,708 | 24,369 | 40, 592 | 33,878 |16, 205 |12, 821 | 9,803 | 7,678 | 6, 106 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 

New England__.._.__. 3,093 | 2,373 | 1,279 | 3,389 | 2,581 | 1,604 | 1,482 | 1,403 | 1,246 | 1,112 

Middle Atlantic____...| 8,361 | 8,823 | 3,974 | 7,967 | 7,368 | 3,447 | 3,148 | 2,597 | 2,118 | 1,904 


East North Central...| 10,770 | 9,810) 5,634 | 9,837 | 8,512 | 3,958 | 2,892 | 2,002) 1,121 | 660 
West North Central_..| 5,812 | 6,211 | 4,082 | 6,214) 4,151 | 1,685 | 821) 341| 167 35 


South Atlantic__._____ 5,946 | 6,260 | 3,673 | 5,597 | 4,975 | 2,536 | 2,239 | 1,902 | 1,772 | 1,609 
East South Central__.| 3,745 | 4,458 | 2,695 | 3,831 | 3,682 | 1,939 | 1,571 | 1,257 | 1, 153 702 
West South Central___| 3,902 | 4,298 | 2,100) 2,478 | 1,784 694 551 260 101 84 
Mountaina.. jhe £1 Tk OE MY Ta 370 508 317 82 42 BY etal fe OD 
Pacmie LOU rte 2,045 | 1,448 562 771 508 170 75 Hdlbs Pa acetyl J Lipa 

NEW ENGLAND: 

Aine e ls lence 414 352 237 627 455 299 297 266 235 185 
New Hampshire__._.. 149 202 111 321 221 170 163 162 190 144 
VMenimnOnier on eare ant. 143 128 60 241 212 148 144 148 137 158 
Massachusetts ________ 1,592 | 1,131 562 | 1,539 978 538 427 358 290 265 
Rhode Island_________ 197 215 53 162 150 64 56 65 77 60 
Connecticut_.2.. | 598 345 256 499 565 475 395 404 |. 317 300 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
NERY OF Kem oa eM o 4,022 | 4,861 | 1,864 | 3,843 | 3,762 | 1,783 | 1,579 | 1,263 | 1,107 885 
Now Jersey! 2} 940 700 391 764 527 231 212 189 179 222 
ennsylvania! ii. 3,399 | 3,262] 1,719 | 3,360 | 3,079 | 1,433 | 1,357 | 1,145 832 797 
East NoRTH CENTRAL: 
ene rere er Ou) 2,763 | 2,675 |. 1,510 | 2,655 | 2,301 | 1,339} 959 915 592 435 
Pmditig ee Mh A 1,576 | 1,734| 1,103 | 1,887 | 1,764 | 872 600 537 312 144 
PTO TS GV rae 2,941 | 2,725 | 1,462 | 2,480 | 2,202 833 743 356 179 66 
Michisan imei 1,802 | 1,374 801 | 1,549 | 1,166 455 277 125 33 15 
Wisconsin 32.1... 1,688 | 1,302 758 | 1,316| 1,079 459) 318 69 CA i 
WEsTt NortH CENTRAL 
Minnesota) JPM 1,044 | 1,113 630 857 500 166 BEM AED TWH Nadas HRA 
OW AL oer mot nr 1, 066 995 8151). 1, 313) 10.4) 052 549 252 59 14 ea 
Missourign: 00.0! yok} 1,703 | 1,884 | 1,322] 1,998} 1,598 790 498 282 153 35 
North Dakota_____.__. 247 251 90 92 56 AEA Mca CSV een LD aie NDS SET SN 
South Dakota____..__. 283 331 137 173 (7) (7) CON Nalco 
Nebraska: (2c. Mah wil 553 674 389 629 287 55 PBR TA TY 
Kansagr aa it) (th ay 916 963 699 | 1,152 651 121 vf ae TREN rte bs CGC 9 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: ; 

elawareg lll hoac ip ey 46 60 47 98 84 61 56 54 55 44 
Maryland |) | 4u3 657 774 395 750 671 384 237 261 249 231 
District of Columbia_. 351 118 75 124 169 134 47 19 12 14 
poh AS. stg ag aga 1,042 | 1,157 706 | 1,199 998 534 816 642 603 549 
Wiesh Virginian! hui 632 739 467 600 520 DUS ee) eth UE IE an 
North Carolina_____.. 1,189 | 1,458 736 | 1,108 | 1,032 619 468 471 354 313 
South Carolina _____ __ 539 744 427 668 564 212 203 165 218 243 

COTES geo 2K) a 1, 094 989 688 860 819 326 388 266 265 204 
Hloridawiiit ois ero 396 221 132 190 118 48 24 24 16 11 

East SouTH CENTRAL: 
1 EGSTT ATs) A 1,255 | 1,612 976 | 1,363! 1,275 723 652 563 477 349 
Tennessee____________. 1,103 | 1,265 780 | 1,115 | 1,108 570 436 377 358 200: 
Alabama... ooo 826 522 794 693|.. 401'|) 275 | 210:| 226], 112 
Mississippi’ 570 755 417 559 606 245 208 107 92 41 
West SOUTH CENTRAL: 

9 UC A i 740 747 556 760 489 265 131 84 42 14 
Louisiana 0.022204. 866 795 446 539 524 197 | 239 117 59 7 
OKlahomas. AC iaau ior 624 847 | 8208 TOTS QRS enemies eID Mal eee UII IIa ON, CEE LO RA) RSA VN 
eens Ll Nk) EE 1,672 | 1,909 890 | 1,153 771 232 ho OG Nae 2 pay he ae 

MOUNTAIN: | 
ORCL EU itl IE eas 150 120 51 40 9 Oe Apa Sy RN a ae AT 
ddahe trie ila Oc) jjiL 124 118 33 31 7 ACRE 2 ile PA as A END tat eb 
WV romaine oi ee 36 25 5 16 ll Pe Baa Vee Ne oy Relea = Bis fe 
Wolorados) 3 "rik BE 364 260 94 205 85 Fh i apse as i irlea l  oupe 
New Mexico.-._.._2.- 190 192 64 80 70 48 35 BA che weeye Soren. 
PUIZOTAN comer 92 53 15 15 CATT ENN RS I Dee earn aa 
Wie bio DU us 236 236 101 108 118 18 to) Md aes og 
Nevada....:. NAGY Ci." 19 23 13 10 PRS 2S et AG RON A Se 

PACIFIC: 
Washington__._..___.- 566 378 97 118 24 6 Suclt Seley wat ey perp 
PPCM al 344 255 141 157 102 OS Mama ti acCAy hte ce ere ce 
Oalifornian 30 Livi! 1, 135 815 324 496 382 PAL OS SERPS ee a RES 


1 Deaf persons unable to speak at all for whom special schedules were returned. 
? Deaf persons unable to speak at all. 


3 Deaf-mutes, exclusive of those reported as 16 years of age or over when hearing was lost. 
‘ No deaf-mutes reported. 


5 Figures for Dakota Territory. 

® No deaf-mutes reported for Dakota Territory. 

? Figures for Dakota Territory given under North Dakota. 
* Includes figures for Indian Territory. 


* Figures for Oklahoma Territory only. Figures for Indian Territory are not available. 
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Comparison with earlier censuses.—Table 4 shows the distribution of. deaf- 
mutes by sex in the United States at each census from 1850, the first year for 
which separate figures for the two sexes are available. This table also compares 
the deaf-mutes and the general population with respect to the number of males 
per 100 females. 


TABLE 4.—DEAF-MUTES BY SEX, WITH Sex Ratios FOR DEAF-MUTES AND FOR 
THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1850 To 1920 


EXCESS OF MALES 
PER 100 FEMALES 
AMONG DEAF- 
DEAF-MUTES . Males per MUTES, AS eld 
100 females || parED WITH GEN- 
CENSUS YEAR in the ERAL POPULATION 
general 
population 
: Males per 
Male Female 100 females Number | Per cent 

LODO laa hse. Lo Rina eal A eels ee 19, 166 15, 860 120.8 104.0 16.8 16.2 
TN) Re ERA ee ALO MRE 10, 507 8, 646 121.5 106.0 15.5 14.6 
OOO a airare em Le Ce Aa 13, 495 10, 874 124.1 104. 4 19.7 18.9 
PS OO HSH UE Ne a IEE ties uO a 22, 429 18, 163 1230 105. 0 18.5 VAG 
DES SCY OYA Sine el 1 SD I a, 18, 567 15, 311 1213 103.6 lejand) ileal 
BBS (OEE east all a el Meola ts So a Ae 8, 916 7, 289 12203 102.2 20.1 19.7 
SG ORS LRA Set eae 2 Be ee 7, 124 5, 697 125.0 104. 7 20.3 19.4 
PUSS (is EN 2 DRY Le 2 5, 418 4, 385 123.6 104.3 19.3 18.5 


1 Figures for deaf-mutes relate only to those returning special schedules. 
2 Figures for deaf-mutes relate to deaf-mutes unable to speak at all, for whom special schedules were 


returned. 
3 Figures for deaf-mutes relate to deaf-mutes unable to speak at all. 
4 Figures for deaf-mutes are exclusive of those reported as 16 years of age or over when hearing was lest. 


Of all reported deaf-mutes in 1920, 54.7 per cent were male and 45.3 per cent 
female. There were 120.8 males for every 100 females among deaf-mutes, while 
in the general population there were only 104, an excess for deaf-mutes of 16.8. 
A more accurate index of the excess of males among deaf-mutes, or the greater 
incidence of deafness among males than among females, may be found by dividing 
this figure by the normal sex ratio in the total population; on this basis, in 1920, 
the relative excess of males in the deaf-mute population would be slightly lower, 
or 16.2. In the seven census years compared the excess was never less than 15 
and was sometimes as great as 20. There were fluctuations from period. to period 
among both groups, but apparently little correspondence in such fluctuations. 

The excessive number of male deaf-mutes may be due to greater prevalence 
among males than among females of certain diseases which often result in deafness. 
Also, it is possible that these diseases may produce deafness more frequently among 
males than among females. 

Geographic divisions.—Table 5 gives, by geographic divisions, the number of 
male and female deaf-mutes for 1920, and for both 1920 and 1910 the ratio of 
males to females among deaf-mutes and in‘the general population. 
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TABLE 5.—DEAF-MUTES BY SEX, WITH SEx Ratios FoR DEAF-MUTES AND FOR 
THE GENERAL PopuULATION, BY GEOGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920 anp 1910. 


[Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES EXCESS OF 


| 
|| MALES PER 


|; 100 FEMALES 
MALES PER 100 AMONG DEAF- 


FEMALES IN 


MUTES AS 
Number, Males per 100 | ieee blag eer COMPARED 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 1920 females WITH GENERAL 

POPULATION, 

1920 
|| Num-| Per 
Male Female 1920 1910 1920 1910 ber int 
' 
United States__..-.---} 19, 166 15, 860 120.8 121.5 104.0 106. 0 16.8 16.2 
| es es | eS | 
INGWOEN@IAN Coes es oS 1, 447 1, 208 119.8 122.7 98. 5 99.3 DS 21.6 
Middle Atlantie:_-..-.-..___. 3, 825 Saten 122.3 129. 4 101.4 103.3 || 20.9 20.6 
East North Central__-__---_ 4, 936 3, 9388 125.3 120.1 LOD 7 106. 0 19.6 18.5 
West North Central_---_--_- 2, 546 2, 092 WA? 124.0 106.1 109. 9 15.6 14:7 
South Atiantie: 2.2254 2, 230 1, 872 119.1 117.6 101.2 101. 2 17.9 Wied 
East South Central_._------- 1, 365 1, 240 110.1 116.9 101.1 101.9 9.0 8.9 
West South Central-_-___---_- 1, 421 1, 259 112.9 111.1 105. 8 107.2 | Ted 6.7 
NTO UI Gans ee Te OE eh: 519 405 128.1 136. 2 Loy 127.9 12.4 10.7 
BPA cific eet ie ie uke eye By oh 0 877 719 122.0 117.6 113.9 129.5 8.1 Wek 
| 


The sex ratios for deaf-mutes differ considerably from the ratios for the popula- 
tionatlarge. The largest relative proportions of male deaf-mutes are found in the 
northern and eastern parts of the country, while in the southern and western 
sections are found the smallest relative proportions. In the United States as 
a whole the number of males per 100 females among deaf-mutes exceeds the 
similar ratio in the general population by 16.8, or by 16.2 if the normal excess of 
males in the general population is eliminated. Corresponding excesses range 
from the maximum of 21.3, in the New England division, to a minimum of 7.1 in 
the West South entral division. This situation suggests that the diseases pro- 
ducing deafness to a greater extent among males than among females (see dis- 
cussion on p. 109) may have been more prevalent in some places than i others. 

The results for 1920 are on the whole similar to those for 1910, though with 
certain variations as regards the difference between the ratio for deaf-mutes and 
that for the general population. The most notable change is in the Pacific 
division, where, in 1910, there was actually a smaller ratio for male deaf-mutes 
than for males in the general population. The ratio of males to females among 
deaf-mutes has decreased for 1920, as compared with 1910, in five divisions—the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, West North Central, Hast South Central, and 
Mountain. 
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Comparison with earlier censuses.—Table 6 shows the distribution by race 
and nativity of deaf-mutes returning special schedules as compared with a 
similar distribution of the general population, in 1920 and 1910. 


TABLE 6.—DEArF-MUTES BY RacE AND Nativity, FoR THE UNITED STATES? 
1920 anp 1910 


[Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES 
PER CENT DISTRIBU- 
TION OF GENERAL 
RACE AND NATIVITY Per cent distribution POEL AON 
Number, Ye us 
1920 
1920 1910 1920 1910 
ASINCIASSES 27 2 ie ANN SE 35, 026 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
PMI Gee het tne 2 ea ee a ren 33, 427 95. 4 94,1 89. 7 88. 9 
Nate he. ee al Uae Suman Cole 30, 805 87.9 84. 5 76. 7 74. 4 
Moreign-borm ea Se gk BE eee 2, 622 7.5 9.6 13.0 14.5 
Ec aan IRN RE ANG fh ewe 1, 487 4,2 5.6 9.9 10.7 
BV VOW Ce) & PRApA eRe yt LS sie RA URS ANG nN ene Net) SSE A 96 0.3 0.3 O22 0.3 
Ofer colored irs iat 20 bia a sae le seas 16 (?) (?) 0. 2 0.2 
1 Includes Chinese and Japanese. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


There is a relatively greater number of deaf-mutes among the whites than 
among the colored, and a relatively greater number among native whites than 
among foreign-born whites. Native whites constitute only about three-fourths 
(76.7 per cent) of the total population, but almost nine-tenths (87.9 per cent) 
of the deaf-mute population. Foreign-born whites comprise one-eighth (13 
per cent) of the general population, but less than one-twelfth (7.5 per cent) of 
the deaf-mute. Negroes make the smallest relative contribution (4.2 per cent) 
to the deaf-mute population. This is less than one-half of their proportion in 
the total population (9.9 per cent). Indians have a relatively high proportion 
of deaf-mutes, their percentage in the total population being 0.2, but in the 
deaf-mute population 0.38. The proportion of deaf-mutes who are Chinese, 
Japanese, etc., is negligible. 

The relatively low ratio of deaf-mutes among the foreign born is to be ex- 
pected, since few deaf-mutes migrate from foreign countries to the United States. 
Though no law specifically forbids their entrance into this country, yet in prac- 
tice the provision excluding persons who might be likely to become public charges 
probably operates to exclude them to a large extent. The explanation of the 
very low ratio for negroes seems to lie in the fact that certain diseases which often 
result in deafness are less likely to have this effect upon negroes than upon 
whites. Indians are apparently especially susceptible to some of these diseases. 

Compared with 1910 there has been an increase in the proportions of native 
whites among deaf-mutes and a decrease of foreign-born whites and negroes, 
both somewhat greater than the corresponding change in distribution of the 
general population between 1920 and 1910. 

Table 7 shows the number of native white, foreign-born white, and negro 
deaf-mutes enumerated, their percentage distribution, and the number per million 
of general population of the same race or nativity class, from 1830 to 1920, 
except 1900 and 1910, for which years the figures are not entirely comparable. 
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TABLE 7.—Derar-MuTES BY Race AND NatTIviITy, FoR THE UNITED STATES: 
1830 To 1920 / 
DEAF-MUTES 
CENSUS YEAR White 
All 
classes sae Foreign- Negro 
Total Native Worn 
NUMBER 
| 
BAC dati a 7 ln Sei a Rt il I sia 1 44, 885 2 42, 820 2 39, 454 2 3,366 21, 885 
bbs Ae otto no cele) ve ew 1 40, 592 37, 447 |! 33, 278 4, 169 3,115 
TESTE cay | Anat tac, As TR ae cca eel iia 1 33, 878 30, 661 27, 304 3, 357 33,177 
Et fala, BN gas dune Woe Rig ea yo eR 1 16, 205 14, 907 13, 575 1, 332 1, 291 
ed sd co rad 1s UN Ag RINNE eg a 12, 821 11, 856 10, 801 1, 055 965 
TSDO Cee Sener ay lel iy hone oe 9, 803 9, 136 (5) (5) 667 
5 ENT ig ol igh cee irae Sale RSL age 7, 678 6, 692 (8) (8) 986 
TSS Gite SAT TN AS ER ET ee 6, 106 5, 363 (5) (8) 743 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
LOD Sarmerneee en ae Pray ae une Ni es AIA 100. 0 95.4 87.9 7.5 4,2 
TE et ME i i) aS 100. 0 92.3 82.0 10.3 fare 
BCE) G «72H Ct Li? Scie Sp eee nee age Reap ane 100. 0 90. 5 80. 6 9.9 9.4 
SZ sees a i eh Sey ae ee Cent de eae Oe tee 100. 0 92.0 83. 8 8.2 8.0 
TSG Dare een te Ck RS AE Sl AN IA 100. 0 92.5 84. 2 8.2 ~ 7.5 
DS OO MCR rt Ne NULL te a IY oe ler 100. 0 ESI g Fate a ilo a A SI ARIE A 6.8 
De ETC a a ea ama SUS STE a Ree 100. 0 FSi | EOIN FU ES HERR RE 12.8 
BOO Og Sa ees es SI ae ot wed eal 100. 0 Yb ea SEN SE Ata 12.2 
NUMBER PER 1,000,000 OF GENERAL POPULATION OF SAME 
RACE AND NATIVITY 

TEP LOS I ERT er) a SE Ce 425 3 452 2 486 2 245 £180 
iTS Nagle Tice etl SIS © eae to ne 648 681 726 457 417 
Bert OGURA a oi Se a OEE Eocene ey ae epee 675 706 741 512 483 
AS 7) Sepa ha wT IN Ts Fe 2) OLR Race) 420 444 483 249 265 
PRG ete tena e S UR at el ijuc ST tase il 408 440 473 258 217 
SRT I Tie de Fl De AR MLO aN 493 467 (5) (5) 183 
TESTS EY 20 ai TO CRONE, oR ned gen 450 471 (5) (5) 343 
oe Ne aR | Pg area a ot Rea aia 475 509 (5) (5) 319 


1 Includes the small number of ‘‘ other colored.” 

? Includes only the deaf-mute population returning special schedules. 

3 Includes 10 persons reported as ‘foreign colored”? without further statement. 

4 The deaf-mute Indians enumerated, if any, were included with one of the other classes. 
5 Separate figures not available. 


The percentage of white deaf-mutes, on the whole, has increased in this period, 
the increase being steady since 1880. Foreign-born whites show an increase 
from 1860 to 1890, and a decided decrease thereafter. With negroes the decline 
for the entire period has been notable, their proportion in 1920 being only about 
one-third of what it was in 1830, and not much more than one-half of what it 
was in 1890. 

In all these census years, so far as comparison is possible, the ratio to total 
population is much higher for whites than for negroes, and the ratio for native 
whites greatly exceeds that for foreign-born whites. The ratios in the different 
census years for the several groups show a certain degree of correspondence. 
With all groups there has apparently been a material decrease since 1890, negroes 
showing the greatest relative decrease, foreign-born whites the next greatest, and 
native whites showing the least decrease. 

The relatively greater decrease of deaf-mutism among negroes than among 
whites, while perhaps in part only apparent, probably reflects the introduc- 
tion and the extension, among this class, of medical facilities for the treatment 
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of the disorders liable to produce deafness. In other words, a very large share of 
the deaf-mutism among negroes in the past was due to preventable causes 
which are now being kept more and more under control. 

The greater decrease of deaf-mutism in the foreign-born population than in the 
native is doubtless due largely to a reduction in the number of foreign born 
entering the country, as a result of the restrictive immigration laws. It is prob- 
able, also, that the relatively large proportion of the foreign born residing in 
cities, where there are likely to be better facilities for the treatment of ear com- 
plaints, has tended to reduce deaf-mutism among them. 

Geographic divisions.—In Table 8 are given, for the several geographic divi- 
sions, the per cent distribution of deaf-mutes by race and nativity in 1920 and 
1910, as compared with a similar distribution of the population at large in 1920. 
The actual numbers of deaf-mutes for 1920 are given for divisions and States in 
Table 95, page 146. 


TaBLE 8.—PrR Cent DIstTRIBUTION OF DEAF—-MUTES BY RACE AND Nativity, 
AS COMPARED WITH GENERAL PopuULATION, BY GEOGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920 
AND 1910 


[Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


WHITE 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND CLASS OF Negro Other 
POPULATION ; Foreign- colored 
Total Native orn 
United States: 
General population: 1920___.-____. 89. 7 76. 7 13.0 9.9 0.4 
Deaf-mutes:. 1920_____..- 222222... 95. 4 87.9 Tees 4,2 0.3 
Deaf-mutess:] 91 eee ae 94.1 84. 5 9.6 5.6 0.4 
ee ee 
New England: 
General population: 1920_____._._______- 98. 9 73.6 25.3 vial 0.1 
Deatf-miuites:19200 ah eee wane Sees a 99. 7 85.3 14.3 QUE Ha Paes 
PD) eafarmutes’ sl Gi0.ia ery 2) eo iy 99.1 79,2 19.9 0.8 0.1 
Middle Atlantic: 
General population: 1920___.____-___-_-. 97,2 75. 2 DON 2.7 0.1 
Deal mutes 1920 ee ee se ik 98. 7 87.3 11.3 £3 0.1 
Deaf-miutes? 1910s 2 eerie 6 rN ane Bey 98. 6 82. 8 15.8 303} 0.1 
East North Central: 
General population: 1920_.--..-.-____--- 97. 5 |i 82. 5 15.0 2.4 0.1 
Deatanites: 1920: Loan ti) CN aa Sik 98. 6 89. 6 9.0 133 0.1 
Meafemistess AOLOe en en a A ev 98. 8 86. 7 12.0 1 0.1 
West North Central: 
General population: 1920...__.__.._____- 97.5 86.5 10. 9 Qn2 0.3 
Deal-mutes! 920s ae ey ee see a 98. 1 91.0 Theat 1683 0.6 
Deaf-mutves AOL wae ase Ne Ae 97.1 | 87.4 9,8 2.1 0.8 
South Atlantic: 
General population: 1920__.-...____.-_-- 69.0 66. 7 48) 30. 9 0.1 
Dealemutess 192062 2a che eee UB 83.1 81.5 RS 16.8 0.1 
Deaf-mutess 10101. ote rae 80. 4 79. 4 1.0 19.5 0.1 
East South Central: 
General population: 1920_..__.._______-- 71.6 70.8 0.8 28. 4 (?) 
Deal-mittess 1920.77 eek Wee 88. 2 87. 6 0.6 Tass ee 0.3 
Meat-miutes: [910m A) we Se 84.8 84. 2 0.6 16:2 |S Soe 
West South Central: 
General population: 1920___--_-._---_--2- 79,2 74.8 4.5 20. 1 0.6 
Deakmutessslo20w 22. wae ceva re! Nill 91.0 89.9 Jeat 8.3 0.7 
Deatemimtess 101 0 cee seca naa kyn ys aieD 89. 1 87.0 De 9.8 jal 
Mountain: 
General population: 1920__-_-....__.---- 96. 3 82.7 13.6 0.9 2.8 
Meat-mutes 920° o eUe: ae nea Sat 97.9 91.2 6.7 0.1 1.9 
DWeaf-miuites 29 10 yee sates Mirena ie 96. 3 87.8 8.5 lek 2.6 
Pacific: 
General population: 1920___.__________.- 96 2 77.6 18. 6 0.9 3.0 
Deaterrates 1020) ee uN aaa! 98. 6 88. 8 9.8 0.4 0.9 
Deaiamutest Lola. nes eee ce meee 98. 8 88. 5 10.3 0. 2 1.0 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


These proportions correspond to a very limited extent with the proportions 
for the population as a whole. Native whites constitute a larger proportion in 
the total deaf-mute population than in the general population, in every division | 
notably in the three southern divisions. The foreign-born whites, on the other 
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hand, have generally about half as large a proportion of deaf-mutes as of the total 
population, except in the New England, East North Central, West North Cen- 
tral, and East South Central divisions. Negro deaf-mutes are relatively numer- 
ous only in the East North Central, West North Central, and South Atlantic 
_ divisions, and other colored in the West North Central and the two South Central 
divisions. 

The differences in the distribution of the several race and nativity classes of 
deaf-mutes over the country are not easy to explain. Probably in large measure 
they reflect differences among thé several groups in different areas as regards 
their susceptibility to diseases producing deafness. The migration of deaf- 
mutes to the cities, already referred to, may also have been a factor in some divi- 
sions. Since 1910, while the proportion of native whites has increased in each 
division, the proportion of foreign-born white deaf-mutes has decreased in all 
divisions except the South Atlantic and East South Central; and the proportion 
of negro deaf-mutes has decreased in all divisions except the Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, and Pacific. 

Sex.—Table 9 shows the distribution by race and nativity, of male and of 
female deaf-mutes returning special schedules in 1920 and 1910, with the ratio 
of males to females in each group, as compared with the corresponding ratio in 
the general population. 


TABLE 9.—DEAF-MUTES BY Racz, Nativity, AND SEX, WITH Sex RaTIOos FOR 
DEAF-MUTES AND FOR THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 anv 1910 


[Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES | EXCESS OF 
MALES PER 100 
FEMALES 
MOR AMONG DEAF- 
Per cent fotiialeg: ee ene eons 
Number, distribution Males per 100 in the PARED WITH 
RACE AND NATIVITY 1920 1920 z females al || GENERAL POP- 
BCDer ULATION, 
popula- 1920 
a _|| tion, 
| 1920 
Male | Female | Male | Female 1920 1910 Shee ta 
All classes---- 19, 166 15, 860 100. 0 100. 0 120.8 PAL NS) 104. 0 16.8 16. 2 
White- ane Lee Sans 18, 317 15, 110 95. 6 95. 3 3 PAY, 121. 7 104. 4 16.8 16.1 
IN Tivos 3. 2 16, 825 13, 980 87. 8 ~ 88.1 120. 4 120. 9 101. 7 18.7 18.3 
ee 2 1, 492 1, 130 7.8 fet 132. 0 128. 3 ORT 10. 3 8.5 
oh ee 786 701 4.1 4.4 bri LP | 120. 4 99. 2 12.9 13. 0 
Other colored... =. 63 49 0.3 0.3 (1) (1) TBGHO |e ee ee eres 


1 Ratio not shown, the number of females being less than 100. 


Among deaf-mutes the foreign-born whites are the only group with a higher 
proportion for males than for females. The number of males to 100 females is 
also considerably greater for foreign-born whites than for any other class, though 
in fact the excess of males for this group, as compared with the general 
population, is actually the least of all. In other words, while the ratio of males 
to females is high, this ratio is not as high as would be expected from the great 
excess of males among this class in the general population. Negroes have the 
smallest number of males to 100 females, corresponding somewhat to the low 
sex ratio for this class in the general population. Since 1910 the number of males 
to 100 females has increased to some extent among foreign-born white deaf- 
mutes; the ratio has decreased considerably among negroes, and slightly among 
native whites. 
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Historical comparison.—Table 10 gives the distribution by age of deaf-mutes 
returning special schedules for 1920 and 1910, together with the per cent distri- 
bution of the general population by age in 1920. 


\ 


TABLE 10.—DeEarF-mutTEs By AGE, FoR THE UNITED States: 1920 anv 1910 
{Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES Per cent 

WiRS GRE ORIN ERE Bel RR Eee CLS ER Dal= 

tion of 

AGE Per cent distribution general 

Number, popula- 

1920 tion, 
1920 1910 1920 

ATP CSR DPE H TNA LSE OE NE OAS Adal SOMO DOAN 2 AN RI ORRIN oat | ec 
A Se TepOTiem ee fee. 22 SOC ea oe ga Se ta 34, 661 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Dingeri2pivearses iMag i ie iy yy me ae 0 13, 900 40.1 37.3 40. 8 
UTSLER (Dny Car se ks Joys tie ea dius thea ay tan. 300 0.9 1.6 11.6 
Under Tryear2 0 ieee Me eso ned 4 (1) (1) oan 
1IRY Hoe: Ber ays) cl Woden pa aan tens Page Moyet AML ade tM clues fe 296 0.9 1.6 8.8 
DLO V CALS Led Nome O be eRe AU nL a eek aD 3, 496 10.1 9.7 10.8 
HO CONTAV VC TS atte ee ee Set NER lies tle 5, 319 bau} 13.4 10. 1 
LS COMO VORTSS i ue Uy a Bain ee igen i 4, 785 13.8 12.6 8.9 
DO WOyVSO Wears Wwe TELM oN a gee een 18, 369 53.0 56.0 || SL. 
DO COZEAN GATS! NU s/h cee eas BA I 3, 114 9.0 10.8 8.8 
ZO UOLLG VOR Seen ae Sai nee Ne MEY wi LOR 2, 823 8.1 8.9 8.6 
SOON SAV OATS Grae Wan bee tery eel ayuda ete Ege 2, 720 7.8 7.0 7.6 
SO ALOIS ORES STs eA LN Lag aw nh yeas ne rn Meee eg 2, 483 aoe) 7.9 7.4 
40 £0'44) yearssr Deere: Lette AIM NE t eeh oG 1, 900 5.5 7.0 6.0 
AD PO AO RVCA TS ie cman eu lou Ge yN aa uns aw Mn UA NOE 2, 090 6.0 6. 5 25 
BOOTLE Se Setee tele tte rer prey are Inn ae 1, 833 5.3 4.7 | 4.5 
SO TOVOO TV CATS. ae eS RCA DUL HT yee Le 1, 406 4.1 aoe 3.4 
GOW eats andiOvVers.y- lew sche we ainilen hash eal 2, 392 6.9 6. 7 7.5 
GO HOGA LY Cairn Meta ah yn Le IN Ly 2 SIREN 2 a 1, 008 2.9 205 2.8 
GerbOH OO sy Can yee NUT No TT TE CeO eM 613 1.8 2.0 2.0 
UO GOW WW EATS oe oe NT aU ey EIR EE a RY 409 12 Lod 1.3 
FOCORTO RY Ces une ote ol) Goad parla UN DEAF 215 0.6 0.6 0.8 
SOM OIS4 Wreaten me ny CV lie «iii lis Mesh Lene URRY 91 0.3 0.3 0.4 
SD IVCAISIAMOIOVERle. Ole Une Se A evel 56 0. 2 0.2 0. 2 
Age not reported...___._- Pt ace SOG ee out Ma Tae ee Ue Eee Andel On eA 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In comparing the age distribution of deaf-mutes with that of the general 
population, the most striking feature is the relatively small number of deaf- 
mutes in the years of infancy and early childhood, and the comparatively large 
number in the years of later childhood and youth. 

The proportions under 20 years of age for the two classes differ but slightly, 
that for deaf-mutes being 40.1 per cent and that for the general population 40.8 
per cent. Throughout most of adult life also the proportions are in general 
agreement. From 20 to 59 the proportion for deaf-mutes is slightly greater, or 
53 per cent, as against 51.7 per cent. For the group 60 and over the percentage 
is greater for the general population, or 7.5, as against 6.9 for deaf-mutes. 

Only 0.9 per cent of deaf-mutes are under 5 years of age, as against 11 per cent 
for the population in general, a proportion twelve times as great. The proportion 
of reported deaf-mute children under 1 year of age is less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. The actual proportion is probably greater, however, as it is difficult to 
determine whether a very young child is a deaf-mute. Furthermore, a deaf 
child’s relatives are usually reluctant to admit the existence of deaf-mutism. 
The census returns are thus probably incomplete with respect to children in the 
earliest years. 
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From 5 to 9 the proportion for deaf-mutes is but little below that for the popu- 
lation at large. From 10 to 19, or in youth generally, deaf-mutes show a con- 
siderably higher proportion than the general population. At 20, or with the 
beginning of adult life, and for most of this period of life, the proportions, though 
‘now larger for one group and now larger for the other, are similar on the whole, 
and there is a steady decline for both with advancing age. For the age groups 
above 65 the proportion for the general population slightly exceeds that for 
deaf-mutes. It is probable that the actual proportions of deaf-mutes belonging 
to older age groups are even smaller than these figures indicate, as the incom- 
pleteness of the returns for those in early life would tend to exaggerate the 
number for all older age groups. 

The relatively small proportion of deaf-mutes in old age is also due, at least 
in part, to the lowered vitality of many deaf-mutes, resulting largely from the 
diseases: which caused their deafness. In other words, deaf-mutes as a class 
probably are shorter-lived than other persons. (See p. 44.) 

The proportions of deaf-mutes at different ages as reported in 1920 show little 
variation from those of 1910, the main divergence being the somewhat smaller 
proportion under 5 years in 1920. At the age period under 20 years and at 60 
years and over the proportions increased somewhat, and for the period from 20 
to 59 years the proportion decreased. 

Table 11 shows the number and the per cent distribution by age of deaf-mutes, 
from 1860, the first year that statistics were obtained on the subject, to 1920. 
These statistics must be used with caution, because changes in the methods of 
enumeration raise some doubt as to the degree of their comparability. 


TaBLE 11.—Derar-mouTes By AGE, FOR THE UNITED Sratss: 1860 to 1920 


AGE 1920 1910 1 1900 2 1890 1880 1870 1860 
NUMBER 

BU a ISI Re 35,026 | 19,153 | 24,369 40,592 | 33,878 | 16,205] 12,821 
Winderonwearsues.2 ewes ae ee 300 303 858 940 941 407 474 
Wnderitivedr: ti baa ie 4 3 (3) (3) 30 12 14 
ASTRAY ATS 9 ik Sie TS Sy a 296 300 (3) (3) 911 395 460 
ONUOLO! VAT Geet oe veil rene 3, 496 1, 850 2, 658 4, 466 4, 253 2,051 1, 583 
TO tbl aryeorss fey ee At 5, 319 2, 569 3, 253 5, 224 5, 337 3, 037 2, 210 
TES Ca et SDNY SI pA a SD 2S a 4, 785 2, 403 3, 058 5, 681 5, 020 2, 560 2,124 
20, CO BO yearsu 220 Se 11, 140 6, 632 8, 609 18, 941 10, 526 5, 056 3, 882 
40 Gobo Vearo se) tay a 7, 229 4, 097 4, 329 6, 672 4, 906 2,194 1, 892 
O0nyears aua@ Over. 2225222 o ee 2, 392 Wize 1, 481 3, 152 2, 895 845 623 
Age not reported___..-__----___-. 365 27 123 LG) Isic ia eee 55 33 


HU Rs egNer LS) Geen € RRA A 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

UT GEEIOMMOUESiewe 4s vores 0.9 1.6 3.5 2S 2.8 2:5 Siri 
Dndertivesr sy 2°) veered” (5) (5) (3) (8) 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Pte 4-years 111) Jiho. Meee: 0.9 1.6 (3) (3) ~ 257 2.4 3.6 
BELO SO: Gaps nesses us) Re We gee OCS 10.1 9.7 11.0 I. 1 12.6 dain, 12.4 
TOVEOMAS VOATS ae ttone We aS 15.3 13.4 13.4 13.0 15.8 18.8 LIAB: 
15) tow Syyears sy 22). fot ea Fg 13.8 12.6 12.6 14.2 14.8 15.9 16.6 
ZOLLO SO SVT See ae Oa NG LA ene 32.1 34, 7. 35.5 34.8 31,1 Blaze 30.4 
40 to: 59 years: 2 fe Jos te aa 20.9 21.4 17.9 16.6 14.5 13.6 14.8 
60ivears,and- over. 2) ne 6.9 6.7 6.1 7.9 8.5 6.2 4.9 


1 Deaf-mutes for whom special schedules were returned. 

2 Deaf persons unable to speak at all for whom special schedules were returned. 
t Separate figures not available. 

4 Based upon the population whose age was reported. 

5 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The proportion of deaf-mutes reported as under 5 years of age has on the 
whole shown a considerable decline down to the present. The percentage under 
1 year and that for 1 to 4 years have both decreased. The proportion for the 
age periods from 5 to 19 show, in general, decreases to 1910, but slight increases 
since that year. From 20 to 29 there were for the most part increases to 1910, 
but a slight decrease thereafter. For the period 60 years and over there was an 
increase up to the year 1880, a decrease from that year to 1900, and a slight 
increase since that time. The campaign of medical science against those diseases 
which produce deafness, and which generally occur in the very early years of 
life, while not wholly successful, is undoubtedly making headway; and there 
is no reason to believe that there has been any slackening of effort. On the 
contrary, this campaign has become increasingly effective. Indeed, it is probable, 
despite some apparent increases since 1910, that there has been a continuous 
decrease in the actual proportion of deaf-mutes in childhood and youth. 

Table 12 shows the median age of deaf-mutes and of the population at large 
from 1860 to 1920. The median age is that which divides the population into 
two equal groups, one-half being younger and one-half older than the median. 


TABLE 12.—Mep1an AGE or DEAF-MUTES AND OF THE GENERAL POPULATION, 
FOR THE UNITED Statzs: 1860 To 1920 


MEDIAN AGE ! MEDIAN AGE } 
CENSUS YEAR CENSUS YEAR 

Deaf- General Deaf- General 

mutes population mutes /|population 
yee DPR LE Be A AS 225.6 QHL2E | SSO ee eee ee See eat ae ee 21.6 20.9 
OI) AN ers Ory ee ee 226.1 OH NAN SEMTS) ioiy {OEE ens ate ee I Sete 20.1 20.1 
TOOO eyes Dinu ey Seep La CP dak PAPA OU te Hea} 0 Meanie eS lt) YT SN hh 20. 0 19.4 
TSOG fGen 23.9 21.4 

| 


1 Based upon the population whose age was reported. 
2 Deaf-mutes for whom special schedules were returned. 
8’ Deaf persons unable to speak at all for whom special schedules were returned. 


The median ages of the two groups have advanced in general at closely similar 
rates in the 60 years considered. The advance for deaf-mutes has been from 20 
years in 1860 to 25.6 years in 1920, an increase of 5.6 years; the change for the 
general population has been from 19.4 years in 1860 to 25.2 years in 1920, a rise 
of 5.8 years. The forces that are lengthening the span of life for the population 
at large, especially the increasingly effective control of disease, through more 
general and more efficient preventive measures, more skilled treatment, and 
better sanitary and living conditions, have evidently been effective with respect 
to deaf-mutes as well as with respect to the rest of the population. 

Geographic divisions.—Table 13 shows the age distribution of the deaf-mutes 
for whom special schedules were returned in 1920, in the different geographic 
divisions. 

The largest proportions in childhood and youth are found in the Mountain, 
New England, and the three southern divisions; the largest proportions in 
early and middle adult life are found in the two North Central divisions and 
the Pacific division; and by far the highest proportions in advanced life are 
found in New England. Probably, to a large extent, these differences merely 
reflect variations in the distribution by age of the population as a whole and 
differences in the completeness with which deaf-mutes of various age groups 
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were reported. The variations are also affected by differences with respect to 
the age at which deafness occurs in different parts of the country. Where excep- 
tionally large proportions become deaf in infancy, there is, of course, greater 
likelihood of a relatively large number of deaf-mutes at all the younger ages. 
In particular, the high percentages of young deaf-mutes in the South are largely 
due to the unusual prevalence of congenital deafness in this section, as compared 
with other parts of the country. (See p. 35.) 


TABLE 138.—De8ar-mMutTEs By AGE, BY GnogrRapHic Divisions: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


| GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
United || | 
AGE : Mid- | East | West East | West 
satel no die | North) North psa South | South |Moun-| Pa- 
end Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- ie Cen- | Cen- | tain | cific 
tic tral tral tral | tral 
NUMBER 
aN es oa glo il ap 35, 026 || 2,655 | 6,952 | 8,874 | 4,688 | 4,102 | 2,605 | 2, 680 924 | 1, 596 
Under 20) years a. ee es ee 13, 900 || 1,161 | 2,943 | 3,048 | 1,575 | 1,793 | 1,163 | 1,171 414 637 
Wnderovvears oe sone oe oe 300 |; 18 56 74 40 37 34 24 5 LZ 
SACOM MV OAT Seat ee ee 3, 496 288 764 874 353 400 295 251 98 173 
JOGOREATy Carss > sem sees Soe 5,319 || 448 | 1,046 | 1,158 596 768 420 484 165 234 
TESLOCPORVCATS EO Crete asian ane 4,785 || 407 | 1, 077 937 586 588 414 412 146 218 
A TOvSOrV ears) Ne eae 18, 369 || 1,214 | 3, 434 | 5,074 2, 693 | 2,087 | 1,255 | 1,341 461 860 
DOO LOCALS. re tate Sates 5, 937 360 | 1,043 | 1, 402 822 814 468 573 172 283 
BUMLO OO NVeATS ae hoe anes 5, 203 301 896 | 1, 465 785 613 373 400 129 241 
AME O MOV EATS hes nee ok 3,990 || 316 816 | 1,190 603 328 238 214 102 183 
HOLOFOONV OATS. see eres e ee Sh Pay) i Pah 679 | 1,017 483 282 176 154 58 153 
60 years and over_...-_-__--_- 2, 392 260 506 692 343 218 139 109 39 86 
GOMOGS years occ eke 1, 621 162 329 481 246 149 94 74 31 55 
LOLOWMOVEATS teste oecn sees 624 || 76 139 177 74 57 40 Sil 6 24 
80 years and over____---_- 147 22 38 34 23 12 5 4 9, 7 
Age not reported. _.-..____-.. 365 20 69 65 27 54 48 59 10 13 
) 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ! 
| j f 
AST ASCs oo pee te 100.0 || 190.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| —— | a = 
Under 20'years sous 40. 1 AA AD. SA B45 WB Dri 44) 35) 45. Ge) | 44N7 7 455315 40. 2 
Wimderior years. —2-.-00 4 Osos e Ong 0.8 0. 8 0.9 0.9 133 0.9 0.5 0.8 
DILOTOMVGarse ee tle es 10.1 10.9} IL1 9.9 Wend O:'9 pe IS 9.6] 10.7] 10.9 
10stoyl4 yearSeeerd5 42 A 15.3 17 Ovliey HERD) AS, Te AP 2.9 199 O16: 4 ole TSS) ho DSi he 4.8, 
TS COMOnVOaTS ce ow VSASaEO HAA MA LOG Lesa i ae On Ml Gsee et viton 44 Mol Gan inoolees Ss 
ZOMOROO RV ars ee 2 te ee 53.0 i), 46.02) 49.9 | 5726)" 58.4 } 50,3 |. 49. Bl. 2 1%. 60045) 643 
BOO LON OaTS= aw eee 17.4 WET V5 | LEO AULT. St RQOR LAT? TREES A OD Te Oa AL Bate neti G 
S0\tO SOryearse tes A ye 15. 0 Vda Hed 8. On 6 166° |p 178 On) dbs, Ih) LAO 1548) [dat 15, 2 
AQSLOIAORYOATS 222 1. ee a V5 (OTe OM aos On dood 8.1 9.3 BZ ML 2a ee tes 
HO LODORVeATSa cle ee oe 9.3 || 9.0 OO Te 5. ONS 7.0 6.9 5.9 6.3 9.7 
Oi years andlover 2s 6.9 | 9.9 7.4 7.9 7.4 5.4 5.4 4,2 4.3 5.4 
G0/ToO G9; years.2. Seopa s 4,7 6.1 4.8 Bnd bad 3.7 BAe 2.8 3.4 Band 
ROGOMMOsVORRS—oseeta eee 1.8 2.9 Pee 2.0 1.6 1.4 1.6 12 One Io 
80 years and over________- 0. 4 0.8 0. 6 0.4 0.5 0.3 0. 2 Qn 0. 2 0.4 


1Based upon the number whose age was reported. 


Sex, race, and nativity.—Table 14 shows the distribution by age of male and 
female deaf-mutes in 1920 and the number of males per 100 females for 1920 
and 1910, as compared with the ratio in the general population. 
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TABLE 14.—De8aAF-MuUTES BY AGE AND SEX, witH Sex Ratios FoR DEAF-MUTES 
AND FOR THE GENERAL POPULATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES EXCESS OF 
MALES PER 100 
FEMALES 

baie, AMONG DEAF- 
MUTES AS COM- 

Number, ei Nae Males per 100 comnalos PARED WITH 
AGE 1920 , females © ||GENERAL POPU- 

1920 1 general LATION 
popula- / 
Hoes dt hp ana bp gE ye Pl a 1920 

Num-| Per 

Male Female Male | Female 19206 1910 | ber eorit 
All ages_____- 19, 166 15, 860 100. 0 100. 0 120.8 D215 104. 0 16.8 16. 2 
Under 20 years____ 7, 390 6, 510 38.9 41.5 HBAS 122. 2 101. 2 12.3 1252 
Under 5 years_- 158 142 0.8 0.9 M13 118.0 102. 5 8.8 8.6 
5 to 9 years___- 1, 832 1, 664 9.6 10. 6 110.1 121.6 101.9 8.2 8.0 
10 to 14 years_- 2, 870 2,449 1551 15. 6 117.2 120. 3 101.8 15.4 15. 1 
15 to 19 years_-_ 2, 530 2, 255 1343 14.4 PI2N2 125. 4 98. 3 13.9 14.1 
20: T0/59 Veoars. 0" 10, 319 8, 050 54. 3 51.4 128, 2 122.5 105. 9 PPA 2101 
20 to 29 years_- 3, 330 2, 607 Ved 16. 6 2737 127513 97.5 30. 2 31.0 
30 to 39 years_.- 2, 944 2, 259 L355 14.4 130. 3 ale dpa | 107. 4 22.9 21.3 
40 to 49 years_-_ 2,193 1, 797 1d5. 11.5 122.0 120.3 112.2 9.8 8.7 
50 to 59 years. - 1, 852 1, 387 9.8 8.8 133.6 133. 6 114.1 19.4 17.0 
60 years and over__ 1, 279 apy alts? 6.7 wad 114.9 109. 6 105. 6 9.3 8.8 
60 to 69 years_- 878 743 4.6 4.7 118. 2 114.1 111.4 6.8 6.1 
70 to 79 years -_- 339 285 1.8 1.8 118.9 103. 1 100. 1 18.8 18.8 
80 yrs. and over 62 85 0.3 0.5 (?) (?) S25 4-1) Mess ee heels 
Age not reported_-_ 178 Tipe, Sakae ed game ha RSS Pecaeape mae ree eee | WO aren un WR PAP eA 9 


1 Based upon the number whose age was reported. 
2 Ratio not shown, the number of females being less than 100. 


In practically all age groups in childhood and youth there are relatively more 
females than males among deaf-mutes; in early and middle adult life, relatively 
more males; and in old age, relatively more females. The ratios of males to 
females at different ages among deaf-mutes correspond broadly to the ratios 
among the general population, but the ratio for deaf-mutes tends to rise at an 
earlier period in adult life than the ratio for the whole population. 

Comparing the figures for deaf-mutes in 1920 and 1910, several important 
differences are apparent. The number of males per 100 females is decidedly 
smaller in 1920 than in 1910 for the age groups under 20. An opposite tendency 
is shown by the adult age groups, most of which have higher ratios of males to 
females in 1920 than in 1910. 

Table 15 shows the distribution by age periods of deaf-mutes belonging to the 
principal race and nativity classes. 

The largest proportions of deaf-mutes in childhood and youth are found among 
negroes, and the smallest among foreign-born whites; the largest proportions in 
early and middle adult life are among colored persons other than negroes (mainly 
Indians), with the next largest among foreign-born whites, and the smallest 
among native whites and negroes; the largest proportions in old age are among 
foreign-born whites, and the smallest among the colored, especially those not 
negroes. The low proportion of foreign-born deaf-mutes in early life is largely 
explained by the small percentage of young persons among the foreign-born white 
population in general. The high proportion of older persons among the foreign- 
born deaf-mutes necessarily follows from the low proportions in earlier age groups. 
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The high proportion of negroes in early life is probably due to several considera- 
tions. As negroes have in general a shorter span of life than whites, they have 
smaller proportions in the advanced age groups, and correspondingly large pro- 
portions in the younger age periods. The age distribution of negro deaf-mutes 
is also doubtless affected to some extent by the excessive amount of congenital 
- deafness among negroes, which increases the proportions in the younger age groups. 


Taste 15.—Dear-mutTes By Racz, Nativity, AND AGE, witH PER CENT 
DISTRIBUTION BY AGE, FOR THE UNITED Startess: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


WHITE 
All ag 5 Other 
Pate classes Dereon: Negro | colored 
Total Native Bord 
NUMBER 

PAUSE COR merce Wee Seneca, Leu 35, 026 33, 427 30, 805 2, 622 1, 487 112 
Under: 20inyearse eco Se ee 13, 900 13, 218 || 125715 503 649 33 
Winderorvearss io) sou Se ee 300 294 || 289 5 5 1 

5 to Ssyearsiss tus oes 38, 496 3, 349 3, 288 61 138 9 

10 to 14 years 5, 319 5, 044 |) 4, 860 184 270 5 

15 to 19 years 4, 785 4, 531 4, 278 253 236 18 

20 TOON CALS Css 2 ane ee. 2 een ea 18, 369 17, 567 || 15, 852 1, 715 726 76 
ZO Oreo years |) umn sir as 5, 937 5, 604 5,278) 331 300 33 
SOMO SO MVOALS AT we cL Sanaa Sie &, 203 4,974 4, 544 430 210 19 

A TOU ONY CATS ese eens woes uae 3, 990 3, 844 3, 317 527 134 12 

BO. Goro Re ATS eer ak Cie! wie 3, 239 3, 145 2, 718 427 82 12 

60 years and over__.-.-.-..---------- 2, 392 2, 344 1, 962 382 46 2 
GOsLO.G9 VATS ue eee ene ea 1, 621 1, 593 1, 358 | 235 27 1 
MOMOMOUVERLS ete steamer canm cree 624 609 486 123 14 i) 

80 years and over__-.._.-..-.--- 147 142 118 24 Sip] SiO Ne 
APE NOt TEVOrted sean wesw ce ee 365 298 276 Hp 66 1 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ! 

PACHA LOS erin 2s SUL a eee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Under 20pearscn ee 40.1 39. 9 41.6 19.3 45.7 2957, 
WIMGeROTVESTS eG see 0.9 0.9 0.9 0. 2 0.4 0.9 
SEO PORVIC ATS es Nhe a Wee aT 10.1 10.1 10.8 2.3 9.7 8.1 
NOMOMAL VOaTS 5 uur ny haya LY shies V5.2 15.9 Yeah 19.0 4.5 
OMEOMIONVCATS: co eel ue LUN) 13.8 13a 14.0 9.7 16. 6 16. 2 

ZO GONOGRVCATS Eee oe TS We 53. 0 TSK) 51.9 66.0 Ag lea 68. 5 
OOOO F CATS isso een AN a 17.1 16.9 1723 1257 21.1 29.7 
OOLEGESORVCATS Sy) i TINE AN IN als. 15.0 15.0 14.9 16. 5 14.8 17.1 

ADT OV4OIVeATsie ee ek 11.5 11.6 10. 9 20.3 9.4 10.8 
OLOLOO VieATS ae Si ee 9.3 9.5 8.9 16. 4 5.8 10.8 

GO VeRrsranGiovern! owes 6.9 (pin 6.4 14.7 3u2, 1.8 
GORCOMBORV CATS tat uaa MeN Win! 4.7 4.8 4,4 9.0 1.9 0.9 

TO GOW OMYCATS Uae ly OR Ma Py a 1.8 1.8 1.6 4.7 1.0 0.9 
SOryearsyand oversceoe 0.4 0. 4 | 0.4 0.9 Oya eas 

{ 


1 Based upon the number whose age was reported. 


Table 16 gives the median age, according to race and nativity, of deaf-mutes 
of both sexes and for each sex separately in 1920 and 1910, and for the general 
population in 1920. 
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TaBLeE 16.—Mepi1an AcE or DEAF-MUTES AND OF THE GENERAL POPULATION, 
BY Race, NATIviTy, AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED Startzs: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


MEDIAN AGE! 


Deaf-mutes 

Poe General population of 

RACE AND NATIVITY the er States, 

1920 1910 

Both Both Both Fe- 
Gates Male | Female panes Male | Female its Male male 
TAH @lassesi 2). souu ae 25. 6 26. 1 24.8 26. 1 25.7 26. 5 25.2 25.8 24.7 
VIG St eu O Pes Beh stepere ee 25.8 26.4 25.6 26.3 26. 0 26.8 25.6 26.1 25.1 
INIA GEOL Mee i al 24. 6 25.2 24.0 25.0 24.8 25.4 22.4 22.4 22.3 
Foreign-born____.------ 40. 6 40.3 41.1 raitfeu(sl 37.1 38. 4 40. 0 40.1 39.9 
Negroni ila Deke aa 217 22.0 21.3 23.3 23.0 23.8 22.3 22.8 22.0 
Other.colored.. = -.22--2 22. 20.1 29.1 24.1 25.0 25. 6 24,4 26. 0 30. 4 20.5 


1 Based upon the population whose age was reported. 


For all groups except negroes the median age among deaf-mutes is a trifle 
above that in the general population. In the general population the median 
age, for every group, is higher for males than for females, a condition likewise 
true of deaf-mutes except in the case of foreign-born whites. In 1910 among 
deaf-mutes the median age for females was the higher, except with colored per- 
sons other than negroes. This may indicate either that males among deaf- 
mutes tend to live longer than females, or that, because of the relatively smaller 
number of male deaf-mutes in early life, deafness in youth is being prevented 
more successfully with males than with females. The latter explanation agrees 
with that already indicated by the decreased ratio of males to females during 
the decade from 1910 to 1920. 


AGE WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED 


_ We have already seen that the classification of a person as ‘‘deaf-mute”’ 
depends almost altogether upon the age at which hearing was lost. A persen 
who has retained his hearing long enough to have acquired speech will generally 
be able to use normal or almost normal speech during the remainder of life. In 
a study of deaf-mutism, therefore, primary consideration is to be given to the 
age at which deafness occurred. 

Sex.—In Table 17 is shown the distribution, by sex and by age when deafness 
occurred, of deaf-mutes returning special schedules in 1920 and the ratio of 
males to females at the different ages. 


Taste 17.—Derar-mMutes, By Sex AND AcE, WHEN Heartna Was Lost, FOR 
THE Unitep States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
: Males 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS LOST Bnet me eed ie 
ot ot | females 
suikes Male Female pikes Male | Female 
otal ee Bie es ees 35, 026 19, 166 15, 860 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 120. 8 
Deafness congenital_..._________- 18, 513 7, 282 6, 231 88.6 38.0 39. 3 || 116.9 
Deafness acquired L.--ulec ie. 21 513 11, 884 9, 629 61.4 62.0 60. 7 | 123. 4 
At age of— | 
Wess thantoryears- ones oes. 16, 458 9, 109 7, 349 47.0 47.5 46. 3 123. 9 
Less than 1 years.-.-_2_- 2, 802 1, 531 1, 271 8.0 8.0 8.0 120. 5 
i bint Ste OBR SEL ee aaa aN el 3, 973 2, 202 1,771 WS 15 112 124.3 
2yearsus! it jews 4, 687 2, 617 2, 070 13.4 13.7 13.1 126. 4 
AP e ene ena ee 2, 780 1, 501 1, 279 7.9 7.8 8.1 117.4 
ALVCOTS Mere em et: fot ee 1, 759 1,014 745 5.0 Oso 4.7 136.1 
Infaney es Fhoees: 2722 457 244 213 Ee 3, 1.3 1S 114. 6 
5t0:9 yearsvivii is. 230g 3, 516 1, 969 1, 547 10.0 10.3 9.8 127.3 
DEVGATS yams: Wet 2 ie cee a £1323 740 583 3.8 3.9 3.7 126. 9 
ONnVCalStese ns. ee knee 875 498 377 2.5 2.6 2.4 132. 1 
WiyOarse Usenet sere ree 703 403 300 2.0 2.1 1.9 134. 3 
SRVCEESa eS sah aul woes 514 270 244 1.5 1.4 Nes 110. 7 
Pryearss_ Bile. 2 ey 101 58 43 0.3 0.3 0.3 (8) 
Chitdnoodiza re et 621 319 302 1.8 V7 1.9 105. 6 
HOFY.CEES OMOVCl» ones cee 250 138 112 0.7 0.7 0.7 123. 2 
Azemotreported 2 seeker e 668 349 319 1.9 1.8 2.0 109. 4 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
2? Exact age not reported. 


3 Ratio not shown, the number of females being less than 100. 


Of course, impaired hearing, even to the degree of total deafness, may occur 
in later years, but such deafness does not constitute ‘‘deaf-mutism”’ as herein 
defined. Deaf-mutism is thus decidedly an incidence of childhood, especially of 
infancy, and usually results from certain ‘‘children’s diseases.”’ The proportion 
of deafness, accompanied by the loss of speech, which occurs after the tenth 
year is insignificant, being only 0.7 per cent in 1920. After the fifth year only 
a little over one-eighth (12.5 per cent) occurs; and at 3 years or thereafter, only 
about one-fourth (25.4 per cent). 

Considerably over one-third (38.6 per cent) of the deafness causing deaf- 
mutism is reported as congenital. Possibly, however, this proportion is not 
altogether correct, for several reasons. Whether a child is actually born deaf or 
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loses its hearing in the first few months of life is not easy to determine, even by 
means of a medical or other special examination; and in many cases no such 
examination is made. Deafness which exists at birth may not be recognized 
immediately, and when recognized may be incorrectly attributed to some sick- 
ness. Furthermore, a child’s relatives are often reluctant to admit that the 
child was born deaf. On the other hand, a child born with normal hearing may 
become deaf from disease in early infancy, and may then be erroneously con- 
sidered as congenitally deaf. 

In the tabulation for 1920 deaf-mutes for whom the age of the loss of hearing 
was not exactly reported were divided into three classes—those who lost hearing 
in infancy, those who lost it in childhood, and those who lost it at a more indefi- 
nite time. 

About one-third of deaf-mutism occurs in the first three years of life—8 per 
cent the first year, 11.3 per cent the second, and 13.4 per cent the third, besides 
most of that reported for infancy, or 1.3 per cent. Of all acquired deafness, or 
deafness not existing at birth, which results in deaf-mutism, possibly at least 
four-fifths occurs in the first five years of life, and nearly three-fifths in the 
first three years. After the third year the proportions fall rapidly; after the 
eighth year they have become negligible. It is not to be understood, however, 
that deafness does not occur to a considerable extent after this time, but that, 
as already indicated, in the case of those who become deaf in later years, per- 
manent normal speech has by this time been acquired, so that deafness does 
not usually result in deaf-mutism. 

As between males and females, proportionately more of the latter are con- 
genitally deaf (39.3 per cent as against 38 per cent), and slightly more of the 
former are adventitiously deaf (62 per cent as against 60.7 per cent). At most 
ages (after birth) the per cent for males is greater than that for females, but in a 
few cases it is higher for females. The ratio of males to females is 116.9 for con- 
genital deaf-mutes, and 123.4 for those adventitiously deaf. The number of 
males per 100 females fluctuates at different ages, though on the whole it is 
slightly greater for the later years of childhood than for the earlier. This suggests 
either that males are more susceptible than females to hereditary influences 
involving deaf-mutism, or that males are more subject than females to infantile 
diseases producing deafness. The latter supposition seems, in the present state 
of our knowledge, the more likely one. Among the general population there is 
a higher death rate for males than for females from most of the diseases which 
cause deafness, a circumstance that seems to indicate that males are more sus- 
ceptible to these diseases than females. 

In Table 18 the special likelihood of the occurrence of deafness in the earliest 
years of life is indicated from a somewhat different point of view. This table 
shows, for 1920 and 1910, the distribution, by age when deafness occurred, of 
deaf-mutes from 5 to 19 years of age, or in childhood and youth, who had lost 
their hearing when less than 7 years of age. This basis of comparison eliminates 
the effects of any possible changes in the relative incidence of congenital and 
adventitious deafness, and of any variations in the respective death rates for 
congenital deaf-mutes and for those whose deafness is acquired. 

The findings here are very similar to those of the preceding table. Over 
one-fourth (27.1. per cent) of the deaf-mutes in question lost hearing in the 
second year of life; almost one-fourth (23.8 per cent) in the third year; and 
one-fifth (20.1 per cent) in the first year. Not far from three-fourths (71 per 
cent) lost their hearing in the first 3 years; over four-fifths (83.3 per cent) in 
the first 4 years; and over nine-tenths (90.7 per cent) in the first 5 years. In 
1910 the incidence of deafness at these ages was apparently very similar. 
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TaBLE 18.—Derar-murTes 5 To 19 Years oF AGE REpoRTED AS Havine Lost 
HEARING WHEN Less THAN 7 YEARS OF AGE, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


PER CENT 
ie Pact DISTRIBUTION 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS LOST 
1920 1910 =| S«1920 1910 

TROGRIE pee oe 5k rene RUD, BONO EEL Se ane Creerenh a RUC Mena ee 6, 119 3, 453 100. 0 100. 0 
Mice et Te en ee ee 1, 227 672 20.1 19.5 
OGERESL | 2 PRR BP DORE OOS Sc Ti ha eg on 1; 658 976 27.1 28. 3 
2 V COLS MER ee a aia e ok ecco meee as SR Re Se 1, 454 826 23.8 23.9 
DRY ORS ee a ee ata OL. ee eee eee 750 449 12.3 13.0 
CRAY 2Y5 1G! gb ae tect ae na op RDA nee fel ope peel Sag eGR os Ree 454 250 7.4 7.2 
eer nee P eas wid, ek 339 176 pee Bl 
GRU CATS errs? ere ete 5 Fe ae A he eee 237 104 3. 9 3.0 


Historical comparison.—In Table 19 are shown the number and percentage of 


deaf-mutes whose deafness was reported as congenital, for all the census years 
since 1880. 


TaBLE 19.—PRopPORTION OF DEAF-MUTES CONGENITALLY DEAF, FOR THE 
Unitep Srates: 1880 to 1920 


REPORTING DEAFNESS 
AS CONGENITAL 


: Total 
CENSUS YEAR | deaf-mutes 
| Number | Paycent 
Topo. 08 “noreried 2c) n seapioel dyin a os 34, 358 13, 513 | 30.3 
PORE SP ge oe Nm eed + A ere aaiel 18, 407 7, 533 40.9 
Pe REA VOM Die a ae Try 37, 361 14, 474 38.7 
aOR Aah 2 ots! es SEG bh Cueterey Digits, 37, 204 || 16, 866 45.3 
SAVE as 5 ny a eR A x Hc) yo ly Aa PE 22, 473 12) 155 54.1 


! Deaf-mutes for whom special schedules were returned. 


2 Deaf for whom special schedules were returned less than 8 years of age when hearing was lost. 
3 Deaf persons unable to speak at all. 


4 Deaf-mutes, exclusive of those reported as 16 years of age or over when hearing was lost. 


From 1880 to 1900 there was a steady decrease in congenital deafness. The 
proportion apparently reached its lowest point in 1900, and there was no sig- 
nificant change from 1900 to 1920. The proportion in 1880 was over one-half 
(54.1 per cent), and in 1920 a little under two-fifths (39.3 per cent). It is not 
likely, however, that the actual decrease has been as great as thus indicated. It 
is probable, rather, that in recent years the cause of deafness has been diagnosed 
more accurately, with the result that a definite cause, perhaps one operating after 
birth, has been more frequently ascertained and reported. Yetit seems probable, 
from the range in the percentages, that there has been a real decrease in con- 
genital deaf-mutism.'* This hypothesis is encouraging, since it means that a 
greater proportion of cases of deaf-mutism are adventitious and are thus more 
often preventable or curable by proper treatment. Hence deaf-mutism as a 
whole may be expected to decline. 


13 In certain schools for the deaf in the United States, over a series of years, a decrease is also found in the 
proportion of pupils who are congenitally deaf. See Harry Best, The Deaf: Their Position in Society 
and the Provision for Their Education in the United States, 1914, p. 58. 
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Table 20 shows the number and the percentage of deaf-mutes losing hearing 
in each year of life under 8 years, as reported in the census years 1880, 1910, and 
1920, the only enumerations which afford figures comparable in this connection. 
The table also shows separate percentages based upon the number whose deafness 
was acquired; this limitation of the data to persons whose deafness was not congeni- 
tal but occurred before the eighth year makes possible further helpful comparisons. 


TaBLE 20.—DeEAF-MUTES REPORTED AS CONGENITALLY DEAF OR LESS THAN 8 
Years oF AGE WuEN Hearina Was Lost, FoR THE UNITED SratsEs: 1920, 
1910, anv 1880 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


| 
NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS : Reporting deafness as 
LOST Entire group acquired 
1920 1910 1880 iy LOW 5) 
! 
1920 1910 | = 1880 1920 1910 1880 
Motalveye ott. liye: | 32,415 | 18,160 | 21,182 |} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 |...----|..222222Je.222. 
Deafness congenital____..__ | 13, 513 Upto: i 12,155 |} 41.7 41.5 LSPA: ol URL Bava He i 
Deafness acquired. -__-__- 18, 902 10, 627 9, 027 58. 3 58. 5 42.6 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
At age of— f 
Less than 1 year__ 2, 802 1, 628 1, 009 8.6 9.0 | 4.8 14.8 15.3 11.2 
| 3,973 2, 375 1, 275 1253 13.1 6.0 21.0 22.3 14.1 
4, 687 2, 606 2, 447 14.5 14.4 11.6 24.8 24.5 Pest 
2, 780 1, 572 1, 569 8.6 8.7 7.4 14.7 14.8 17.4 
1, 759 959 989 5.4 5.3 4.7 9.3 9.0 11.0 
1, 323 714 806 4.1 3.9 3.8 7.0 6.7 8.9 
875 454 540 PSE 2.5 20: 4.6 4.3 6.0 
703 319 392 oe | 1.8 1.9 Oar 3.0 4.3 


From 1880 to 1910 there was a distinct decrease in the proportion of con- 
genital deafness, followed by a very slight and probably insignificant increase 
for 1920. There is a corresponding opposite movement in the percentage for 
those whose deafness was acquired, the increase being generally more marked 
at the earlier ages. In adventitious deafness, between 1910 and 1920, however, 
there are decreases in the very earliest years. Thus it appears that greater 
progress has been made in controlling the diseases that cause deafness in infancy 
rather than those that cause it in childhood, though the entire comparison is 
affected to a great extent by the failure to differentiate properly in many cases 
between congenital deafness and deafness which is acquired in early infancy. 
The differences between 1910 and 1920, which in general are in contrast with the 
trend before 1910 are, however, comparatively slight, and possibly are little 
more than the reflection of inaccurate reporting for the earlier years, at the cen- 
suses prior to 1910. 

- Geographic divisions.—Table 21 shows, for 1920, in the several geographic 
divisions, the total number of deaf-mutes distributed according to age of loss of 
hearing, together with the percentage which congenital deaf-mutes constitute of 
all those reporting. 
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TaBLe 21.—Dear-mutTeEs BY AGE WHEN Hearine Was Lost, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
Drvistons: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


KOO WOW AWODORPD 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS | United eee ; | 
Mid- | East | West East | West 
erie erates “4 sta | dle | North | North feos South | South |Moun-| Pa- 
ae Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- [4.0 | Cen- | Cen- | tain | cific 
tic tral tral ; tral tral 
NUMBER 
Reet abi Wh Up Wat 35, 026 || 2,655 | 6,952 | 8,874 | 4,638 | 4,102 | 2,605 | 2,680 | 924 | 1,596 
Deafness congenital.--_..----- 13,513 || 966 | 2,529 | 2,988 | 1,535-| 2,138 | 1,295 | 1,251 | 320 491 
| 
Deafness acquired !_________-- 21, 513 || 1,689 | 4,423 | 5, 886 | 3,103 | 1,964 | 1,310 | 1,429 604 | 1, 105 
“At age of— 

Less than 5 years.___---_- 16, 458 || 1,270 | 3,384 | 4, 504 | 2,449 | 1, 427 952 | 1,126 490 856 
Less than 1 year_-_--_- 2, 802 195 513 739 418 280 174 231 102 150 
yyeansee 2Uss see wu. 8, 973 293 747 | 1,120 634 354 234 266 110 215 
DQ VOATSmags, 2 sl 2 8) eA OST 366 | 1,012 | 1, 278 705 354 259 314 130 269 
OS VORtSuEs oo fo 2, 780 232 614 764 396 249 171 164 79 111 
4:N@ars. os ose ik ska 1, 759 163 366 499 243 140 80 130 53 85 
WBPANCyrae e 457 21 132 104 53 50 34 21 16 26 

SitovOiyears.. . CS bese. 3, 516 265 782 985 476 346 203 194 80 185 
DIV CARS yao abnbe loud LOS 107 292 393 156 127 84 75 33 56 
Giyearss soa eek Ge 875 55 208 251 109 86 51 42 17 56 
GENO ORS ors carune bs ihe. 703 58 160 168 126 61 34 44 16 36 
Sivearsot lf sss eal 514 42 104 135 77 54 26 32 12 32 
SEVeATS os sis eed eee 101 3 18 38 8 18 8 1 2 5 

CMI IROGds Ss ees 621 79 87 162 83 53 Tinines 4% 16 | 30 

lOiyearsor over. v2 ae. 250 14 57 60 22 36 15 23 7 16 

Age not reported___-______- 668 61 113 175 73 102 70 45 11 18 
| PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
otal. Senet 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 .| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Deafness congenital....______- 38. 6 36. 4 . 36. 4:1. S807) | 088d 62240. 7 ~ 46. 7 | 346] 30.8 
Deafness acquired !______..-_- | 61. 4 63. 6 63. 6 66. 3 66. 9 47.9 50. 3 53. 3 65. 4 69. 2 
At age of— | 

Less than 5 years_.-_--__- 47.0 47.8 48,7 50. 8 52.8 34.8 36. 5 42.0 53.0 53. 
Less than 1 year___-_- 8.0 7.3 7.4 8.3 9.0 6.8 6. 7 8.6 11.0 9. 
NEVO AT Set! ee A alg. 11.0 10. 7 12.6 iS Mare 8.6 9.0 9.9 11.9 13. 
DUI AT Shoe iy het oh S 13. 4 13.8 14. 6 14.4 15.2 8.6 9.9 se % 14.1 16. 
DRVOAT SRS it 0 Seon 7.9 8.7 8.8 8.6 8.5 6.1 6.6 6.1 8.5 ils 
AV OATS alo SNS Pee 5.0 6.1 on3 5. 6 Ls 3.4 3.1 4.9 oad 5. 
Inifaneyete: a bek eo L./3) | 0.8 1.9 1Y994 1 ia | ae? 153 0.8 17 i 

HEOAIEVOOES ere eee 2 Le eee Se 10.0 10.0 Dig ey Dalen 10.3 8.4 as Uo? 8.7 1: 
ORV ATR A Ohi Utena fe 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.4 Ook Sue 2.8 3.6 3 
GRVCAES Ce Wie 2 1 es Qi5 aia 3.0 2.8 2.4 2.1 2.0 \ 1.6 1.8 a 
My OSTSe. seek 0 ee 2.0 22 2.3 1.9 aid eb LER: 1.6 1.7 2. 
RV earsch ioe, Lie ees Le 15 1.6 5 15 D7, 1s 1.0 12 1.3 2. 
DW Oar sso Ae a 0.3 0.1 0.3 0. 4 0. 2 Oras OLS (3) 0. 2 0. 

(hitdhood ee. ee tae 1.8 3.0 TGs 1.8 1.8 TAS. tant QA BES) Leal af 

10 years or over_......--.. 0.7 0.5 0.8 0.7 0.5 0.9 0. 6 0.9 0.8 1. 

Age not reported____._____- 1.9 Die 1.6 2.0 1.6. Zh 250 jas 12 sh 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
2 Exact age not reported. 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Much the highest proportions of congenital deafness are found in the three 
southern divisions. In all of these the proportion is about one-half. The con- 
genital deaf-mutes form 52.1 per cent in the South Atlantic division, 49.7 per 
cent in the East South Central division, and 46.7 per cent in the West South 
Central division. In no other division of the United States is the proportion of 
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congenital deafness as much as two-fifths. The smallest proportion is found in 
the Pacific division (30.8 per cent). 

The extremely high proportions in the South are in great part due to the large 
negro population, among whom congenital deafness is relatively more prevalent 
than among whites. Negroes, as already indicated, are less susceptible than 
whites to certain diseases causing deafness. It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that much deafness which occurs during infancy is incorrectly regarded as 
congenital, an error which is likely to be most pronounced among negroes. 

Another possible factor contributing to the high proportions of congenital 
deafness in the South may be a greater degree of inbreeding there, for the reason 
that that section receives a relatively small infusion of new elements from outside. 
The last-named consideration may also in some measure account for the rela- 
tively large proportion of congenital deaf-mutes in the northeastern part of the 
country, where, for many years certain rural districts have received but few 
newcomers.!4 . 

The same considerations may apply, conversely, to the relatively small propor- 
tions of congenital deafness on the Pacific coast. It is to be understood, of course, 
that a high proportion of congenital deafness in a particular section may be 
chiefly accounted for by a low incidence of adventitious deafness. Though the 
proportion of congenital deafness was, for the country as a whole, apparently 
about the same in 1920 as in 1910, five of the divisions have a decreased percent- 
age of congenital deafness. ’ 

Table 22 shows the percentage congenitally deaf of the total number of 
deaf-mutes in each geographic division, for the census years 1890 to 1920. 


TaBLE 22.—PrRoOpoORTION OF DEAF-MUTES CONGENITALLY DEAF, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
Divistons: 1890 Tro 1920 


PER CENT CONGENITALLY DEAF AMONG 
DEAF-MUTES ! 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


1920 2 1910 2 1909 3 1890 4 

TOC: STATOS Wo eae ee ees oe Pee Se SL poset eine 39. 3 40.9 38. 7 45.3 
IN @ yes Er] yt acta se es type slice ek haath ree CIR Meaty Sie 39.9 35.6 44.6 
IIT TeMAGTATIGIC = ayes eet ee a I DR PV aU as OTe ee) 37.0 37.0 34.5 42.0 
Hast NorthsCen tral is wes ae ps 9 aN is EN ae ee 34.3 | 34.7 Old 37.3 
West (NorthiCenbral fe. se A ey SO ae Siete BE eG) 34.2 31.8 36.9 
SOuthrAtlantice: See cues see SA Lo Pe ae kee oe ee 53.5 57.9 54.9 61.4 
Mast; SorthCenteal swe ee Boe a Be ee NE iy Dovel: 51.4 | ° 60.7 
West/Sauth*Central cease Ps Saeco ee 47,5 47.1 47.5 53.3 
PVE OUT ATs ce a A oe IE PRL gi | 35..0 32.9 moss0 41.6 
1 eds Res WA Copel alee oe" as Yee) I OUR ONIN Fat ESN eM (Es GU VE PRT 2 Te) OLE 29.9 32.8 37.3 


1 Based upon the number for whom the age when hearing was lost was reported. 

2 Figures relate to deaf-mutes for whom special schedules were returned. 

3 Figures relate to deaf population for whom special schedules were returned and who were less than 8 
years of age when hearing was lost. 

4 Figures relate to deaf who were unable to speak. 


In every division there has been a decrease in congenital deafness in this period. 
During this period the South Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central, 
New England, and Middle Atlantic divisions all retain, in the order named, 
their ranking as the five divisions having the greatest proportions of congenital 
deafness. The Mountain and East North Central divisions, though with some 
fluctuations, remain in 1920 where they stood in 1890, namely, in the sixth and 
seventh positions, respectively. The West North Central and the Pacific divi- 
sions, likewise with fluctuations, have changed positions, the former having given 
last place to the latter. : Pirieee 


ie 


14 As shown later, congenital deafness is especially common among persons whose parents are related by 
blood. (See p. 138.) 
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‘The decreases in congenital deafness, however, have not been at a uniform rate. 
On the whole, during this period of 30 years, the largest decreases occurred in the 
East South Central, South Atlantic, and New England divisions, while the 
smallest decreases were registered for the two North Central divisions. It is 
to be noted that between 1910 and 1920 there has been a practically unchanged 
percentage in the Middle Atlantic division (36.97 per cent in 1920 and 36.88 
in 1910), a decrease in the proportion of congenital deafness in the two North 
Central and the East South Central divisions, and a considerable decline in the 
New England and South Atlantic divisions. In general, there is shown a decrease 
in congenital deafness since 1890 in the eastern sections of the country, and an 
increase in the western sections. This may very naturally be the case. As the 
newer sections of the country become more settled and more populated, conditions 
existing in older regions are likely to be duplicated in greater or less degree, these 
conditions including any possible results of inbreeding so far as they relate to 
congenital deafness. It is quite possible, also, that the situation has been 
affected to some extent by the northward migration of negroes, among whom 
‘congenital deafness is relatively more extensive. 

Race, nativity, and sex.—Table 23 shows the percentage congenitally deaf 
among all deaf-mutes, for each of the chief race and nativity groups, for 1920 
and 1910. 


TABLE 23.—PROPORTION OF DEAF-MUTES CONGENITALLY DEAF, BY RACE AND 
NATIVITY, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


CONGENITALLY DEAF 
| Total 
RACE AND NATIVITY | number, Per cent of total } 
1920 Number, ue 
1920 
1920 1910 
ae é | on) eae iy 
| 
COREE SOE ram Dre Oe 2 Ce nae en SOP | 35, 026 13, 513 38. 6 39. 3 
Printer ot norvroiin wibioe. sted vedi | 33, 427 12, 617 37.7 | 38.3 
INGO rete tine Lemma etree ie ce ae 30, 805 11, 819 38.4 39. 0 
MORBISN = WOR 4. eres oon eae tee ches EE SANs ok 2, 622 798 30. 4 3h.9 
BO en ar lets nae Sets cuit waists gt 1, 487 |! 838 56.4 55.7 
CIEE) 0 (LOU Og hn ice aaa a NO ER ea 112 ! 58 | 51.8 (2) 
, | 


1 Based upon the total number, including those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
-2 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


- The proportion of congenital deafness among deaf-mute negroes is somewhat 
over one-half (56.4 per cent) and a little over one-half (51.8 per cent) among other 
colored (mainly Indians). The proportion for whites is somewhat over one- 
third (37.7 per cent). Among this class the proportion is appreciably higher for 
the native than for the foreign born (38.4 per cent, as against 30.4 per cent). 
There are two reasons to be advanced for the high proportions of congenital 
deafness reported among negroes—their relative immunity to adventitious 
deafness from certain diseases, and the less accurate character of the information 
obtained from them. The lower proportion of congenital deafness for foreign- 
born whites than for native whites is probably due to restrictive immigration 
laws. The deaf-mutes who were admitted under these laws would, in general, 
comprise an exceptionally small proportion whose deafness is congenital, while 
many of the immigrants presumably did not lose their hearing until after they 
had been in this country for some time. Here, too, erroneous reporting as to 
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congenital deafness probably plays some part in the matter. 
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Compared with 


1910, the year 1920 shows a very small decrease in congenital deafness among both 

native whites and foreign-born whites but a slight increase among negroes. 
Table 24 gives the proportion of congenital deaf-mutes in the several race 

and nativity classes, according to sex, for 1920 and 1910. 


TaBLE 24.—ProporRTION oF D8aArF-MUTES CONGENITALLY Dear, By RAckE, 
NATIVITY, AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


TOTAL NUMBER, 


CONGENITALLY DEAF 


Per cent of total! 
RACE AND NATIVITY Number, 
4 1920 
1920 1910 

Male Female Male | Female! Male | Female| Male | Female 
A liiclasses) 22200) Wa. 19, 166 15, 860 7, 282 6, 231 38. 0 39.3 38. 3 40.5 
PY VERRIER ces cin BEL SN a eae 18, 317 15, 110 6, 804 5, 813 Site 38. 5 308 39.5 
INGE VO sp coaee smote 16,825 | 13,980 6,348 | 5,471 37.7 39.1 38.0 4). 2 
Foreign-born ._-----_--- 1, 492 1, 130 456 342 30. 6 30. 3 S12 32.9 
INC LTO 24 NA nee el Be 786 701 444 394 56. 5 56. 2 54.8 56. 7 

Other‘colorediyy se 63 49 34 24 (2) (2) (?) () 

| 


1 Based upon the total number, including those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported- 

2 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 

The proportion congenitally deaf is greater for females among native whites, 
but slightly greater for males among foreign-born whites and negroes. In 1910 
the proportion for females was greater among all classes. 

Table 25 shows the number and per cent distribution of deaf-mutes whose 
deafness was adventitious, according to age when hearing was lost, by race and 
nativity classes, for 1920, with comparative percentages for 1910. 

Deafness apparently occurs in infancy and early childhood, or in the first 3 
years of life, more frequently among whites than among negroes. At 3 years, 
and thereafter, it occurs more frequently among negroes. The proportion who 
became deaf at 10 years or over is four times as great for negroes as for native 
whites. The relatively high proportion of negroes whose deafness is of late 
occurrence is probably due to lack of adequate medical treatment for diseases 
which produce deafness in later years. During the first 2 years of life adventi- 
tious deafness falls more heavily upon native whites than upon the foreign-born, 
and at ages thereafter slightly more heavily among the latter, who seem to be 
less susceptible to the diseases of infancy and earliest childhood which lead to 
deafness than is the case with the native population. 

Between 1910 and 1920 there was a decrease, for each race and nativity group, 
in the proportion of deafness occurring under 5 years, with a nearly consistent 
decrease in each single year; for the period 5 to 9 years and at 10 years or over 
there was an increase in each group, with a few minor variations. 
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TaBLE 25.—ADVENTITIOUS DEAF-MUTES BY Rack, NATIVITY, AND AGE WHEN 
Hearina Was Lost, ror THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


NUMBER 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS LOST White 
All classes Negro Placa 
F Foreign- 
Total Native born 
URANO ie 0 OR Min ee ee ed, SCY Pai ds 21,013 20, 810 18, 986 1, 824 649 54 
nidersorvearssn as eons ne tae ae 16, 458 16, 033 14, 713 1, 320 391 34 
MUSE teVGALoa n= 2. eco Col ee a 2, 802 2, 728 2,578 150 66 8 
IV Gats Seve co Sl ene ee 3, 973 3, 891 3, 632 259 7 7 
POV ORT Sei Wieee Le ee aoe ea guns 4, 687 4,588 4,176 412 93 6 
EV OATS ee nt ree eee eee 2, 780 2, 692 2,411 281 82 6 
AUNCATG ee roe Coane ensebet nn wala aun 1, 759 1, 688 1, 489 199 65 6 
Jab GY s Venta? ak MURS EOL i eae md eu Li eet oe 457 446 427 | 19 10 1 
tO O YORraM as sera. cae a SL St 3, 516 3, 337 2, 938 | 399 | 167 12 
DY Cans eee veers. oe 1, 323 1, 256 1, 095 161 63 4 
Civeanomeee eek ain tl a! 875 838 750 | 88 | 34 3 
eVGa omens oo. Seen le ry 70a 703 668 582 86 33 2 
SEV CATS earn a rene ee aoe aren NAL 514 485 427 58 27 2, 
I VCATS eo etme metre (pe ee thal RGR 101 90 84 6 10 1 
| 
Lol EEG 8 UR dl a A ea PRI apa 621 608 576 | 32 | fay a EAN 
MONVeaTrs OF OVeRac cen oe awe 250 217 194 23 | 28 5 
Ace MOL ODOrtCd on. tp eae ae 668 615 565 50 | 50 3 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
1920 1910 
i 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS LOST White White 
All All 
classes For- Negro classes | For- Negro 
Native | eign- Native| eign- 
born born 
ANON oe se NE DD tape la a 100.0 |} 100.0! 100.0] 100.0 {| 100.0 || 100.0/ 100.0; 100.0 
Winder Sivears 3.5 6. See Pet 79.0 79.9 74.4 65.3 84. 2 85.8 78.0 67.7 
Uaraer Ti vear?= 2 sclera 13.4 14.0 8.5 11.0 14.8 15.9 8.1 9.9 
EASY a ae NR Ee ee 19.1 19.7 14.6 12.5 21.6 22.6 17.0 13.4 
BUVOAL Se atc on tee eg Lae ae) 22.5 29N7 23.2 15.5 23.7 24.1 23.0 16.0 
Sy NAS oh Ns Oe lp MP LE SS YA 13.3 13.1 15.8 13.7 14.3 1357 17.6 17.5 
Dos NAGE st ae RR SE a pe RY 8.4 8.1 RD 10.9 8.7 8.3 11.6 9.7 
REAY cya yep a A ge CRN i 2 SY a I 209 2.3 1 1:7 1.0 il 0.7 1,2 
SHUG VOCAL Ser rte Se LN 16.9 15.9 22.5 27.9 14.5 1332 20. 4 25.9 
DEVO Seen ames) Emre te AK 6.3 5.9 9.1 10.5 6.5 6.0 9.8 8.7 
OF NAGE da} 28 ep ete a as Br ee 4,2 4,1 5.0 5.7 4.1 3.8 5.6 8.5 
CONIC ate oe RL as Se 3.4 3.2 4,8 5.5 2.9 pa 3.7 4.7 
Sivearan teks MT a ks, OMB gba 333 4.5 0.7 |! 0.5 1.2 1.9 
SE CEE 2300 Uy aaa I ees pe SO is 0.5 0.5 0.3 17 0.3 0.2 0. 2 2.1 
@nildhcod!t fi SSE i Rean 3.0 Bal 1.8 eta he PRON lewicagal WO Lees to s.8 
1Onvears or. over{o. 2 as 10) tod 183 4.7 13 1.0 1.6 6,4 


1 Exact age not reported. 
1 Based upon the number for whom the age when hearing was lost was reported. 
Age at enumeration.—Table 26 gives the number and the per cent distribution 
of deaf-mutes, by age when hearing was lost, classified according to their age at 
enumeration. 
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TaBLE 26.—-DEAF-MUTES BY AGE AT ENUMERATION AND AGE WHEN: HEARING 
Was Lost, ror THE Unirep Srares: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


AGE AT ENUMERATION 


{ ei Ace Ma) 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS LOST 


{ | 
65 
Un- 
All ages! der 5 5to9 | 10 to 14 | 15 to 19 | 20 to 24 aidudaee years 


years years years years years years years and 
| | | over 
NUMBER 

OPAL eee oiecaps. are ae 35, 026 || 300 | 3,496 5, 319 | 4, 785 3,114 | 9, 926 6, 337 | 1,384 
Deafness congenital_-.-._-..-_- 13,513 || 182| 1,757 | 2,361 | 1,927/ 1,184! 3,627| 1,793] 523 
Deafness acquired ?___....---- | 21,513 | 118 | 1,739 | 2,958 | 2,858 | 1,930 | 6,299| 4,544) 861 

At age of— | 
Less than 5 years__.....---| 16,458 || 115 1, 458 2, 232 2, 139 1, 550 4,949 3, 839 561 
Less than 1 year__..---| 2,802 || 30 323 492 412 293 803 365 66 
END 0542 hp Une I alist Nya | 3,973 || 48 448 622 588 427 1, 096 629 87 
DIVERTS Ce Wee duet 4,687 |; 28 339 §28 587 428 1, 478 1, 106 169 
O Yeats... 53. 1o he 80 i ae 132 287 331 247 924 704 | = 129 
Sivas se el ie eds | 1, 759 4 97 176 181 136 564 486 104 
TANGY Bees ee 457 |: 7 119 127 40 19 84 49 6 
to Pears at see sisee Leh BOLO oH canal 130 389 | , 409 267 | 1,073 992 | 225 
DNCAIS ae ee ae AMS es | eda, 62 136 141 92 42 382 75 
Oivears eau ee 870) Wee 42 95 100 60 272 241 59 
0) VATS he Coane nd 103) eee 18 63 76 61 211 218 50 
SEVOATS 2.10 ale ae eC ea 6 62 Pai 44 149 137 38 
DIV ORES Dero Te rile Motte LOVE ees 2 33 21 10 18 14 3 
Childhood sein ae 621 || 3 151 | 184 45 31 118 69 16 
10 years or over__..-_-_---- PO es ele ee 5 71 31 37 41 15 
Age not reported.__.___--- GES neta. | Pe ae 103 194 51 122 103 44 

iT 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
“Potal ok 225 2S. s eteaboy 100. 0 ||100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0.) 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Deafness congenital. _________. 38.6 || 60.7 50. 3 44.4 40.3 38.0 36. 5 28.3 | 37.8 
Deafness acquired ?_________-- 61.4 || 39.3 49.7 55. 6 59. 7 62.0 63. 5 71.7 | 62.2 
At age of— 

Less than 5 years_____._--- 47.0 || 38.3 41.7 42.0 44.7 49.8 49.9 52.7 40. 5 
Less than 1 year__.---- 8.0 || 10.0 9. 2 9.2 8.6 9.4 8.1 5.8 4.8 
Tpyear ie) 6 Ny. ais 11.3 || 16.0 12.8 1.7 12.3 13.7 11.0 9.9 6.3 
myears ssp eyo ok gb. 13,451) e727 9.7 9.9 12.3 13.7 14.9 17,54 012.2 
Si VOars she hol wad 7.9 1.0 3.8 5.4 6.9 7.9 9.3 Libel 9.3 
BeVBATS F228 g ole Be 5.0 1.3 2.8 3.3 3.8 4,4 One 7.7) 7.5 
Enfancy/3s20" S veatue 1.3 200 3.4 2.4 0.8 0. 6 0.8 0.8 0. 4 
5109 yearsicy ea oye POLO ace ae 13 8.5 8.6 10.8 15.7 16.3 
5 sel RSs s Me ARP pat a Be Sere ga 1.8 2.6 2.9 3.0 4.3 6.0 5.4 
Gi years fee Se aes PDB Ne ae oe 132 1.8 2.1 1.9 2.7 3.8 4.3 
GVOATS Meas iS Oe OO tee 0.5 ny 1.6 2.0 2.1 3.4 3.6 
Siyea4rs feu wpe a "es fey Yee 0. 2 1..2 1.5 1.4 1.5 2,2 2h 
Oryears. ha SEG) me): Or3 Woes 0.1 | 0.6 0.4 0.3 0. 2 0. 2 0.2 
Childhoodigr yay rk 1.8 1.0 4.3 3.5 0.9 1.0 1.2 1.1 1.2 
10 years or over__-__--_--- O77 ieee Se ee 0.9 Mere 1.0 0.4 0.6 iL si 
Age not reported___._._.-__- FB |e Pa, Fa a | 1.9 4.1 1.6 152 1.6 240 

| i 


1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported. , 
2 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
3 Exact age not reported. 


Considered in relation to their age at enumeration, the proportion of congenital 
deaf-mutes steadily decreases with each advancing period up to the last, when 
there is a slight rise. Conversely, the proportion of adventitious deaf-mutes 
increases with advancing age up to 64 years, with a slight decrease in the last 
broad age group, 65 years and over. 
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At the earliest years of life the proportion of congenital deaf-mutes is consider- 


ably larger than of adventitious. 
the differences between the two proportions are reduced. 


In succeeding years of childhood and youth 
In adult life the pro- 


portion of adventitious deaf-mutes increases, becoming especially large for persons 
in late middle life, or from 45 to 64 years of age. 
be due in some part to more effective prevention, in recent years, of adventitious 


deafness, as a result of medical progress. 


These conditions may possibly 


It also appears that the earlier the loss 


of hearing, the smaller is the proportion of deaf-mutes who reach advanced 
years, another indication of the possible connection between early deafness and 
the length’ of the life span. 

In Table 27 are shown the number and the percentage distribution, by age 
when deafness occurred, for native white, foreign-born white, and negro deaf- 
mutes, classified by age at enumeration. 


TaBLE 27.—Derar-mMutTeEs BY Race, Nativity, AND AGE AT HNUMERATION— 
DIsTRIBUTION BY AGE WHEN Hearing Was Lost, ror THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 


~ 


[Figuresinclude only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


| 


AGE AT ENUMERATION 


RACE, NATIVITY, AND AGE Un- ; 65 
WHEN HEARING WAS LOST All der & 5 to 9 | 10 to14| 15 to19| 20 to 24! 25 to 44/| 45 to64| years 
ages! years | years | years | years | years | years | and 
years | Oven 
NUMBER 
Native white_.......-..| 30,805 289 | 3,288| 4,860] 4,278} 2,743) 8,625; 5,332] 1,114 
Deafness congenital...........| 11,819 || 175| 1,642] 2,126| 1,729| 1,022| 3,129| 1,468] 417 
Deafness acquired ?._.________| 18, 986 114 | 1,646] 2,784; 2,549] 1,721) 5,496] 3, 864 697 
At age of— Wels 
Less than 5 years_-_-__--___- 14, 713 111 | 1,380}; 2,083} 1,923] 1,397 | 4,371 | ..2,881 469 
Less than 1 year-.-_-.. 2, 578 29 307 462 378 259 732 336 58 
VEN Rael Teun ese Se aa 3, 632 48 422 592 538 390 993 553 71 
BAS TR YEN Hee Wee BO Ph SMM ale 4,176 22 325 492 §21 392 |. 1, 297 963 141 
SUV CALS ees Sloe Dla ee 2,411 2 124 265 288 221 | 797 584 lil 
ANV OBESE en 1, 489 4 88 149 162 eli) 476 401 83 
EnTAree yrs tt see ee 427 6 | 114 123 36 18 | 76 44 5 
Sito Myears__f.JJL_. AL ek 25988) | 51301 119 343 355 225 - 898 800} 173 
EVI ORT Sine trrs ye eet 1 O95s | Seaua= 55 116 117 82, 354 301 | 61 
Oy Rarset Bae: Ne 750) |}a eee 38 90 86 52 | 238 201 41 
EVCRTS On en see GA eee 18 58 68 49 166 180 38 
SIV GATS! Vi MIFE ony Gay 497 {8 ole 6 50 65 32 128 108 31 
O“VeaTS rn iwesiesties B44 eoeens 2 29 19 10 12 10 2 
Childhood 8:...«=..--50 576 3 147 178 40 29 101 64 1l 
10 years or over.._-.--_--- OAS | Se cee ol eee 45 59 2¢ 25 26 ibh 
Age not reported__-..-____-- DOIN] se oes | see = 85 172 43 101 93 33 
Foreign-born white_-___- 2, 622 5 61 184 253 173 865 816 243 
Deafness congenital.....__.-_- 798 3 25 83 72 44 247 227 92 
Deafness acquired ?._..__----. 1, 824 2 36 101 181 129 618 589 15y 
At age of— x | 
ahesspiitan Sb: yearson ae oo 1, 320 2 29 74 142 93 472 411 87 
Less than 1 year______- 1507s 9 15 21 20 52 26 7 
1h NETS) aR ees a TE eal 259) ||\Fee e vf 19 33 22 89 71 16 
EV OalSe3-- aeeekt 412 1 6 17 44 22 158 133 26 
BEV CALS 2 me oe wee eee 281) ees 3 11 31 16 100 102 16 
ACY OATS Stee Ae es POOH ys 2 10 11 13 66 76 21 
nifamn Gy Sule eee ae 19 1} 2 2 Pata eS ae il a it 
oO tO syears. 426 Poo pe Be 399 |} -.__-- 5 15 26 PAS 117 158 48 
ORY CATS a eee ee ec! ma} I ee ec 3 8 15 8 43 69}. 13 
Gavan sec. sae Ce SSn eee 2 1 a 3 27 31 16 
1G SIGS aS RA a eae 86) tee ae ee ace 1 2 | 9 31 31 12 
SAVORTS eee eet ies ot DB He eee ell eee 4 1 7 14 26 6 
DV CATS sseee one sees OAtie ee eee 1 gD Ree Le a 2 1 1 
C@hildhood\s2a. es. ear. S2uie. ek 2 1 3 2 16 5 3 
LO VeaTs:0T OVOne. 522s oe DAV east Eh Set eee 4 2 2 3 8 3 
Age not reported__....-.---- BO) | eae Se eee 7 8 | 5 10 i 10 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 27.—Derar-MuTEs BY Race, Nativiry, anD AGE aT ENUMERATION— 
DISTRIBUTION BY AGE WHEN HEARING Was "Lost, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920—Continued 


(Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


AGE AT ENUMERATION 


RACE, NATIVITY, AND AGE 65 
WHEN HEARING WAS LOST | ay || Under | 5 +9 | 10 to 14 | 15 to 19 | 20 to 24 | 25 to 44 | 45 to 64| years 
ages ! years years | years | years | years | years | years | and 
| a over 
| 
NUMBER—Continued e 

INOS O se tainly al 1, 487 5 138 270 236 183 | 391 173 25 
Deafness congenital___.______ 838 Shee ek Pegs 119 110| 297 91 14 
Deafness acquired ?_._._______ 649 24 55 121 117 (B3 164 82 11 

At age of— 
Less than 5 years___--___ 391 2 47 74 67 55 91 45 3 
Less than 1 year__-__- 66 ] 6 15 13 13 14 Ba ie ee 
TD Vear2as Ley vA es RG Ri RL 18 11 16 13 12 iy) ee ea 
ZiVCATS ie see ae ae OSA ee 8 19 20 12 22 10 1 
SVOars. Sees he 82 1 5 11 10 10 25 16 2 
4'years. 5 HAE ie BHr vue 7 16 8 6 17 eth tt ant ae 
Anfaneyie oy eas no LO eae 3 2 1 1 i At wap ues 
2D GO- OV CATS eso eee i (OFAN 2s aed Oh 6 | 30 27 14 56 27 4 
DLVOALSser seen coma. net ci a Peg el 4 12 9 74 24 10 nt 
6, Years Vee we Yk s 51, a a 2 3 7 4 7 8 2 
CYORTS SSO NN SO eis Sue nee Whe 4 6 3 14 1s Eg se 
Svyears eet ha 9 (| hal eel ee SSE 8 4 5 7 2 1 
Oivears foe sy yO aaa a ER a 3 + os) ise SP Rea es 4 2 eee 
Childhood. anew ann Tai ee aE Zz 5 2 A BE) Lie ct <a 2 
10 years or over_.__-_____ > oe poe od LD PA at Cy 1 9 il 6 7 1 
Age not reported__.________ BO Al eee ER 11 12 3 10 3 1 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ! 

Native white.-._...__.. 100. 0 100.0 ; 100.0; 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 
Deafness congenital..________ 38. 4 60. 6 49.9 43.7 40. 4 ie S583 36. 3 27.5 37.4 
Deafness acquired ?__.....__.| 61.6 39. 4 50.1 56.3 59. 6 62. 7 63.7 72.5 62.6 

At age of— 
Less than 5 years._____-_- 47.8 38. 4 42.0 42.9 45.0 50.9 50. 7 54.0 42.1 
Less than 1 year-_____- 8.4 10.0 9.3 9.5 8.8 9.4 8.5 6.3 5.2 
DP VGRE sects eee RIED 11.8 16.6 12.8 12, 2 12.6 14, 2 11.5 10. 4 6.4 
DVORTS aoc ss eh ea 13.6 7.6 9.9 10.1 12.2 14.3 15.0 18.1 IP sin' 
SIVOATS Scns MAU iene | 7.8 ON, 3.8 BAD 6.7 8.1 9.2 11.0 10.0 
AMOOTS Wwe oo he aaa 4,8 1.4 Dit 3.1 3.8 4.3 5.5 7.5 tan 
Prfancy sion Sa ee 1.4 251 3.5 2.6 0.8 0.7 0.9 0.8 0. 4 
DibO Owvearseees celta oe Tea i kee lplpen et m 3.6 Tek 8.3 8.2 10.4 15.0 15.5 
OFMBOIS ee ae SG lee aes | 7 2.4 ad 3.0 4.1 5. 6 5.5 
GEV ERTS recep eee LU Ali Aa eA Neve 1.9 2.0 1.9 2.8 3.8 3.7 
AmOOTS ie pee ree dra Mal peal ec 0.5 12 1.6 1.8 1.9 3.4 3.4 
SEVCATS ce ae weet Pea a bay: WL i TS A 0.2 1.0 1S 12 15 2.0 2.8 
Oivears ono. Ee C13 Fag Me i ek 0.1 0.6 0.4 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Ohildhnood te. see 1.9 1.0 4.5 327; 0.9 Hear 12 The 1.0 
10 years or a eat ee ONG [Pasar eae on 0.9 1.4 1.0 0.3 0.5 1.0 
Age not reported.___.--_.-_| Pee oe EGE ok ae) Bae ORE Lit 4.0 1.6 Lez 17 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE 27.—Dear-mures By Racer, Nativiry, AND AGE aT ENUMERATION— 
Distripution BY AGE WHEN Hearine Was Lost, ror THE UNITED STATES: 


1920—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


RACE, NATIVITY, AND AGE 


AGE AT ENUMERATION 


WHEN HEARING WAS LOST All Under | 5to 10 to 15 to 20 to 25 to 45 to bet? 

an 5 9 14 19 24 44 a Ni er 

8 years | years | years | years | years | years | years | (ver 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ‘—continued 
Foreign-born white_____ LOOLOD PN asin tae ep 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 
Deafness congenital. -_.___.-- PDs ei ok aa Fal er 45.1 28.5 25. 4 28. 6 27.8 37.9 
Deafness acquired ?_________- GOAG al hive SOE ewe ty 54.9 71.5 74.6 71.4 (OB9: 62. 1 
At age of— 

Less than 5 years____...-- OES | See ees eee ce 40, 2 56.1 53.8 54.6 50. 4 35. 8 
Less than 1 year-___-_- Tie (il | pope Atay bes een oh 8.2 8.3 11.6 6.0 3. 2 2.9 
Weverreee lk QE QUE Sev ce sary: na! Lee ae 10.3 13.0 12.7 10.3 8.7 6.6 
PR NCEE eS) ns 4 a a Se g Ra wt hid A tiga etn SC AT Pa 9.2 17.4 1g 18.3 16.3 10.7 
DAV OATS te see eee TOR Z| ee Bee a ee 6.0 IVA 9,2 11.6 12:5 6.6 
Styears =. sees tee Tei Gia (apes eee | OE 5.4 4,3 Fed 7.6 9.3 8.6 
Infancy 3222 5..2ee ue OZ) Vo ae fas | Ossie. 0.8 0.4 0. 4 

yOOVORVORTS= 20.5 8 hee os | g Use? | orgie oe AAO Day ge 8.2 10.3 15.6 13.5 19.4 19.8 
DUVORTS. cones sae Ae GeaeT HR ta AN, SRE: 4.3 5.9 4.6 5.0 8.5 5.3 
GUY GTS 2 owl ee ete PT hl bly A eR Page 0.5 2.8 17 Sit 3.8 6.6 
TAVOOTS . tM ee Vc BE VR onl RC a 0.5 0.8 5. 2 3.6 3.8 4.9 
SUVeaTGu cca Lue, Te CONE | USIP ARN Se Wasa Sie KP, 2D 0.4 4.0 1.6 ue 2.5 
ONVGRTS os ao vere eek aate CT) te en RO Nt Re ta 0.5 ON Mg a a 0.2 0.1 0. 4 

Childhood satu kate, 2)" | Nets Ahan, aes 0.5 it; 2 1:2 1.8 0.6 Nay? 

10 years or Over_.-..--..- (05,029) | Se EG AKT eg yn) 0.8 ike 0.3 1.0 1 2 

Age not reported___-.------ Pe Ou ee Wet at een en, 3.8 Ba2, 2.9 2 0.9 4.1 

Neeroriet ern aera JOON? 29. 98 100.0} 100.0}. 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 |.------ 

Deafness congenital____._.__ ie GA kee 60. 1 DOLL 50. 4 60. 1 58. 1 S2nOw Les 

Deafness acquired ?___.-.._--- | ee i do°9°|" 44.81 40:6 1 30.9 1. 4L9 Nn 4704 oor ene 
at:age of— 

Less than 5 years__._.-.-- DTV Tal (Maggs es 34. 1 27.4 28. 4 30.1 23.3 2620022 aes 
Less than 1 year-_.---- MEAD Soe SS 4.3 5.6 5.5 chal 3.6 nN A {Nes ats 
MV ORT ee ste 20 er IAC patna cea 13.0 4,1 6. 4 Tel oan Piel? eal atin i le 
Myearse see Fae Ue ws Ge Sia Ts ae 5.8 7.0 8.5 6.6 5.6 HoScite wesw 
BVOOTS oa ye oe We tend LAG y || eer 3.6 4.1 4.2 5,5 6.4 OF 2s aes 
SVGars ere A Ae ert 7A peal ade dl 5.1 5.9 3. 4 3o3 4.3 5S DRL SY 
Tnfane yas hs jot es Cy gh 1 Re 259, 0.7 0.4 0.5 0.3 Ti Dal cee ae 

Sto9 years... fu Ll 3 Re a 4.3 111 11.4 T2% 14.3 PSG! Pees eees 
OPVCATS ae eos. ee BOO i ae ee 2.9 4.4 3.8 tet 6d BY Seles eee 
GFYVCRTS= 2 ee. tee es Be nee 1.4 ie 3.0 232) 1.8 ral ea 
HEV CANS 2h wore Baek DVO il Neg Bad oe in get Ul Se 155 2.5 1.6 3.6 DAU Mh Sie 
RSV GATS | ena eS eter Peer ete eee 3. 0 ie Piet 1.8 pn) pL aE 
ORVGRT Seer. 1 > . sats ON TES |e eee TE Osaiieterei aoe. 1.0 127) eyed 

Childhood 322 ee eee ee st Or Gey ena 1.4 1.9 OuSH oe an CUS Se ak a Mf eo 

10 years or Over..-----_-- TSO Te ea ora 0.4 3.8 0.5 15,5 4 Oe eB 

Age not reported_._...._--- BOAy Th ees we ake 4.1 Onl 1.6 2.6 1 Seeee ee 


6 al A ie a ee eee ee ee eee a ee eee a eee ence eee eae 


1 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported. 


3 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost 


# Exact age not reported. 


4 Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 


was not reported. 


No particular differences are noted in the proportions of congenital deafness, as 


between the native whites and the foreign-born whites, in the earlier age periods, 
the small numbers involved in the case of foreign-born whites making com- 
parisons valueless. For the periods 15 to 19, 20 to 24, and 25 to 44, native 
whites have a considerably higher percentage for congenital deafness, but among 
foreign-born whites the proportion advances somewhat more rapidly toward 
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oldage. Among the latter, also, the proportion of adventitious deafness occurring 
after 4 years increases to a greater extent with advancing years. There is an 
exceptionally large proportion of congenital deafness among negroes at all age 
periods. While the figures here can not be regarded as entirely accurate, it is 
very likely that the higher proportions of congenital deafness among negroes, 
especially in advanced life, reflect the greater mortality among negroes from 
the diseases occasioning adventitious deafness, since they receive, in general, 
less frequent and less skilled medical service than white persons. 

The general life expectation of congenital and of adventitious deaf-mutes is 
contrasted in Table 28, which shows for both classes the percentage distribution 
at different age periods above 10 years. Though, as would be expected, the 
proportion of the congenital is larger at the earlier years, the proportion becomes 
larger for the adventitious in adult life, with the exception of old age. 


TaBLE 28.—Dear-mMutTEs 10 YEARS or AGE AND OverR—PER Crnt DistrI- 
BUTION BY AGE GROUPS, CLASSIFIED AS TO WHETHER OR Not CONGENITALLY 
DEAF, FOR THE UNITED Stares: 1920 


Congen- | Adven- Congen- | Adven- 
AGE GROUP Total itally | titiously AGE GROUP Total itally | titiously 
deaf deaf 1 | deaf deaf ! 

a a di and 20 to 24 years__---- | 10.1 10. 4 9.9 

Ss aN ae 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 || 25 to 44 years__.._.) 32. 2 31.8 32. 4 

ee ee el ALOIS VOATSE a -o| 20. 5 LbNg 23.4 

10 to 14 years__..--.-- 17.2 20. 7 15.2 || 65 years and over-__| 4,6 || 4.6 4.4 
15 to 19 years__......- 15.5 16.9 14.7 


1 Tnelaes those for whom the age when ewine ts was lost was not batietedt 
2 Includes only those whose age was reported. 

Of all the congenitally deaf 10 years of age and over, 48 per cent were under 
25 years of age, as compared with 39.8 per cent for the adventitious group. On 
the other hand, those 25 to 64 years of age formed only 47.5 per cent of the total 
congenitally deaf, while the corresponding proportion for the adventitiously deaf 
was 55.8 per cent. This distribution in Table 28, while eliminating the effect of 
the large number of children among the congenitally deaf, still indicates that 
that class is a much younger class than the adventitiously deaf. 

A comparison of the longevity of native white deaf-mutes with that of the gen- 
eral native white population is attempted in Table 29, in which is given the per- 
centage distribution by age periods from 5 upward (proportions for deaf-mutes 
under 5 being of less certain reliability), of the general population, of the con- 
genitally deaf, and of those losing hearing under 2 years of age—the latter group 
being further divided between those losing hearing in the first year of life and 
those losing it in the second. 

In the later periods of life, both in late middle life, or from 45 to 64, and in 
old age, or after 64, the proportion for each group of deaf-mutes is lower than for 
the general population. In the general population, one-fifth (20.9 per cent) 
are 45 or over, while among deaf-mutes whose deafness was congenital and 
among those losing hearing in the first year, and those losing hearing in the 
second year of life only about one-sixth (16.3 per cent, 15.6 per cent, and 17.5 
per cent, respectively) are so. Of the general population, 4.6 per cent reach 
old age, or 65 or beyond, while only 3.6 per cent of the congenitally deaf, and 
only 2.3 per cent and 2 per cent, respectively, of those losing hearing in the first 
or second years of life, do so. This would seem clearly to indicate that deaf- 
mutes on the whole, especially the adventitiously deaf, have a shorter span of 
life than the population at large. Deaf-mutes survive to old age less frequently 
than do the hearing; and those who become deaf during infancy are shorter- 
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lived than those born deaf. It should not be assumed that deaf-mutism operates 
directly to shorten the lives of deaf-mutes. The figures here presented do strongly 
suggest, however, that the conditions and diseases which cause deafness also lead 
to reduced vitality and lowered resistance to disease. 


- ‘TanLteE 29.—NativE Waitt Drar-mMuTEs 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OvER WHO 
Were Dear FROM INFANCY, BY AGE, FOR THE UNITED Srates: 1920 — 


[Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


{ 


NUMBER ! PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
Deaf-mutes (native white) Deaf-mutes (native white) 
a Losing hearing Losing hearing |General 
SESE ENE MERATION at age of— General at age of— ‘ | popula- 
population tion 
oun ———7—— (native white)| bee Beat , (native 
} q ned di 1 year 4 de ay 1 year | White) 
Under | but un- Under | but un- 
1 year | der 2 1 year der 2 
years years 
5 years and over-_-- 11, 5383 | 2,532) 3,559 70, 675, 825 | 100. 0 100. 0° 100. 0 100. 0 
OLLOOWCRES ) 222 Bee Eee | 1, 642 307 422 9, 917, 361 14,2 12.1 11.9 14.0 
10 to 14 years. .....------ 2, 126 462 592 9, 037, 960 | 18. 4 18. 2 16.6 12.8 
15 to 19 years_.-.-.----.. 1, 729 378 538 7, 786, 213 15.0 14.9 15.1 11.0 
20:00)\24 yearss >. --2-- 22. : 1, 022 259 390 7, 258, 497 8.9 10. 2 11.0 10.3 
25 to 44 years_........--- 3, 129 732 993 21, 930, 090 27.1 28.9 27.9 31.0 
45 to 64 years. ....--.-.-- 1, 468 336 553 11, 490, 905 WAY 13.3 15.5 1653 
65 years and over.__.-.-- 417 58 71 3, 254, 799 3.6 2.3 2.0 4.6 
| 


1 Includes only those whose age at enumeration was reported. 


MARITAL CONDITION 


The marital condition of deaf-mutes is an important subject of study, chiefly 
because deaf-mutism is so often due to hereditary causes. From the eugenic 
standpoint, the marriage of deaf-mutes, at least in many cases, tends to per- 
petuate stocks having defective hearing. Furthermore, students of heredity 
have learned that any characteristic possessed by both parents is even more 
likely to be transmitted to their children. Hence, the intermarriage of deaf- 
mutes in general might be expected to increase the probability of deaf-mute 
offspring. This expectation is borne out by the statistics, presented in a later 
section of this report, concerning deafness among relatives of the deaf-mutes 
reported in this census.’ While no census figures are available concerning the 
extent to which marriages between deaf-mutes occur, private research has shown 
that most deaf-mutes marry other deaf-mutes.1é 

Comparison with general population.—Table 30 gives the distribution accord- 
ing to marital condition of male and female deaf-mutes 15 years of age and over 
returning special schedules for 1920 and 1910, and the corresponding percentage 
distribution for the general population in 1920. The marital condition of deaf- 
mutes 15 years of age and over is shown for each geographic division and State 
in Table 96, page 148. 


TaBLE 30.—DeEaArF—-MvTES 15 Years or AGE AND OVER, BY SEX AND Marirau 
CONDITION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


{Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF PER CENT 

NUMBER OF DEAF-MUTEs ! DISTRIBUTION 

DEAF-MUTES, uaa aAL IE GLEE Tin eal GN eas 

MARITAL CONDITION 1920 1920 1910 ; AOE 

Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Male Female Male hale Male miata Male Bes 
Total, 15 years and over ?_- 14, 306 11, 605 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 100.0 | 100.90 
Single sce One oA AY a ea eo 8, 494 6, 183 60. 4 54.4 68. 2 58. 6 302 27.4 
Married, widowed, or divorced-.. 5, 569 5, 193 39. 6 45.6 31.8 41.4 64.8 72.6 
IVES eric ee ae As ROY 5, 075 4, 486 36.1 39. 4 29. 4 35.7 59. 4 60. 7 
Widowedes Sires yeu aise 359 594 2.6 5.2 2.0 5.4 4.8 IBY, 
Divorceds= 2 er erent Laan 135 113 1.0 1.0 0.4 0.3 0. 6 0.8 
Marital condition not reported __- 243 DOG) i ta. plane tend | Meirce 0 | x EA i CNet hae | or 


1 Based upon the population whose marital condition was reported. 
2 Includes the small number whose age was not reported. 

Marriage is much less frequent among deaf-mutes of either sex than among 
the population as a whole. The proportion of male deaf-mutes 15 years of age 
and over who are or have been married is somewhat less than the proportion for 
females, the respective proportions being two-fifths (39.6 per cent) and a little 
under one-half (45.6 per cent). With the general population the proportion who 
are or have been married is about two-thirds (64.8 per cent) in the case of males, 
and in the case of females a little under three-fourths (72.6 per cent). The fact 
that marriage among deaf-mutes is not as common as among the general popu- 
lation may be explained in some measure by the fact that deaf-mutes on the 
average marry at a somewhat later age than the general population. Their 
school career, for one thing, ordinarily continues to a later age than is the case 
with hearing persons, often causing the postponement of marriage. 


15 See pp. 121-142. 
16 See E. A. Fay, Marriages of the Deaf, 1898; Publications of Volta Bureau, especially various writings 


of A. G. Bell; Harry Best, The Deaf: Their Position in Society and the Provision for their Education in 
the United States, 1914, p. 55. 
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The proportions who are widowed are only about one-half as great among 
deaf-mutes as among the general population. The larger proportion of widows 
than of widowers in the deaf-mute population simply reflects conditions in the 
population at large. Widowers are ordinarily more likely to remarry than 
widows; while at the same time females, since they generally marry at earlier 
ages and live to greater ages than males, more often survive the breaking, by 
death, of the marriage relation. The proportion divorced, however, is greater 
for deaf-mutes than for the general population, in the case of males being almost 
double. This circumstance leads to the inquiry, which is, however, somewhat 
outside the range of the present report, whether deaf-mutism is responsible in 
any degree for the dissolving of the marriage relation. 

Deaf-mutes, both male and female, were married to a greater extent in 1920 
than in 1910. The proportion divorced for both sexes practically trebled in 
this 10-year period, an increase much greater than for the population at large.” 

Sex, race, and nativity.—In Table 31 is shown the marital condition of deaf- 
mutes according to race and nativity classes, for each sex. 


’ 


TABLE 31.—DerArF-MuTES 15 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY Rack, Nativity, 
Sex, anD Marirat ConpiITION, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


WHITE 
z All Other 
SEX AND MARITAL CONDITION classns i wie Negro Galeceit 
Total Native Ronn 
NUMBER ! 

TVEALES We Bee EN eae 14, 306 13, 683 12, 330 1, 353 567 56 
Single om oiveh. 4 wat el wield. by 8, 494 8, 005 7, 290 715 447 42 
Married, widowed, or divorced_______ 5, 569 5, 447 4, 835 612 109 13 

Srrvedsce ets 20 API EEL) 5, 075 4,977 4, 434 543 86 12 

VV CLO WGC Bate ee eas 359 340 287 3 18 1 
AD IWOTCOO 22 f ee eS ee ea 135 |} 130 114 16 De ec ae te 
Marital condition not reported_-_-_____ 243 231 205 26 11 1 

Beales ts tecuy ees 11, 605 11, 057 10, 038 1,019 BOT) val 
Singiqweae ey hire LETRA Se 6, 183 5, 785 5, 298 487 371 27 
Married, widowed, or divorced. ____- 5, 193 5, 058 4, 541 517 123 12 

VIET IOC Cine th nt ENR at te 4, 486 4,389 3, 964 425 88 9 
BWV ALELOWIOG Sls BO es a 594 |} 567 482 85 25 2 
MTV ONCOG sci8 orto ee eee fue 113 102 95 fi 10 1 
Marital condition not reported_-_____- 229 |; 214 199 15 13 2 
| 4 5 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 

ih LOSSY NEES 9 a eS 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 LOO} 0) ere 
SES | Ea gO eR 60. 4 59. 5 || 60. 1 53. 9 8074 faseg ues 
Married, widowed, or divorced --_-_--- 39.6 40. 5 39. 9 46, 1 19:6) ee 

ATTIC see ATOR ams Bee SE ie 36. 1 37.0 36. 6 40. 9 1b i6) pee 

WIG OWiCG ees erties oratory 256 2.5 2.4 4.0 rier hereto 
HOON CO Cae eae ee ie ek: el eae 1.0 1.0 0.9 1,2 OUQR Darra nn 
| 

CINGI OS Mie: he eb ke as Sse Sh 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100ZOR aes - 
SUN PLO sees saws ae eke 54, 4 53. 4 53. 8 48. 5 TOA toe 
Married, widowed, or divorced --_---- 45. 6 46. 6 46. 2 5125 A HOM) ener ers 

IVE GET ICU Oe te ates or arden ss cok. Oe 39. 4 40. 5 40.3 42.3 7h they [eal ike 

METCLOWICU NING ou ee reas Slt le D2 6.2 4.9 8.5 Shs UN dD 

UW OTCO re eae ex heey ae SE ee ge SLE. | 1.0 0.9 || 1.0 0.7 QPOs ke 
| 


1 Includes a small number whose age was not reported. : 
2 Based upon the number whose marital condition was reported; not shown where base is less than 100. 


17 See Fourteenth Census reports, 1920, Vol. II, p. 387. 
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Colored deaf-mutes appear to marry only about half as frequently as do whites. 
Disregarding the small number of ‘‘Other colored,” only one-fifth (19.6 per cent) 
of males and one-fourth (24.9 per cent) of females among negro deaf-mutes have 
been married, as against two-fifths (40.5 per cent) and a little under one-half 
(46.6 per cent), respectively, among the whites. In the population at large, negro 
persons enter into marriage to a slightly greater extent than white persons: 
The situation probably is due in considerable part to the smaller attendance of 
negro deaf-mute children at special schools for the deaf, where opportunities are 
afforded for acquaintance with persons of the opposite sex; to some extent, also, 
this condition may be due to the relatively lower economic status of negro deaf- 
mutes, which would tend to discourage marriage among them. Divorce among 
the negroes is twice as frequent as among whites for females, but it is a little less 
frequent for males. With both sexes, in the general population, the proportion 
divorced is a little higher for negroes. 

Foreign-born white deaf-mutes, both male and female, marry to a slightly 
greater extent than native whites, the difference in the per cent, however, not 
being so great as for the same two groups in the general population. There are 
several factors which may account for this, factors for the most part peculiar to 
the marriage customs of the foreign-born. In the first place, the foreign-born 
population, as a class, is older than the native population, and therefore contains 
a relatively larger number of persons of marriageable age; at the same time 
there is a tendency among some of the foreign-born groups to marry at a compara- 
tively early age. In addition, the foreign-born, more often congregated in cities, 
with more intimate contacts among particular national or racial groups, are 
generally likely to be thrown together in social relationships. Moreover, the 
proportion of homeless, “floating’’ males which exists among certain foreign 
groups is likely to be much smaller in the case of deaf-mutes. The high propor- 
tion widowed among foreign-born deaf-mutes is largely accounted for by the 
greater average age of foreign-born deaf-mutes and their later marriage. The 
foreign-born whites have the largest proportion divorced for males and the 
smallest for females. Among the foreign-born in the general population the pro- 
portion divorced is relatively very low for both sexes. 

Age.—The age at which deaf-mutes marry is shown in Table 32, giving the 
number of deaf-mutes 15 years of age and over, of either sex, classified by age 
and marital condition. Table 33 gives the per cent distribution by marital con- 
dition in 1920, as compared with figures for 1910, together with the correspond- — 
ing distribution for the total population in 1920. 


TaBLE 82.—Dear-mutes 15 YrAaRS oF AGE AND OveER, BY AGE, SEX, AND 
MaritTaL CONDITION, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


65 | Age 
ATT a 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 45 to | 65 to years not 
SEX AND MARITAL CONDITION z 19 24 29 34 44 54 64 ab re- 
ages | years | years | years | years | years | years | years | (yo, Dok 

e 
NEAIOS te A eae eS Te a eae eer, 14, 306 |/2, 530 |1, 741 |1, 589 |1,530 |2, 432 |2, 226 |1,345 | 735 | 178 
Singles A yk: eran fen UU es a 8, 494 ||2,470 |1, 573 |1,027 | 758 11,006; 779 | 489] 278) 114 
Married, widowed, or divorced._-_-_-- 5, 569 8 | 134 | 542] 756 {1,402 {1,418 | 833} 443 33 
INAYTIOG oe eee Be le ae me ee 5, 075 Bu 7125 4 b21 1 724-|1, 332 11, 800°] 713 | 32a 20 
Widowed ste ie es 359 2 6 10 14 34 83 | 100] 106 4 
TOUVOLCOG. et Bi sepa wl lato tees PE DS 136A lene 3 AM 18 36 35 20 10 2 


Marital condition not reported - .-.---- 243 52 34 20 16 24 29 23 14 31 
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TaBLE 82.—DeraF-mMuTEs 15 YEARS oF AGE AND Over, By Aas, SEX, AND 
MariItTau CONDITION, FOR THE UNiTEp States: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


Age 

AIL || 15.to | 20 to| 26 to | 80 to | 85 to | 45 to | 55 to | o..| not 

SEX AND MARITAL CONDITION ages 19 24 29 34 44. 54 64 and |nt&% 
years | years | years | years | years | years | years| 904, asin 

e 

BEG 01 so) RAE tee 11, 605 ||2, 255 |1,373 |1, 234 |1,190 |1,951 |1, 697 |1, 069 649 187 
SRO vende Se ek SOUS Seek SR a aes een 6, 183 |/2,181 |1,023 | 571} 455 | 652) 5382) 386) 282 101 
Married, widowed, or divorced_-_----- 5, 193 25 | 324; 653 | 709 |1,264 |1,148 | 662) 352 56 
Married a sii tis 12g. “erie elo 74486 23 314 632 664 |1,166 |1,000 | 490 151 46 
VCO GUlesertumte al eine wety gece 2h 594 1 4 11 26 69 122 159 194 8 
Divorced ne. oy Se SAL tee Eee ies 113 1 6 10 19 29 26 13 7 2 
Marital condition not reported _--_---- 229 49 26 10 26 Slay ely) 21 15 30 


TaBLe 33.—Derar-MutTEes 15 Years or AGE AND OveR—PerR Cent Distri- 
BUTION ! By Marita ConpiTion, By AGE AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


{ 


MALE FEMALE 
Married, widowed, Married, widowed, 
or divorced or divorced 
AGE AND CLASS OF POPULATION eee preteens Coe Np x2 4 
Single rs 2 S || Single ro 3 S} 
Total|| EB 1 e-|.8 Total] & | B | 8 
Total E = £ ota 5 3 g 
a Broa = E | as 
| 
15 years and over: ? ; 
General population: 1920} 35.2! 648 69.4) 4.8) 0.6 PH: al eral 6) 60.7 | 11.2] 0.8 
Deaf-mutes: 1920._._--- 60.4 | 39.6 36. 1 2.6 1.0 54. 4 45.6 39. 4 6.2 1.0 
Deaf-mutes: 1910_.._--- 68.2] 31.8 29. 4 2.0 0. 4 58. 6 41.4 ae yl 5.4) 0.3 
15 to 19 years: 
General population: 1920__.--| 97.9 21 Qe Se) (3) Sila 12.9 12.6") 4073 Ont 
Deaf-mutes: 1920_...-.--.---- 99, 7 fini 8 D2) 0. Lil seeee 98.9 1. 1.0} 8). | @ 
Deaf-mutes: 1910_.-------_--- 99.9 0. 1 Oy hy ees eae 98. 9 Te) 1 i igh eat fore 
20 to 24 years: 
General population: 1920. -._-_- 70.9 | 29.1 28.4, | 0.5: 0.2 45.6] 64.4 62. 4) ed 4 06 
Deaf-mutes: 1920....-.------- 92.1 7.9 Gio 0. 4 0. 2 75.9 24.1 23.3 0.3 0. 4 
Deaf-mutes: 1910...---------- 95.5 4.5 Ai4) |esgeel 0.1 81.5 18.5 17.8 0.5 0. 2 
25 to 29 years: 
General population: 1920-_-_.-- 39.5 | 60.5 68.8} 1:17)" 0.5 23.1 |. 76.9 73.4 | 2.6! 0.9 
Deaf-mutes: 1920_.----------- 65. 5 34. 5 33. 2 0. 6 0.7 46.7 53.3 51.6 0.9 0.8 
Deaf-mutes: 1910___-.-...---- 79.9 20.1 19.6 0. 4 0.1 ;| 56.2 43.8 42.1 13 0.1 
30 to 34 years: 
General population: 1920.__.-; 24.2] 75.8 Coven esis Ose 14.9} 85.1 80.2; 3.9] 1.0 
Deaf-mutes: 1920_....-------- 50:1 | 49:9 || 47.8). 0.9) 1.2 39.1! 60.9 B70") 2) 26 
Deaf-mutes: 1910._...---.---- 60. 8 39. 2 38. 6 0.3 0.3 44.0 56. 0 54.0 Loh ba Ose 
35 to 44 years: 
General population: 1920_..--| 16.2 | 83.8 || 80.0; 3.0! 0.9 11.4} 886!) 80.3) 72) L1 
Deaf-mutes: 1920_.-..-.--_--- 41.8 58. 2 55.3 1.4 1.5 34. 0 66. 0 60. 9 3.6 1.5 
Deaf-mutes: 1910...-.--.----- 47.6 52. 4 49.7 2.0 0.7 40.3 59. 7 55. 3 SUTAEUOET 
45 to 54 years: 
General population: 1920- ---- 1270} SS. 0rlie Sl. 2 fir Ons tr 0 9.6} 90.4 || 74.1 | 15.3 | 10 
Deaf-mutes: 1920.....-------- BOA0) 64. 5 HOD) eesa8 1.6 31.7 68.3 59. 5 3 1.5 
Deaf-mutes: 1910... --...3.--- 44.4] 55.6 52:4) (25 Tol OnO 40.8 | 59.2 5056 8a2 1024 
55 to 64 years: 
General population: 1920.....| 9.8 | 90.2 78.1.) 11. 26" dh 0, 8.41 91.6 61.3 | 29.6] 0.8 
Deaf-mutes: 1920. ..--.------- 37.0 63. 0 53.9 7.6 1.5 36. 8 63. 2 46.8 | 15.2 12 
Deaf-mutes: 1910..------.-.-- 48.0 52.0 45.9 5.3 0.8 46. 1 53. 9 37.9 | 15.6) 0.4 
65 years and over: 
General population: 1920--__-- 7.4} 92.6 64.9 | 27.0 | 0.7 7 14!) 9239 34.0 | 58.5 | 0.4 
Pea-mpn bes P20 ne: = ese ae 38. 6 61. 4 45.4 | 14.7 1.4 44.5 55. 5 23.8 | 30.6 Rat 
Deaf-mutes: 1910_-_...------- 48.3 61.7 36.3 | 14.°7 0.7 46.8 53. 2 4) eye Ot 4 bso 0.3 


| 


1 Based upon the population whose marital condition was reported. 
2 Includes the small number whose age was not reported. 
3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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At no age period is marriage as common with deaf-mutes as with the popula- 
tion as a whole. Deaf-mutes, furthermore, as already observed, usually marry 
at more advanced ages than the general population. Although females gener- 
ally marry at earlier ages than males, their earlier start in the case of deaf-mutes 
is much less pronounced. Among male deaf-mutes from 15 to 19 years of age 
marriage is only about one-seventh as frequent as with the general population 
and among female deaf-mutes only about one-twelfth. Among deaf-mutes 
20 to 24 the ratio for males is about one-fourth and for females not quite one-half. 
With succeeding age periods the disparity between deaf-mutes and the general 
population, as to the percentage who have been married, constantly decreases, 
but the gap between them is never closed up, the nearest:approach being for those 
in middle life, when the percentage of married persons among deaf-mutes is some- 
what less than two-thirds as large as the percentage in the general population. 
The proportion who have been married among male deaf-mutes is greater for 
each successive higher age group up to late middle life, when it decreases, 
whereas in the general population the increase is continued to the end of life. 
The circumstance that at the older age periods, or at advanced years, deaf- 
mutes are married to a relatively less extent, especially in connection with the 
general movement since 1910, suggests not only that deaf-mutes now marry 
at younger age periods than formerly, but that the percentage who marry has 
increased faster among deaf-mutes than among the population as a whole. 
Doubtless the increasing opportunities for better education, particularly voca- 
tional training, among deaf-mutes, has resulted in higher earning capacity and 
has thereby encouraged marriage, and at earlier age periods. 

The proportion widowed remains at all periods less for deaf-mutes than for the 
general population. The proportion of deaf-mutes who were divorced is rel- 
atively greater for both sexes in early middle life and advanced life. 

Divorce among deaf-mutes, as shown by the returns, seems to occur more 
frequently at earlier ages in 1920 than in 1910. 

Age when hearing was lost.—In Table 34 are presented the number and per cent 
distribution by marital condition of male and female deaf-mutes, classified, 
further, according to age when hearing was lost. 

Marriage apparently occurrs to a greater extent among deaf-mutes whose deaf- 
ness is acquired than among those whose deafness is congenital; in the case of 
males, the proportion for the former class is over two-fifths (44.1 per cent) and 
for the latter class, under one-third (31.1 per cent), and, in the case of females, 
slightly over one-half (50.8 per cent) for the one and a little over one-third 
(36.5 per cent) for the other. The proportions for those who have been married 
increase, for both sexes, with the age of the occurrence of deafness in childhood; 
there is a decrease, however, with males losing hearing after 10 years, the pro- 
portion for these being even less than for the congenitally deaf. The propor- 
tions widowed show steady increases with the age of the loss of hearing, the 
proportion among the males who became deaf after 10 years being very high. 
The proportions divorced, in general, slightly increase with the ages of the occur- 
rence of deafness. 

To a certain extent the number of marriages among the different groups is 
affected by the difference in their age distribution, because the earlier the occur- 
rence of deafness the smaller are the proportions who have attained marriageable 
age. This factor, on the whole, may be regarded as negligible, however. In 
general, the later that hearing is lost the greater is the proportion of married 
deaf-mutes. 
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TaBLE 34.—Derar-MuTEs 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OveER, BY SEX AND AGE WHEN 
Hearine Was Lostr—DistriBuTIoNn By MariTaL CONDITION, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


| 


DEAFNESS ACQUIRED 
| 
ata | At less than 6 years of 
eed | age Atio| At 
SEX AND MARITAL CONDITION Total | oon- At |years| age 
Paes ii ] 5 to9|ofage| not 
ie Total?) | Less 4 | Nears] or | te: 
| than | 2 to 4] of age] over | port- 
al? 
| Total |! 8 years ed 
| years? 
I] Has 
NUMBER 


Males 15 years of age and over3__} 14, 306 || 5,017 | 9, 289 || 7,058 || 2,780 | 4,278 /|1, 690 111 288 


SUT PISS UO SL eee dee a La at 8, 494 || 3,384 | 5,110 || 3,919 || 1,747 | 2,172 | 801 78 226 
Married, widowed, or divorced._.__--_- 5, 569 || 1,580 | 4,039 || 3, 041 994 | 2,047 | 865 31 48 
INF arr ie cme! Vere aes SURE Sa Me 5,075 || 1,399 | 3,676 || 2, 788 920 | 1,868 | 773 21 43 
Willa eee te Se me Lae 359 97; 262 181 53 128 63 10 5 
DIV OF COs ae tre teen es brah e 135 34; 101 || ap: 21 51 20 DEY aS” 
Marital condition not reported_______- 243 103 140 98 39 59 24 2 14 


Females 15 years of age and over3_} 11, 605 || 4,196 | 7,409 || 5, 595 2, 236 | 3,359 |1, 307 89 277 
SIE Lets ea oe Sha ik Fey en Bah 6, 183 |} 2,602 ' 3,581 || 2,679 || 1,207 | 1,472 568 67 202 
Married, widowed, or divorced..._---- 5,193 || 1,493 | 3,700 || 2,831 || 997 | 1,884; 712 19 65 

WE EOC ern Sep Re Cas Dare (Oa ah! 4,486 || 1, 284 | 3, 202 || 2, 467 881 | 1, 586 594 16 57 

ICO Wiedint: ve ya cera es oe UDO 594 178 416 304 90 214 97 2 8 

DIVOTCEOses so eho Soee es fee esas 113 31 82 || 60 26 34 Pa ee ees 

Marital condition not reported_----__- 229 101 | 128) 85 32 53 27 3 10 
at ! 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION # 


Males 15 years of age and over_--} 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
a ———__— 

Sin Vigmenee ues sure a ere Soe Mien y 60. 4 68.9 | 55.9 56. 3 Gre Ole Oa 48. 1G Guy 82.5 
Married, widowed, or divorced_..---_- 39. 6 31.1) 441 43.7 36.3 | 48.5] 51.9 | 28.4] 17.5 
SEE KYO lp Adi 9 gl a Re A ah Sopeg 98 Gl 36. 1 28.5 | 40.2 40.1 33.6 | 44.3 | 46.4 | 19.3] 15.7 

Nae CO G26 LA ee ae Sire ae) ANA QeB ins 210 2.9 2.6 1.9 380 fi 8e8. |) 9e2 1.8 

AD IV OTECH eee LSE ME ak Ee he 1.0 0.7 11 1.0 0.8 1 Ab? Yl ed Sy aki S| VO 
Females 15 years of ageand over__| 100.0 |; 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |------ 100. 0 
BSbrig teresa eed Tee ek LE 54. 4 63. 5 | 149: 2 48. 6 54:8) }) 44.5) 1144.4 Jouve. 75.7 
Married, widowed, or divorced_._-_---- 45. 6 36.5 | 50.8 51. 4 A5SSQ C1 O5n.55 0} SOO» [Se 24.3 
SWAT Tel | Oe I SE SDS ee 2 ye a en 39. 4 31.4) 44.0 44.8 40.0 | 48.0 | 46.4 |_----- pan 
Widowed eas. 220 Beste iar Ee, sy 4,3 a, .0 5. 5 4.] 6.5 TO ieeete s 3.0 
Divorced’ 0). See se eee 1.0 0.8 LL 1.1 1.2 PON (MUG) see at ae 


1 Includes those reported as having lost their hearing in infancy and childhood but without statement 
as to exact age. 

2 Includes those reported as having lost their hearing in infancy but without statement as to exact age. 

3 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

4 Based upon the number for whom marital condition was reported. Per cent not shown where base is 


less than 100. 


If, as appears to be the case,'® the marriages of congenital deaf-mutes are 
more likely to result in deaf-mute offspring than the marriages of adventitious 
deaf-mutes, it is well that comparatively few congenital deaf-mutes are married. 
The increasing proportion of marriages of deaf-mutes with the advance of the 
age at which deafness occurred doubtless indicates that in later years of child- 
hood, with a relatively better retention or with the acquisition of speech, and 
with broader contacts in consequence, including contacts with hearing persons, 
opportunities for marriage are enlarged. 


18 See E. A. Fay, Marriages of the Deaf, 1898. 


EDUCATION 


Deaf-mutes are in greater need of education than almost any other element 
in the population. Denied human intercourse through the usual channel of 
the ear, by means of which is conveyed a vast amount of informal, unsystem- 
atized knowledge—especially in childhood, the most important educational 
period in life—deaf-mutes must consequently rely chiefly upon formal, system- 
atized education, communicated by other processes than by sound through the 
ear, or they will remain with minds in large part blank and unenlightened. For 
those reasons a special system of education has had to be devised for deaf-mutes. 
Nor has society done its full duty to them till it has induced or compelled them 
to take advantage of the educational facilities within their reach. 

Attendance at schools of various types.—Table 35 shows the number of deaf- 
mutes 5 years of age and over returning special schedules in 1920, distributed 
according to school attendance and the character of the education given, 
together with the percentage distribution for 1920 and 1910, for both sexes 
combined and for males and females separately. 


TaBLE 35.—DEAF-MUTES 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY SEX AND EDUCATION, 
FOR THE UNITED Sratss: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


e861 PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
EDUCATION 1920 1 1910 
Both Fe- | 
Male | 
sexes male | Both || waie| Fe- || Both|l patel Fe 
sexes male || sexes male 
— — | ~ 
"otal s Se8s tay sealed pease 34, 726 |/19,008 |15, 718 |;100.0 |/100.0 |100.0 ||100.0 |:100.0 | 100.0 
Having attended school____...._.-.----_-- 30, 565 ||16, 891 |13, 674 || 88.6 || 89.5 | 87.6 || 84.6 || 85.4 | 83.7 
Having attended special school for the 
Core Gaepee MUM ee hp Dis RDI OS eau eS 29, 867 |'16, 513 |13, 354 || 86.6 || 87.5 | 85.5 || 82.7 || 83.5 | 81.8 
Having ‘attended other schools also___- 4,036 || 2,286 | 1,750 || 11.7 |; 12.1 | 11.2 oie 8.2 3.2 
Common school only___.-.-.------- 3,015 || 1,697 | 1,318 8.7 9.0) 84 2.3 2.3 2.3 
High school or academy_-__-_.-_--- 380 || 231 149 body || Qa O 0.4 0.4 0.4 
University or college..--..--------- 138 || 94 44) 0.41 0.5) 0.3]! 0.21) 0.2 0.1 
Schools of miscellaneous character_ _ 344 | 176 168 10 1 OsOiia iad 0.2 0.2 0.3 
Schools of character not reported_.._| 159 I 88 71 0.5 || 0.5) 0.5 || O.1 0.1 0.1 
Having attended no other school_-__-_-- 25, 831 |'14, 227 |11, 604 || 74.9 || 75.4 | 74.3 || 79.5 || 80.3 | 78.5 
Reporting no other instruction___-___ 25, 484 |/14,055 |11, 429 |) 73.9 || 74.5 | 73.2 || 78.9 || 79.7 | 77.9 
Reporting private instruction at i! | 
THOT Oye ee ee ce utes anne 347 172 alike. 1.0 0.9 LAP O76 0.7 0.6 
Not having attended special school for F 
the deah oe fy Guy AE ae iss 698 | 378 320 2.0 2.0; bi Q3 030109 1.8 1.9 
Having attended— 
Common school only__......-.-.--- ST S275 236 1.5 LeOulat Le Syl hed 12. 133 
High school or academy_---.------- 44 25 19 0.1 OD OSL 0.1 0.1 0.1 
University or college___-.-..----.-- 12 | 8 4/1 () (3) CE) pac area ad lg al Pi 
Schools of miscellaneous character _ - 61 | 28 33 0.2 Onde ON?, 0. 4 0.4 0.3 
Schools of character not reported _._- 70 | 42 28 || 0.2 0.2] 0.2 )) 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Not having attended school_.......-.---- 3, 917 || 1,978 | 1,939 || 11.4 |) 10.5 | 12.4 |) 15.4 || 14.6} 16.3 
Reporting private instruction at home-.-_} 163 63 100 0.5 0534 4056 0. 0.5 0.7 
Reporting no instruction.__.-_----.-_-- 3, 754 || 1,915 | 1,839 |} 10.9 |) 10.1 | 11.8 || 14.8 || 14.1 |} 15.6 
Not reporting as to education__.......--- SEV MBN el es ee dit Us| Pane | Ac alga | ad Ia ee 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
4 Based upon the number reporting as to sea 
3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Almost nine-tenths (88.6 per cent) of the deaf-mutes of the United States have 
had some schooling, a proportion that is only a little below that for the general 
population, though it is to be remembered that as a rule the education of deaf- 
mutes is of more restricted character than that of hearing persons. Probably 
the actual extent of education among deaf-mutes is not quite so great as the fig- 
ures would indicate, since schedules were returned more fully by educated than 
by uneducated deaf-mutes, by reason of the large number of deaf-mutes located 
and enumerated through schools and other agencies engaged in work for the deaf, 

Nearly all educated deaf-mutes (86.6 per cent) attended the special schools 
conducted for them, most.often at the State institutions, and less often at the day 
schools established in some cities, and less often still at denominational or other 
private schools. By far the greater number have had their education exclusively 
at the special schools. The education received elsewhere than at the special 
schools in most cases has been acquired before the loss of hearing made special 
instruction necessary. This education has been principally at the regular com- 
mon schools, rarely reaching higher grades. Of all deaf-mutes, 10.2 per cent have 
not gone beyond the common schools (including those who have attended com- 
mon schools only and those who have attended special schools as well), while 1.2 
per cent have reached the high school or academy, and 0.4 per cent have attended 
a university or college. For 1.2 per cent attendance has been at schools of miscel- 
laneous character—schools for the blind, schools for the feeble-minded, and 
various unclassified private schools. Home instruction is reported by 1.5 per 
cent, such instruction being given as a rule by regularly employed private tutors, 
in addition to the training at a special school, but in some instances being carried 
on in desultory fashion by members of one’s family. 

Male deaf-mutes generally take advantage of educational opportunities to 
a slightly greater extent than do female, 89.5 per cent of the former and 87.6 per 
cent of the latter reporting school attendance. Female deaf-mutes, however, 
have both education in miscellaneous schools and home instruction to a slightly 
greater extent than do male. 

* Compared with 1910, there has been a distinct increase in the proportion of 
deaf-mutes who have attended school. This increase probably reflects a growing 
realization on the part of deaf-mutes of the benefits of education, and also the 
enactment and increasing effectiveness of compulsory education laws, which are 
now being made to apply more and more to deaf-mutes. At the same time, it is 
to be noticed that most of the increase is found among those who have attended 
special schools for the deaf and other schools as well. This circumstance perhaps 
means that a greater number of deaf-mutes are finding it to their advantage to 
abandon the regular schools and enter the special schools. Day schools for the 
deaf in cities, in which oral work is generally stressed, probably play an important 
part in the increased school attendance. 

The increasein the proportion of deaf-mutes who attended special schools in 
1920 as compared with 1910 may also be accounted for in part by the probability 
that the pupils who attended these schools were more completely reported in 1920 
_ than in 1910. 

Geographic divisions.—Table 36 gives for deaf-mutes the distribution by 
education in 1920, in each geographic division. The distribution for each State 
is shown in Table 97, page 150. 
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TaBLeE 86.—Dear-mMutTES 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY EDUCATION, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920 
Liigunes include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
: | 
United|| Z 2 Z AT. tes ir | 6 
EDUCATION States A 2s as as q as as g 7 
"on te ty 
bales ipcosiace 3s geSiess8| 2 | 3 
Om | et | SGP),SZO| Ba |An0 on S 8 
a |e | eo ja. ie oh Ra 
NUMBER 1 
DOG ee ir Liens ges OMIA RN Ae Nee 34, 726 ||\2, 637 |6, 896 |8, 800 |4,598 4,065 |2,571 12,656 | 919 | 1, 584 
Having attended school___._.___-...._- 30, 565 |/2, 385 (6, 259 17,924 14,178 |3, 263 |2,070 |2,197 | 794 | 1, 495 
Having attended special school for | i 
CHO, COAL I, Oey ees tse a ae 29, 867 |'2,327 |6, 164 |7, 730 |4,066 13,179 !2,010 |2,147 | 773 | 1,471 
Having attended other schools also_} 4, 036 411 | 836 [1,242 | 545} 299; 156} 199! 106 242 
Common school only. .--___---_- 3, 015 336 | 648 | 940] 415 | 213 89 | 130 76 168 
High school or academy -----_-_- 380 18 57). 130 35 39 27 29 12 ae 
University or college_.....--_.__- 138 6 21 4] 23 14 10 8 7 8 
ea of iniscellaneods charac- 
UIE ck hse UE iC A Og Aig MN 344 39 69 96 44 23 17 22 ai 27 
Schools of character not reported_ 159 12 41 35 28 10 13 10 4 6 
Having attended no other school. - - -/25, 831 |/1, 916 |5, 328 |6, 488 /3, 521 |2, 880 |1, 854 {1,948 | 667 | 1,229 
Reporting no other instruction.__.. 25, 484 |/1, 879 |5, 267 16,407 |3,478 |2, 840 11,829 {1,921 | 657 | 1, 206 
Reporting instruction at home---- 347 37 61 81 4 40 25 2 10 23 
Not having attended special school 
forithe Geafset Teh ne Ns 698 58 95 |: 194] 112 84 60 50 21 24 
Having attended— 
Common school only_-__-._____- 511 44 69 158 72 56 45 33 18 16 
High school or academy -________- 44 5 6 13 1 8 4 2 1 4 
University or college__._________- Qa cae 2 2 4 1 1 6 Uy betes 1 
Schools of miscellaneous charac- 
C2) SAUNA A eae Ney rd 61 5 7 8 20 8 5 6 es tee 2 
Schools of character not reported- 70 4 11 13 15 ll 5 8 2 1 
Not having attended school__.____.___- 3, 917 224 | 589; 823} 402} 775 | 472). 441) 117 74 
Reporting instruction at home______- 163 ll 28 33 7 26 23 25 5 5 
Reporting no instruction. .._.---.-_- 3, 754 213 | 561} 790; 395; 749 | 449); 416} 112 69 
Not reporting as to education_________- 244 28 48 53 18 27 29 18 8 1 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
Total ioue 2s SOMO SNP STN MPO ag nda 100. 0 ||100. 0 |100. 0 }100. 0. }100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 100.0 |100. 0 | 100.0 
Having attended school_______.____-___ 88.6 || 91.4 | 91.4 | 90.6 | 91.2 | 80.8 | 81.4 | 83.3 | 87.2 95.3 
Having attended special school for " 
THE Ge eab es ses tela enn edi sah Ma a BN aa 86.6 || 89.2 | 90.0 | 88.4 | 88.8 | 78.7 | 79.1) 81.4 | 84.9] 93.8 
Having attended other schools also_| 11.7 |} 15.8 | 12.2) 14.2/11.9)} 7.4) 61! 75/116] 15.4 
Common school only ..--___----- S75 26951 Os6) TelOe hy Ood us b Sa eke n rz Oe RLS tO 
High school or academy-.--___.-_- 11 0.7 |) 0.8 Ue Fe pbut eel pb RO ieee en 1 1a aa. 
University or college....._-_.__.- 0. 4 0.2} 0538.1 OF Sef) 0/54, 10.3) oO: 4.114068 PP O.8 0.5 
Schools of miscellaneous charac- 
terse 5 Pale Ee DOC es 10 ALS 1.0 ge UF HE) 0. 6 0.7 0.8 0.8 1.7 
Schools of character not reported.| 0.5 O05} 2056) p04 046 TO 2s Oca Oi oh Os 4 0. 4 
Having attended no other school_.-| 74.9 || 73.4 | 77.8 | 74.2 | 76.9 | 71.3 | 72.9 | 73.8 | 73.2 | 78.3 
Reporting no other instruction__} 73.9 || 72.0 | 76.9 | 73.2 | 75.9 | 70.3 | 72.0 | 72.8 | 72.1 76.9 
Reporting instruction at home-_. 1.0 WA [OL 9et MOG, OASiae FL ON sel Oily kon el cul 1S 
Not having attended special school 
for the/déat af ee eee 212 1.4 2.2 2.4 2,1 2.4 1.9 LS 
Having attended— ‘ 
Common school only --..._-.----- AO Le 1.0 aro ad Vilas EN Gain Logi Mage: DES TBs Wa la PAN) 1.0 
High school or academy. --_-____- 0.1 0. QTE OL Ly EIDE FOL QE G2 ae AE Anh 0.3 
University or college__.__-_.__-_- (3) to steees (3) (3) 0.1} (°) (3) Gp ba a 0.1 
Pens of miscellaneous charac- 
BI ati Ly hay RS SATA 0) Ae AN 0. 2 0. 2 0.1 0.1 0. 4 0. 2 0. 2 On Zit eee, 0.1 
eonaaie of character not reported_| 0.2 | 0.2} 0.2); 01] 03) 03) 02); 03; 02 0.1 
Not having attended school_._____.___- 11.4 8.6} 8&6] 9. 8.8 | 19.2 | 18.6 | 16.7 | 12.8 4.7 
Reporting instruction at home______- 0.5 OF45 OLS a Oka O21 0,.6 t. On8 140) 9s S025 0.3 
Reporting no instruction___-__.___-- 10. 9 SASS 2 Nile OMS Gul teeo hes tale los rte bene 4.4 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


2 Based upon the number reporting as to education. 


3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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_ The highest proportion of deaf-mutes who have attended school is found in 
the Pacific division, followed in order by the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
West North Central, East North Central, Mountain, West South Central, 
East South Central, and South Atlantic. The differences among the various 
divisions represent to a greater or less extent general conditions as to education 
over the country. Relatively large proportions of deaf-mutes attend other 
schools than the special ones for this class in the New England, Pacific, and 
East North Central divisions, possibly to some extent because of the larger 
opportunities for technical education. 

The largest percentages of deaf-mutes reporting no schooling at all are in the 
three southern divisions. This is largely due to the number of negroes in that 
section, many of whom did not even report home instruction. The Mountain 
division, also, has a large percentage of nonattendance at school, due probably 
to the large Mexican population there. 

Race and nativity.—In Table 37 are given figures showing school attendance 
for the several race and nativity classes, together with the percentage distribu- 
tion for 1920 and 1910. 


TABLE 387.—Db5aArF-MUTES 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Over, BY Racer, NATIVITY, 
AND EDUCATION, FOR THE UNITED Srares, 1920, wira Per Cent DIstTRIBU- 
TION BY EpuCcATION, 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, 1920 
EDUCATION White 
All Other 
classes | é Foreign- Negro | colored 
Total | Native |' Horn 
I. nce 
PA Bray 5512) a alk 34, 726 33, 133 30, 516 2, 617 1, 482 111 
Having attended school.._..._._..--------- 30, 565 29, 566 27, 417 2, 149 939 60 
Having attended special school for the 
(SEN C2 Son = DP ETRE Rais a Sau Ota 8 es Mei ra 29, 867 28, 918 || 26, 834 2, 084 891 58 
Having attended other schools also-_---- 4, 036 3, 942 |) 3, 666 276 85 9 
Common school only. see ee 3, 015 2, 958 |) 2, 762 196 53 4 
High school or academy_____.-_.----- 380 364 |) 344 20 15 1 
University or college. .--.------..---- 138 134 |, 114 20 co ROHL Se 
Schools of miscellaneous character_-__ 344 336 308 28 6 2 
Schools of character not reported ----- | 159 150 || 138 12 7 2 
| 
Having attended no other school ____--- | 25, 831 24, 976 |) 23, 168 1, 808 | 806 49 
Reporting no other instruction ___.--- 25, 484 24, 637 |! 22, 851 1, 786 800 47 
Reporting private instruction at home| 347 339 |} 317 22 6 2 
Not having attended special school for | 
TN STOG 1a eg SNE OR TAY 7) een SEND Pe RD NE 698 648 |} 583 65 | 48 : 
Having attended— 
Common school only____-..---------- 511 471 416 55 | 39 
High school or academy.._.._-------_- 44 41 38 3 2 i 
University or college___.__-_-._------ ie Ota) 12 || ll DS Ne eS be heee e 
Schools of miscellaneous character---- 61 59 |! 58 1 AN ee AS 
Schools of character not reported bean 70 65 |! 60 5 Lip ee seaepees 
Not having attended school..-.____..------ 3, 917 3, 338 2, 898 440 530 49 
Reporting private instruction at home---- 163 146 131 15 nits 2 
Reporting no instruction.........-----.-- 3, 754 3, 192 2, 767 425 515 47 
Not reporting as to education___..._.--___- 244 229 t 201 28 13 2 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
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TaBLE 37.—DeEar-mMuTes 5 YEARS oF AGE AND Over, BY Racz, Nativity, 
AND EpucaTIOoN, FOR THE Unrrep States, 1920, wir PER Cent DisTRiBv- 
TION BY EpucATION, 1920 AND 1910—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ? 


1920 1910 
EDUCATION White | White 
All Other || . All 

For- | Negro For- |Negro 

classes} \ otiy e| eign- colored | classes||.7 tive eign- 

| born born 
TG Gel ees calle eee 100.0 |; 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Having attended school___.._...___-- 88. 6 90.4 | 83.0] 63.9} 55.0 84, 6 87.5 | 79.6 | 52.4 

Having attended special school for 
thesdeat oe. el Si wena 86.6 88.5 | 80.5} 60.7 {| 58,2 82.7 85.7 | 77.8 | 50.6 
Having attended other schools : 

ALSO Bos 0 ee EPP a UZ. 125i 10. 7 5.8 8.3 3.2 313 3.6 Lj 7 
Common school only_.-.-.----- 8.7 9.1 7.6 3.6 hap 253 2.4 2.6 1.0 
High school or academy-_-_-_____- aL Heal 0.8 1.0 0.9 0. 4 0.4 0.5 0. 4 
University or college____-...--- 0. 4 0. 4 0.8 OF3 12 Saks 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.2 
Schools of miscellaneous charac- 

LOCE) Reta e pe asata nell Ad woes ed oh gla Oa 1.0 1.0 iri 0. 4 1.8 O82 0. 2 0.3 0.1 
Schools ofcharacternotreported.| 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 1.8 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 

Having attended no other school_| 74.9 76.4 | 69.8) 54.9! 45.0 79. 5 82.4) 73.7 | 48.8 
Reporting no other instruction_| 73.9 75.4 | 69.0) 54.5} 43.1 78.9 SIRT aos aso 
Reporting private instruction | | 

Alphonse ses Bes Tees hee en 1.0 OC Oes 0. 4 1.8 0. 6 0.7 0.6 0.3 

Not having attended special school 
fOrsEHErd eater ee ey a 2.0 1.9 225 on 1.8 1.9 1.8 253 a 
Having attended— 
Common school only....._----- 1.5 1.4 Di Das 0.9 oe 1.2 1.4 1.4 
High school or academy_.___--_- 0.1 0. 0.1 0.1 0.9 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
University or college___-_-______- (3) (3) CD Walp apes es Mah eg ed | Pca RIEN Regma SIS 
pos of miscellaneous char- 
peciis Hews nenceyh abel tM eh a 0. 2 (3) OS Leilene ele 0.4 0. 4 0.6 0.1 
Schocls of character not. re- 
Potted alee lana Oeil G2) OLD WO. Sih Riis Orb f ing Ode) 9 0.2) g0.8 
Not having attended school____.-___- 11.4 9.6) 17.0 | 36.1} 45.0 15. 4 12.5 | 20.4) 47.6 
Reporting private instruction at 
TING oe ee Os ee eh a 0. 5 0. 4 0.6 1.0 1.8 0.6 0.5 1.0 0.9 
Reporting no instruction_.._______- 10.9 QoL | 16/4 asta 43e0 14.8 11.9 | 19.4} 46.7 


? Based upon the number reporting as to education. .: 
3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The best showing as to school attendance is made by native whites, with a 
proportion of 90.4 per cent; the next, by foreign-born whites, with 83 per cent; the 
next, by negroes, with 63.9 per cent; and the lowest, by ‘“‘Other colored,” with 55 
per cent. Among both foreign-born whites and negroes a smaller proportion had 
attended the special schools. In the case of the foreign born this may be because 
there are relatively fewer of them belonging to the younger age groups, for whom 
the special schools would be the first recourse; and in the case of negroes, because 
in certain localities special schools are not fully available for negro deaf-mutes. 
Among colored deaf-mutes other than negroes, home instruction is a means of 
education for a larger proportion than among the other groups. For all of the 
groups, the proportion who had attended school was greater in 1920 than in 1910, 
this being notably the case with negroes. 

Age and sex.—In Table 38 is given the distribution of deaf-mutes according 
to education, for different age groups, together with the percentage which this 
number constitutes of the total for both sexes and for each sex separately. 
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TaBLE 38.——Dear-MuTES 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Ovir, BY AGH, SEX, AND EpUcaA- 
TION, FOR THE Unitrep States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL 
| 
Not Not 
|| Having attended special Not 4 
AGE AND SEX | Total! school for the deaf having eve hone 
Soi aie gaa Labeled to edu- 
Total | li special | school | cation 
I. | Other Mo vther school 
Total est h for the 
| } a school . deat 
NUMBER 
5 years and over: | 
Both sexes__--- 34, 726 30, 565 29, 867 4,036 | 25, 831 698 3, 917 244 
Male- 2-2 - 19, 008 16, 891 16, 513 2, 286 14, 227 378 1, 978 139 
Female__-- 15, 718 13, 674 13, 354 1, 750 11, 604 320 1, 939 105 
StolO vearsteee __.. LsEue 3, 496 2, 509 2, 452 188 2, 264 57 940 47 
(Vial@z mate ee 1, 8382 1, 306 Led, 99 1,178 29 500 26 
Hemdionwerce oo oS 1, 664 1, 203 i baa ys) 8&9 1, 086 28 440 21 
10: toil4 yearsSe sei rc. cue 5, 319 |) 4, 976 4,921 743 4,178 55 327 16. 
WWinleriy ees ole Nila 2, 870 2, 691 2, 659 410 2, 249 32 169 10 
Meimale ts thie othe 2, 449 2, 285 2, 262 333 1, 929 23 158 6 
15. to 19 years_-.-_--- peal aoe 4,785 4, 574 4, 519 742 Sh77% 55 203 , 8 
NETO a ae NS ae ie 2, 530 2, 446 2, 409 396 2,013 37 82 2 
45 (Female! si) ie1 gu! 2; 255 2, 128 2,110 346 1, 764 18 121 6 
20 TO24 years. Sys 2k hie 3, 114 2, 860 2, 798 460 2, 338 62 235 19 
VEG B02 Lie is A ETE 1, 741 1, 602 - 1, 560 250 1, 310 42 128 11 
Bemalevey. jen ee dese 1,373 1, 258 1, 238 210 1, 028 20 107 8 
2ocvora4"vears. 0.2.2 lee 9, 926 8, 944 8, 739 1,193 7, 546 205 914 68 
Mialets oo ya sis Tiere 5, 551 5, 056 4, 943 711 4, 232 113 451 44 
Memales ee) 4 seg 2k 4, 375 3, 888 3, 796 482 3, 314 92 463 24 
Ay GOs Vearse 92 ee 6, 337 5, 354 5, 165 581 4, 584 189 927 56 
34 SE SO allen oe Syd TL 3, 067 2,979 349 | 2, 630 88 475 29 
Pemalenee swe ve he 2, 766 2, 287 2, 186 232 1, 954 101 452 27 
65 years and over_-_...--- 1, 384 1, 052 988 104 884 64 312 20 
SN Yel Lg pth pe plata ee ge 735 584 554 60 494 30 141 10 
Momale seers 2s 2 649 468 434 44 390 34 171 10 
| 
PER CENT OF TOTAL 2 
| ’ 
5 years and over: | 
Both sexes__.-. 100. 0 88. 6 86. 6 a Hay 74.9 2.0 LU 4a | Seale ae oe 
Male... - 100. 0 89. 5 87.5 1250 75.4 2.0 LOG: oes 
Female_-_-_- 100. 0 87.6 85. 5 t12 74.3 2.0 24 ie eee 
See 
p bo Olyearsi oleh eye 100. 0 7257 rateal aks 65. 6 17 27. 30 
Diy Rha gn) ee ee 100. 0 72.3 70. 7 54) 65. 2 1.6 DEKE alee 
iMetaalere eke 100. 0 43.2 Cs 5.4 66. 1 a ly ZO NON eee ee 
10 tol4yearse =... 2.8 100. 0 93.8 92.8 14.0 78.8 1.0 6s Qefa-cereet 
AG 100. 0 94.1 93. 0 14.3 78. 6 Tod 5. OF Se ers 
Female sweog itt 3% 100. 0 9305 92.6 13.6 79.0 0.9 6c Oa tee eo 
Ip-toslS years se) ng 100. 0 95.8 94.6 15.5 79.1 1.2 Be pe es 
IG Bene termes ence = oe 100. 0 96. 8 95.3 Ienit 79.6 eo San awe eee 
Females tere. 5498 100. 0 94. 6 93. 8 15. 4 78. 4 0.8 5. 4} teste 
20 to 24 years no es AA pr 100. 0 92. 4 90. 4 14.9 18,5 2.0 Ga Se zeee es 
Guth a Sel AR SETAE, 100. 0 92.6 90. 2 14.5 75: 7 2.4 | fe 4a pi eee 
Femalons oo 100. 0 92. 2 90. 7 15. 4 7hivee) Dees, | acy Son 
25 to: 44 years_ oe 100. 0 90. 7 88. 6 12.1 76. 5 Zola Dron tee 
BLOM Ashes tet 100. 0 91.8 89.8 12.9 76. 8 2.1 | Si 2rieeek oo. 
Wemale ies. ek 100. 0 89. 4 87. 2 Bs 76. 2 Qa TOP GMS eee oe 
45 to 64 years______-____- 100. 0 85. 2 82.2 9.3 73. 0 330 1438 hele 
sr Vestas ay ay eT 100. 0 86. 6 84.1 9.9 74.3 2.5 aay eee eae 
Woeniales «72 Soke 100. 0 83. 5 79.8 8.5 tla 5 a Gn" seer 
65 years and over_-.___-__ 100. 0 ACB 72. 4 7.6 64. 8 4.7 | 22) 0) Wee thse 
BIO wee ce era es Bi 100. 0 80. 6 76. 4 8.3 68. 1 4.1 LOMAS | Paes! 
Memalese fii ih. Ba 100. 0 732 67.9 6.9 61.0 5:3 26. Spe 
| 


- 1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
? Based upon the number reporting as to education. 
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The best showing is made by the group from 15 to 19 years of age. The 
period with the next best showing is that for the next younger group, aged 10 
to 14, followed by that for the next older group, from 20 to 24. The deaf-mutes 
of the age period from 5 to 9 (during which nearly all hearing children enter 
school) rank below all of these three groups and actually show the smallest 
attendance, proportionately, of any age group. In the successive periods of 
adult life the proportions who have attended school gradually decline. This 
condition presumably indicates the constantly increasing effectiveness of the 
educational facilities for deaf-mutes in recent years. With the older age groups, 
also, there has been a greater proportion who have attended schools other than 
the special ones for the deaf. From these figures, it is apparent that deaf-mutes 
are to-day resorting more and more to these special schools for their education, 
both because of a greater appreciation of their advantages, and because many 
more of them are available, due in part to the more general establishment of day 
schools. The reason for the relatively low proportion of deaf-mutes who have 
attended school at the earlier ages of school life, and for the relatively high pro- 
portions at later ages, is that the school period with deaf-mutes usually starts 
and also ends at ages somewhat above those of children in general. Many at the 
earlier ages have not as yet commenced attending school, while a large proportion 
of deaf-mutes remain in school until past the age when most normal children 
leave school. Deaf-mutes, in other words, are rather below the general popula- 
tion in the percentage of school attendance at the earliest school period, but are 
more and more above it at later periods. The schooling of deaf-mutes, further- 
more, because of the necessarily slower processes involved, is generally of greater 
duration than is the schooling of children who have hearing and normal speech. 
At practically all school ages, however, there are many deaf-mute children 
growing up without any education; and all too many drop out of school before 
completing their education. For the entire deaf-mute population, schooling is 
measurably less than among the general population.” 

For deaf-mutes of all age groups, except that from 5 to 9, the proportion who 
have attended school is larger among males than among females. The excess 
for males increases generally with each succeeding age group. Evidently female 
deaf-mutes have in the past been less willing than males to attend school, but 
with the passage of time their reluctance has been gradually replaced by a grow- 
ing desire for education. In former times, furthermore, they had their schooling 
to a greater extent in the general schools and to a lesser extent in the special 
schools. The age period at which the disparity in school attendance is least 
noticeable is at 20 to 24 years; there is a proportionate excess at that age for 
females who had attended special schools for the deaf. 

Table 39 shows the distribution, by school attendance, of deaf-mutes, classified 
according to race and nativity, and further classified in broad age groups which 
roughly indicate three generations. These figures afford a fair measure of the 
present opportunities for the education of each class as compared with the 
opportunities in past years. 

Among native whites, as indicated in the percentages of school attendance 
for these three broad age groups, there has been a general improvement as to 
education, though the showing for those in youth and childhood is apparently 
not quite so good as for those in early and middle adult life; in each of these 
periods, however, the percentages exceed those of 65 years and over. The 
improvement in the case of foreign-born whites and negroes is even more notice- 
able. With the former an important factor has doubtless been the increasing 
number of day schools for deaf-mutes in large cities, where the foreign born so 
largely reside. While negroes rank lowest at all periods in the matter of educa- 


19 See Fourteenth Census reports, 1920, Vol. II, Ch. XI, School attendance, and Ch. XII, Illiteracy. 
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tion, they show the most pronounced increase in the percentage who attended 
school, the proportion for those having an education two generations back being 
so small as to be virtually negligible. These figures indicate anew the rapid 
strides being made in the education of negro deaf-mutes. In all of the classes, 
the younger element seem to be resorting in greater degree to the special schools 
‘for their education, a tendency which seems to be especially marked in the case 
of the foreign born. 


Taste 39.—Dear-mMutTes 5 Years or AGE AND Over, BY Racer, Nativity, 
AGE, AND EDUCATION, FOR THE Unitrep States: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


} HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL 


a 

| Having attended school for Not Not ae 
RACE, NATIVITY, AND | the deaf 2 a ht Sain 

AGE GROUP Total | having ing as 
: PMU uA elas a lay Tr ee ee Lak attended 

1 * Total , attended!" <choo] | 0 edu- 

Other | an pears cation 

No other| for the 

| Total ee school deaf 

i 
NUMBER ! 

5 years and over-_- 34, 726 30, 565 29, 867 4, 036 25, 831 698 3, 917 244 
Native white__| 30,516 | 27,417 26, 834 3, 666 23, 168 583 2, 898 201 
Foreign-born 

white... 0 2022 2,617 2, 149 2,084 276 1, 808 65 440 28 
Negro_....---- 1, 482 939 891 85 806 48 530 13 
Other colored_- lil 60 58 9 49 2 49 2 
a na—erasacssssce ped | | eusccocaaseespenpeesaest | sonteegtesesaa—pseeae a oun-cepetepreasmmtammte| aoave=peu=amseapessenaeen | ascee-smorectensasenaeaee! 
Under 20 years. 2... 2. 13, 600 12, 059 11, 892 1, 673 10, 219 167 1,470 71 
Native white________ 12, 426 11, 105 | 10, 965 T5051 9, 408 140 1, 253 68 
Foreign-born white__ 498 467 |} 464 86 378 3 SUN ee Dee ey 
ING ORO MMi ae a LieT 644 466 442 28 414 24 175 3 
Other colored__..__-- | 32 | 21 21 2 eT eat p ers TEA Shap eed 
PO toradiyears. 2 ae 19, 377 17, 158 16,702 |} 2,234 14, 468 456 2,076 143 
Native white________ 16, 700 15, 199 14, 818 2,001 12, 817 381 1, 392 109 
Foreign-born white__ 1, 854 1, 499 ‘d, 448 Lio 1, 275 51 331 24 
INOS TOM A emLUNien REED nt TAT 423 401 54 347 22 315 9 
Other colored... -__- 76 37 || 35 6 29 2 38 1 
65 years and over ---_-_---- 1, 384 1,052 || 988 104 884 64 312 20 
Native white________ 1, 114 882 829 87 742 53 218 14 
Foreign-born. white--. 243 166 155 15 140 11 Re 4 
INSErOee tere a ines 25 || - 3 3 1 Qyisakyatraey 21 1 
Other colored_______- 2 1 1 ALY Hohe 2 Pe Mala CE LE Raa 1 
| 

PER CENT OF TOTAL? 

5 yearsand over-.-; 100.0 || 88.6 | 86. 6 7) 49 AL oA 3 We Lal 
Native white *_ 100. 0 90. 4 i 88.5 12,1 76. 4 1.9 QU Gs tiene ga ae. 
Foreign-born i 

white. ies 100. 0 83.0 80.5 10.7 69. 8 2.5 BU) BA eee 

INORTOS 2 see | 100.0 63. 9 60. 7 5.8 54.9 3.3 SOM a eee 

Other colored__| 100. 0 55. 0 Saaz 8.3 45.0 1.8 45000 Peete 

Under 20 years.........-| 100.0 89, 1 87.9 2.4 75.5 ap 10:9. ov Pee 
Native white________ 100. 0 89.9 |! 88. 7 | 12.6 76. 1 bel LOUIS 
Foreign-born white__ 100. 0 93. 8 93. 2 ho 75.9 0.6 GA [De RT 
Negrogie era ieee 100. 0 2 aah 69.0 4,4 64. 6 397 DHE TAD) Cee ol 
Other, colored: cas a6 2222 — c= | SE soe te | eee heey eee (oD eagk Terao Desa os oat ee sea a 

20 to 64 years. __________- 100. 0 89.2 86. 8 11.6 aae 2.4 TO Sitiioet eye 
Native white______.- 100. 0 91.6 89.3 12.1 1M lor) 2.10 Bi 4s a bee 
Foreign-born white__ 100. 0 81.9 79.1 9.5 69. 7 2.8 ag aN a ip 
Negros oii ge 0 57.3 54. 3 | 13 47.0 3.0 ATED. 
CORRS erento Ci) eo aus yk ca A Sek ce ey | aR | eae el | | ee ee epaNeeea| | tte alta ey he cals sib Seta 

65 years and over_-_____-_- 100. 0 (hPa: RO RRS 7.6 64.8 4.7 PONG Ne te 
Native white___.___- 100.0 80. 2 75.4 7.9 67.5 4.8 1S Sion ee ee 
Foreign-born white__ 100. 0 69. 5 64.9 6.3 58. 6 4.6 SOLD HID: = os 
NORTE ne severe ayer = Be ee a Dee a Ss ee Ps oe oe Seas | a oa rete eon Peet gl a (C-SI e 


Other colored: fF 22. (eat. SSS So eee a | pe TE Ses a a ee, Se ha Se i ca Sg 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. : ‘ 
2 Based upon the number reporting as to education. Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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Age when hearing was lost.—Table 40 shows the number and the per cent 
distribution as to education of deaf-mutes 5 years of age and over, according 


to the age when hearing was lost. 


TaBLE 40.—Dear-mutes 5 YEARS or AGb AND Over, BY AGE WHEN HEARING 


Was Lost, 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAFNESS ACQUIRED 


AND EDUCATION, FOR THE UniTEpD States: 1920 


At less than 10 years of age 
Deaf- Bu Plies eS eee nl 
ness | At10} At 
EDUCATION Total || con- At Child-| years} age 
BeN- | otal less | At 5|hood| of not 
ital than | to 9 |(exact| age | re- 
Total 5 years| age or | port- 
| years| of |notre-| over| ed 
of | age | port- 
| age! ed) 
NUMBER 
5’ years and over 2.02... 1. 40 34, 726 |/13, 331 |21, 395 ||20, 477 ||16, 343 |3,516 | 618 | 250 668 
Having attended school___.-__-_-...-___- 30, 565 |/11, 323 |19, 242 |/18, 491 |/14, 862 |3,059 | 570] 209 542 
Having attended special school for the | | 
(oY Dal seme LEA AS Manager ids Get ails Paid , 867 |/11, 188 |18, 729 |/18, 000 |/14, 566 |2,874 | 560} 200 529 
Having attended pues schools also__ 4, 036 977 | 3,059 || 2,848 || 1, 762 1, 001 85 | 134 77 
Common school only_.___--.-..-.- 3, 015 699 | 2,316 || 2,141 |! 1,258 | 810 73 | 111 64 
High school or academy____-_--_-_- 380 108 272 256 175 76 5 12 4 
University or college____-_-__._____- 138 32 106 102 70: heh oS Din Ze eae 3 | 1 
Schools of miscellaneous character_| 344 94 250 236 176 55 5 7 7 
Schools of character not reported__| 159 44 115 113 83 28 2 1 1 
Having attended no other school-_.|25, 831 |/10, 161 |15, 670 |/15, 152 ||12, 804 |1,873 | 475 66 452 
Reporting no other instruction __._|25, 484 ||10, 072 |15, 412 |/14, 899 ||/12, 608 |1,828 | 468 65 448 
Reporting private instruction at 
COUGH SUB 347 89 258 253 201 45 7 I | 4 
Not having attended special school 
forthe deaf sie tes weet SOP! obey 698 185 513 49] 296 185 10 9 13 
Having attended— 
Common school only___--.--___-_-- SLE 136 375 365 220; 140 5 4 6 
High school or academy__-_-_____- 44 7 37 34 21 13) Sees Sileseee 
University or college__.._-.-..____2 12 3 9 9 5 4. athe | p laghe pa TE oh 2 
Schools of miscellaneous character- 61 16 45 45 28 aL7(h Sel teres (Sanaa ey 
Schools of character not reported -_- 70 23 47 38 22 11 5 | 2 7 
| 
Not having attended school__--________- 3, 917 || 1, 882 | 2, 035 |! 1,890 || 1,404 | 442 44 41 104 
Reporting private instruction at home_| 163 56 107 106 76| 28 7 eae 
Reporting no instruction______.____._- , 764 |} 1,826 | 1,928 || 1, 784 | 1,328 |} 414 42 4] 103 
| - 
Not reporting as to education--_....--.-- 244 |) 126) 118 I aC dee) pl ee 22 
| } | ! 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 3 
“Rotale. 2 ea EAs Popa th. A 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 0 100. “A 100. 0 
Having attended school__._..-.-_---___- 88. 6 85.7 | 90.4 90. 7 91.4 | 87.4 | 92.8 | 83.6. 83.6 | 83.9 
ee H ee deed 
Having attended special school for the 
OO Ma DOANE BUR 80 RHEE Ae LN MO 86.6 || 84.3 88. 0 88.3 || 89.5 | 82.1 | 91.2} 80.0 81.9 
Having attended other schools also__| 11.7 |) 7.4) 144 14.0 10.8 | 28.6 | 18.8} 53.6] 11.9 
Common school only__-_---------- 8.7 5.3 10.9 10.5 7.7 | 23.1.) 11:9) 44.4 9.9 
High school or academy___--___.-- pie 0.8 Lid 13 Lee io 2) yO 8i Spas 0.6 
Universityor.colleges ss sosee ee OF4a Nie O02 0.5% 05 0.4; 0.9 tee we One 
Schools of miscellaneous character- LAOH nO 4 1.2 DAY pal Eales Hea 1.67) 0.8)" 258 ibe 
Schools of character not reported_-| 0.5 0.3 0.5 0. 6. 0.5). 0.8.) 0.3:)':0:4 0. 2 
Having attended no other school__-| 74.9 || 76.9 | 73.6 || 74.3 78. 7 |. 63..5.| 704i 2648 70.0 
Reporting no other instruction._--| 73.9 76.3 | 72.4 73.1 77.5 | 52.2 |.76:2'| 26:0) 69.3 
Reporting private instruction at 
OME MS elie we See eee 1.0 0.7 £82 1,2 1222): 1.23) } Cpa Ont 0.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLeE 40.—Derar-MuteEs 5 YEARS OF AGE AND Ovir, BY AGE WHEN HEARING 
Was Lost, aNnD EpucaTIoN, FoR THE UNITED States: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAFNESS ACQUIRED 


1 | At less than 10 years of age 


\| Deafe 2 
‘| ness | | At10] At 
EDUCATION Total || con- At | Child-| years| age 
| SD- | motel | less | AtS |hood| of | not 
| ital ae | than | to9 ‘(exact| age | re- 
| | Total 5 |years!} age | or | port- 
| years | of j|notre-| over| ed 
| | | of age | port- 
| : ay 


ij age 1 | | e 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 3 


Having attended school—Continued. | | 
Not having attended special school for i | | 
Aare eles) f Reng needs Oe Oe ae eee ry Meee DOuy ld Wika 4d 2.4 1.8 5.3 16; 3.6 2.0 
Having attended— 
Common school only__---.-______- 15°) 420 LS} LB PLA 407 O88 } 1.6 0.9 
High school or academy__._...____ 0.1 OND a0: 28! ee 02 OoT ii Ol 4s | sea ae PEND Giles kt a 
University or college__._._________ (4) OOo eo (4) Ut fake Ra le Aha eh a 
Schools of miscellaneous character_| 0. 2 | Oar deb0- 24 2 Qs'2)7| 0. Bs yy ees Dee Ba ln PLEO 
Schools of character not reported__| 0.2); 0.2! 0.2 | 0.2 OSS OSS. lenOs Ome termes 
Not having attended school-_.-_..--_..-. 14)" 74.31" 9.07" 9.81 * S06) 1206 7206 ai) TC, 
Reporting privateinstruction athome_| 0.5 0.4; 0.5 0.5 Oar ORS Ny ONS wie eee oe 0. 2 
Reporting no instruction_._____._.___- 10.9 13.8 91} 88] 8&2) 118) 68) 164) 15.9 
| | \ ! | 


1 Includes those reported as having lost their hearing in infancy, but without statement as to exact age. 
+ Includes those whose age was not reported. 

3 Based upon the number reporting as to education. 

4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The record as to school attendance is better for adventitious deaf-mutes 
than for congenital deaf-mutes, the respective percentages being 90.4 and 85.7. 
Among the former are to be included a certain proportion who have already been 
in attendance at a regular school before the oncoming of their deafness, while 
among the latter are included an unduly large proportion of negroes, among 
whom education in general is relatively less. For adventitious deaf-mutes, the 
earlier the age at which hearing was lost the higher is the proportion who have 
attended schools. For those losing hearing under 5 years of age the proportion 
having attended school is 91. 4 per cent; for those losing hearing at from 5 to 9 
years, 87.4 per cent; and for those losing hearing at 10 or over, 83.6 per cent. 
It is possible, however, that the figures can be accounted for to a certain extent 
by more complete reporting from those losing hearing at the earlier ages. As 
would be expected, attendance at a special school for the deaf is most common 
for deaf-mutes born deaf or losing hearing in infancy or early childhood. Among 
those who became deaf under 5 years of age, the proportion educated exclusively 
in special schools was about oné and one-half times as great as for those losing 
hearing from 5 to 9, and three times as great as for those losing hearing at 10 or 
over. For those who have attended other schools, wholly or in part, the situa- 
tion is reversed. However, the proportion not attending special schools is greater 
for those losing hearing from 5 to 9 than for those losing it at 10 or over; possibly 
because, in the case of most. of the latter group, educational opportunities were 
no longer available to any considerable extent after the loss of hearing. Those 
who lost hearing after early childhood generally began their education in a 
regular school for the hearing, sometimes continuing to advanced grades, and 
later, on becoming deaf, entered special schools for the deaf. 


METHODS OF COMMUNICATION 


Deaf-mutes, to have intercourse to any extent among themselves or with 
their hearing fellow men, must have their lack of ability to hear and to use 
normal speech compensated for in some manner, or a substitute provided in 
some degree, for their deprivation by inheritance or disease. This can be done 
either by special instruction in the use of whatever speech exists, along with 
the reading of the lips, or by some nonoral means of communication devised 
to meet their peculiar needs. There are, accordingly, two prevailing methods 
employed in the United States in the education of deaf-mutes—the ‘“‘oral”’ 
method and the ‘‘combined’’ method; the latter utilizing nonoral procedure 
as well as oral, in greater or less measure. In the oral method stress is placed 
largely, sometimes exclusively, upon articulation—that is, the teaching of 
intelligible speech or of the use of the voice. This method is generally accom- 
panied by what is known as lip reading, the aim being, as far as possible, to 
make the eye serve for the ear, and thus to afford the deaf-mute whatever benefit 
may be had from human speech. ‘Training in the use of speech may have either 
one of two ends in view in its development—the acquisition of speech by those 
who hitherto have practically been without it, especially those whose deafness 
was congenital or occurred at earliest infancy, or the retention of speech by 
those who have once acquired it while in the possession of their hearing, in cases 
where hearing was not lost until childhood was past and some stage of normal 
speech had been attained. The quality of speech actually attained by deaf- 
mutes is, therefore, of varying degrees. In some cases their speech is far from 
euphonious and agreeable, or clear and readily intelligible; often it hardly ex- 
tends beyond the use of a limited number of simple words or phrases, and is 
hardly good enough to serve as an effective means of communication or even 
for general purposes. In other cases their speech may approximate the speech 
of people in general, though seldom, except in cases where original speech is 
retained, actually measuring up to it. The degree of proficiency to be attained 
in the acquirement of speech lies mainly in the individual; it depends on a num- 
ber of factors, including mental capability, willingness to learn, determination, 
patience, perseverance, application, and constant practice or cultivation of the 
voice—apart from the factor of age at the loss of hearing or of any remaining power 
of hearing. The greatest success in the use of the oral method often consists in 
the preservation, in some degree, of the speech of those who once had it. 

In the combined method, speech and speech reading are also taught to a greater 
or less extent, but only in conjunction with nonoral or ‘‘manual’’ methods, 
The general aim with respect to this method is to adjust any particular form of 
teaching to the individual needs of the deaf-mute child, speech being taught 
where the measure of success to be attained seems likely to justify the labor 
expended, due regard being given to the general mental development and the 
previous acquisition of language. In finger spelling the various letters of the 
alphabet are represented by the positions of the fingers of the hand. The sign 
language has to a large extent been systematized and codified.” The signs 
adopted are partly natural and partly arbitrary or conventional. The system 
follows ordinary language in only a limited degree, largely departing therefrom 
in its construction, especially as to the order in which its expressions are put 


30 In connection with the sign language, finger spelling is often resorted to for proper names and the less 
common words. 
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and as to the general contraction or abbreviation of discourse. Though the sign 
language is not directly taught at the schools for the deaf, it is here that deaf- 
mutes acquire it in its recognized form. 

In connection with both the oral and the combined methods of instruction, 

writing is used as an auxiliary to the fullest possible extent. 
_ The oral method of instruction received a somewhat limited attention at the 
beginning of organized teaching of deaf-mutes in this country, in the first few 
decades of the nineteenth century, but at an early date it was practically set 
aside in the actual work of instruction, the system of signs becoming the nearly 
exclusive means of education. This situation continued till the 1860’s, when 
the oral method was revived, or was introduced, really, into the United States. 
Since that time its use has grown rapidly and widely. To-day it has a place 
in virtually every school of the country; in some schools it is the sole method 
of instruction, and in others it is employed as one of several methods—in the 
latter case resulting in the so-called ‘‘combined’’ system. 

The methods employed in the schools as a means of instruction are presum- 
ably continued by the pupils in greater or less measure in ensuing life as their 
means of communication. In point of fact, however, it is comparatively seldom 
that any of the several methods are employed singly. For the most part they 
are used in combination; that is, one or another method is called into requisition 
according as occasion or circumstances may require. Among deaf-mutes them- 
selves, the sign language is customarily employed alone, and it is also used to 
some extent in communicating with their families and with friends; in the 
company of persons unfamiliar with the sign language resort is largely to 
finger spelling. The oral method, including lip reading, apart from its use in 
the classroom, is employed to a greater or less extent in communication with 
hearing persons, intercourse thus being greatly facilitated and promoted. This 
method is often of greatest service in one’s own family circle or with immediate 
friends. Writing, though slow and cumbersome, always remains the surest and 
most reliable means of communication between deaf-mutes and the outside 
world, and is resorted to when other methods fail. 

Single and combined methods.—Table 41 shows the various methods of 
communication as reported by deaf-mutes returning schedules, and gives the 
number and the percentage employing each method, correlated with respect 
to other methods, for 1920, with comparative percentages for 1910. 

The individual method reported most frequently, whether alone or in com- 
bination with other methods, is writing, 80.2 per cent of deaf-mutes turning 
from time to time to this method of communication. The sign language has 
almost as many users, or 78.2 per cent; finger spelling, akin to the sign language, 
is but little behind, with 76.4 per cent. A little over two-fifths (41.3 per cent) 
of deaf-mutes are able to employ speech as a means of communication (speech 
being counted only for those who employ it as a means of communication, and 
not for those who simply affirm an ability to speak). Miscellaneous methods, 
which probably consist largely of natural signs, are resorted to by 3.5 per cent; 
these are probably, for the most part, persons without education, often persons 
who have become deaf-mutes at a relatively late age, with consequent little 
opportunity for education at a special school for the deaf, and, occasionally, 
persons suffering from some extraneous physical or mental infirmity. By 2 
per cent, made up mostly of persons of impaired physical or mental state, the 
use of no method is reported. 

As between oral and nonoral methods, the latter predominate, being used to 
a greater or less extent by somewhat over nine-tenths (92.6 per cent), as against 
a little over two-fifths (41.3 per cent) for the former. Somewhat over one-half 
(56.6 per cent) of deaf-mutes employ nonoral methods altogether. Nonoral 
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methods represent generally the sign language and finger spelling, writing being 
an added means when demanded by circumstances, especially in communica- 
tion with hearing persons not acquainted with the two manual methods. Over 
four-fifths (82.8°per cent) of deaf-mutes employ the sign language and finger 
spelling to some extent at least. Only by a very small proportion, however, 
(2.6 per cent) is the sign language employed alone, this proportion probably 
being made up largely of persons with little schooling. Finger spelling alone 
istemployed by relatively few deaf-mutes. This is also the case with respect to 


writing. 


TasBLE 41.—Derar-mutes 10 YEARS or AGE AND OVER, BY SEX AND REPORTED 
MerANS OF COMMUNICATION, FOR THE UNnitTED States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


NUMBER ! PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
| 
f 
| I! 1920 1910 
REPORTED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION | | 
Both |. Be oi Ue - 
sexes ||Male| male || 8 4 g = 
| eet, Goriliieye Loo. has 
Se ay Bee ere 
(OQ a) me ia Tad es 
SWE ee eer One Te ees 31, 230||17, 176/14, 054; _____||-_--- ei | BA a je 
Reporting as to means of commuinication.-_.----- 29, 720/16, 392)13, 328) 100. 0,|100. 0/100, 0}}100, 0)|100. 0/100, 0 
Usitiespeect only ut wu syblorins woul e238 1, 576|| 748; 828!) 5.3)) 46) 6.2I| 1.0] O9| 11 
Using speech in combination with— |! i 
‘Allother methods’ S2Ones Men Pies. aReh sae 10, 710!) 5, 525} 5, 185}; 36.0 33.7] 38. 9]] 23. 8}! 21.7] 26.3 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign lauguage_-_| 7, 526)| 3,893; 3, 633)| 25.3] 23.7} 27.3]/ 17.6]| 16.2) 19.3 
Writing and finger spelling.-..---.---------! 449 244! 205)) 1.5}; 3.5) 15]) 0. 9)) 0.9) 1-0 
Writing and sign ianguage----__------------ 433|| 242' 191') 1.5) 1.5) 1.4), 0.6) 0.6). 0.7 
Finger spelling and sign language_.----._--- 311}; 140, 171} 1.0)) 0.9) 1.31). 0.5]|. 0.4). 0.7 
IW TTELIEE OI yates me Mons Maven Marne asute te say aS 1, 575)! 806) 769) 5. Sa OV SSF, 228i alters 
Winger. spelling only =< as- <.\ysss+0 =~ -<-naee ay 59), 28) 31| 0.2)} 0.2; 0.21) 0.2)) 0.2) 0.2 
Siem languacelonl Vise. ee ot eee eee 295 146} 149} 1.0) 0.9; Ld} 03) 04 O38 
Miscellaneous methods--_....-.------------ 62 26 36; 0.2)) 0.2) 0.3]; 0.8) 0.7) 0.9 
1 | 
Not using speech but using— | 
Alliother,.methodssduce 3.2 hone ee ek 16, 828]| 9, 817) 7, 011:| 56. 6|} 59.9) 52. 6)| 74. 6}! 76.7] 72.0 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign language--| 12, 488)! 7, 412) 5, 076} 42. 0|| 45. 2) 38.1) 50. 5/| 53.3} 47.2 
Writing and finger spelling ----_-------.---- 635}; 387) 248: 2.11) 2.4) 1.9]) 3.2)| 3.4) 2.9 
Writing and sign language---_-.---.-------- 416 2561, 160 )\ 5 te 4 GO LS Dale 
Finger spelling and sign language-_-----__--- 1,007)| 544 463) 3.4]; 3.3) 3.5)]) 3.8)]| 2.9) 5.0 
Winitingionky sok = bck or ee ot ebee ae ia B19 fy 186; PASI LET hE. Vise Onde Sip ele ay he 
Ringer spellingsOnlivice see. ees ee eee 228 110; 118) 0.8] 0.7; 0.9} 0.9]! O08) 1.0 
Sigh Lancuage only ashe Sak eee ae eas 761), 421) 340)) 2.6) 2.6; 2.6) 2.3)) 24) 21 
Miscellancous:methods__.--._-.-.-..-2.--.- O74 500) 473\|;.8.3]) Solin cde on 1028!) 10; Sie 
Using no means of communication. -.---------- 606} 302; 304) 2.0) 1.8) 2.3) 0.6) 0.7) 05 
| | 
| | 
Not reporting as-to means of communication ----- 1, 510}} +) 784)" .726/}2 25 -- eek See is, ea a RS 
Reporting themselves as able to speak .________- SOS PSE AaB TLL sea ONT Oat i A eee 
Reporting themselves as unable to speak. --.-__- S78 Hen 468) (40.0) eee allel See oe el ee Mo 
Not reporting as to ability to speak__...-..._.-- 264/| 185, ° 129)|_---. ee ie The NS Nera ee 
Reporting use of— | | 
DCCC Ee Se Oe ree mn ky RMA rem Per eta 12, 286]| 6, 273] 6,013) 41.3]! 38.3) 45. 1]] 24. 8]) 22.6) 27.4 
Wiritimg cis it ec ho ba he ee sew oe Beg 23, 841)/18, 426/10, 415), 80. 2}; 81.9) 78.1} 78. 8]| 80, 5) 76. 7 
ING Or S Pelee. tee (eee Sune et a OR One 22, 703||12, 758) 9, 945;| 76.4): 77.8) 74.6)| 77. 7|| 78. 0 77.2 
Sign language he se Ta ee 23, 237||18, 054/10, 183}; 78. 2 ) 79. 6| 76. 4\|) 77. 5|) 78.3) 76. 5 
Miscellaneous methodsgs is. 0 oo) 2 eae ae 1, 036 527; 509]! 3.51), 3.2! 3.8!) 11.6] 10. 9 12.4 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
2 Based upon the number reporting as to means of communication. 
Of deaf-mutes using speech as a means of communication, about one-eighth 

(comprising 5.3 per cent of the total reporting as to method) rely upon speech 
entirely, the remainder resorting to other methods in addition. Those who 
place the greatest dependence upon speech are generally those whose hearing 
was lost after considerable advance had already been made toward the acquisition 
of normal speech. 
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Speech is employed by female deaf-mutes to a larger extent than by male, 45.1 
per cent of the former sex employing it alone or in combination with other 
methods, as against 38.3 per cent for the latter. All other methods, except mis- 
cellaneous methods, are used to a greater extent by males. A larger proportion 
of females also report no method of communication at all. That female deaf- 
mutes avail themselves of speech more fully than do male is to be expected, in 
view of their greater general aptitude and assiduity, including the necessary 
patience for the acquisition of the art of speech. Writing is used among males 
in a slightly greater degree, relatively, doubtless because of their wider contacts, 
especially in business and industry. 

- Since 1910 there has been a very great increase in the proportion reporting the 
use of speech, or from 24.8 per cent to 41.3 per cent. The proportion employing 
speech alone as a means of communication has increased fivefold, or from 1 per 
cent to 5.3 per cent. The proportion using the sign language and the proportion 
using writing have slightly increased, while the proportion using finger spelling 
has slightly decreased. There has been a notable decrease in deaf-mutes depend- 
ing upon miscellaneous methods, the proportion in 1920 (8.5 per cent) being only 
about one-third of that in 1910 (11.6 per cent)—evidence of better school attend- 
ance on the part of deaf-mutes. The use of speech seems to have increased to a 
slightly greater extent among females than among males. 

Though the increase in the use of speech among deaf-mutes has without doubt 
been considerable, it is improbable that the increase, especially as to the use of 
speech alone as a means of communication, could have been as considerable as 
that indicated, within a period of only 10 years. Possibly the number making 
report in this regard in 1910 was understated and the number in 1920 overstated, 
much depending upon what is regarded as speech as a means of communication. 
Possibly, also, in the later year, because of the increasing recognition by deaf- 
mutes of the value of speech, even though in limited degree, there may have 
been greater inclination on the part of some to report themselves as possessed of 
this ability. But, whatever the actual extent of the increase, the ability of deaf- 
mutes to use speech is steadily growing, as indicated by the growing emphasis 
upon the teaching of speech and articulation in the special schools. Of pupils 
in the schools in 1884, 27.2 per cent were taught speech; in 1890, 41.3 per cent; 
in 1900, 63 per cent; in 1910, 71.9 per cent; and in 1920, 81.9 per cent. The 
percentage taught wholly or chiefly by oral methods in 1892 was 19.9; in 1900, 
42.8; in 1910, 61.3; and in 1920, 75.5. Furthermore, in 1920 there were 20.7 per 
cent taught in a strictly oral environment, the sign language and the manual 
alphabet not being allowed on the part of school instructors and employees.?! 

Geographic divisions.—In Table 42 are presented figures showing the propor- 
tions of the various methods of communication reported, for the several geo- 
graphic divisions of the United States. 

The New England division ranks highest in the use of speech by deaf-mutes, 
whether as the sole method of communication or in conjunction with other 
methods, having as many as three-fifths (59.8 per cent) employing it. Speech 
is used by practically one-half (50.9 per cent) of deaf-mutes in the Middle Atlantic 
division; by a little under one-half (47.3 per cent) in the Mountain division; by 
somewhat over two-fifths (44.6 per cent) in the Pacific; and by a little under two- 
fifths (39 per cent and 38.1 per cent, respectively) in the East North Central and 
South Atlantic divisions. The proportion of deaf-mutes using speech is about 
one-third or less (34.9 per cent, 30.2 per cent, and 28.3 per cent, respectively) in 
the West North Central, West South Central, and East South Central divisions. 


21 Special reports of the Census Office, The Blind and the Deaf: 1900, p. 86; January issues of American 
Annals of the Deaf. See also Volta Review, passim. 
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TaBLE 42.—Dear-mutTes 10 YEARS oF AGE AND Over, BY REPORTED 
OF COMMUNICATION, BY GEOGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


REPORTED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION Abe: 


Reporting as to means of communication--.-} 29, 720 


Using speech only. tac. 23 Ace cee hae 1, 576 
Using speech in combination with— 
Allvothersmethodss2u 2 2uyn see ee 10, 710 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign 
PATIO TIA SOC ee anne aah BAC HEE RNA Ne Mele 7, 526 
Writing and finger spelling_...._____- 449 
Writing and sign language______-_____- 433 
Finger spelling and sign language.-_-_- 311 
Writing oniy ewes Lon Ue ne 1; 576 
Pinger spelling Only se nee eee ee 59 
Sign languageonlysijicee se ole 295 
Miscellaneous methods.._....-------- 62 


Not using speech but using— 


Alivothermeghods ete) Larne Why) Varad 16, 828 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign 
Ja oia BONES uA vecs OM ore ERG eran 12, 488 
Writing and finger spelling. .._______- 635 
Writing and sign language________--_- 416 
Finger spelling and sign language___-. 1, 007 
Wirlting only seh cee PN ee 319 
Hinger spelling only too Ve a 228 
Signdangnage onlyieblee Le 761 
Miscellaneous methods-_-___....---.--- 974 
Using no means of communication__-._._- 606 


Not reporting as to means of communication_| 1, 510 


Reporting themselves as able to speak_--- 368 
Reporting themselves as unable to speak.. 878 
Not reporting as to ability to speak_______ 264 


Reporting use of— 


New Eng- 


saris 

NID 
es yoC ye) wow 
One won 


MEANS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
“ us| ao or ie = a" 
wo wed s3 sa A 
Sleos|z|28|.8/88|88)84 5 
oa q aiaa q q q 
Sil eee Vee. fhe alka bh eee, | teie es aes 
ms 1 RO | 80 | Bo 140] 80} 8's 
Sey Hobs oh BR ab eB es] Ble PL BR ull depen 
NUMBER ! 
6, 132] 7, ore 4,245) 3, 665 821)1, 411 
5, 900] 7, 595} 4, 079) 3, 284 789) 1, 387 
465) 117 27| 104 
2, 745} 2,498) 1, 305} 1, 109 346) 514 
1, 883} 1,695) 992 248) 366 
Pap 42 21; 10 
117 26 LOS she 
69 37 14, 16 
432} 164 31] 84 
13 6 2 3 
76 37 9} 14 
25 16 2 1 
2,799) 4, 500) 2,570} 1,927 401; 750 
2, 038| 3, 475) 2,051) 1,292 239] 627 
154; 122 15} 28 
123 55 Sten 
2741 146 23) 26 
78 42 bP eS Bs 
38 21 5 5 
201) 95 28] 26 
189 82 28} «17 
132 87 15, 19 
331| 166 32] 24 
79 47 9 
209, 101 + 


Fingerispellmg 23200: Sous Ma a 22, 703 5, 757| 8, 358] 2, 480 617 
Signvangagey sees cs MeN AAW, Wie aie ne 23, 237 6, 030} 3, 439} 2,521 638 
Miscellaneous methods... ..-..-.-_------ 1, 036 214 98 30/18 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
POURS SORtAse PM ERE TISSUE PER AAS 2 20 100. 0 100. 0) 100. 0} 100. 0} 100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0 
Using speech only. es. eo ee a8 pee dorset ye 63139 44 VORA) 89s AEA Biron dg. Li Oe eS 
Using speech in combination with— 
Aliigthertnoethods 011s 36.0]; 45.8} 46.5) 32.9) 32.0 33.8] 26.0) 26.2) 43.9) 37.1 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign 
Jam Gitage ck Me 2 op a Se ae 25.3)| 25.7) 31.9) 22.3] 24.3) 26.5} 21.2) 19.1) 31.4) 26.4 
Writing and finger spelling...-.-_-___-- La PAST BE Th OC Ola Os dich: Ong lOsal tals Olirtaecg manera 
Writing and sign language__-___-...--.- 155] :2,9) i Qedl De S HOL 6) 0. Oi O57) 40s Ti 2. 4 ser 
Finger spelling and sign language_-_-.-- LON OP 6p eh 029) 0: 9) OL Or O..8) ie 2h WS 
Writing only 226Gb. cue Fee et, §.3}/'13.6 650) 2256.7) ASOD MS. Qe, LAZO. SHON LG sa 
Finger spelling only.._.-.---.. ae ae ae 0.2); 0.3). 0.3) . 0.2) 0.1), ® 0.2} 0.3). 0.3) 0.2 
Sion lancuace Only. ce ocelot ee vee daee 1.0) 2.31570. 9 020) 8 0.0) OL 2) 9G) 20. Bet) a0 
Miscellaneous methods.-_...-..------..- 0.211 6:0: Bi) ,On0 0231" 0,4) |; 022 0.1) 0.3) 0.1 


See footnotes at end of tables 
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Taste 42.—Derar-mutTes 10 Years or Ace anp Over, BY REpoRTED MBANS 
or COMMUNICATION, BY GEOGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
; aes yeh a = mS aia 
REPORTED MEANS oF communication [United s | 4. | eal ig|/ 4, /Sa/Bs| 4 | 
States |/Fg) of | Ze | zZe| Blaslas| &] o 
S\/S8|cL8 lee /a8|/o8les| $18 
B= |S | 9d) 85 | B48 |go/85| 8} s 
Z2\e |A |B |a@ je |B |e | 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
Not using speech but using— ‘ 
Alvothertmethods.< 2222s) eee 56. 6/| 38.9} 47.4] 59.2) 63.0) 58. 7| 68.6] 67.3) 50.8) 64. 1° 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign : 
TaneUAgeR LEE en eS a 42.0|| 26.5) 34.5) 45.8) 50.3) 39.3) 47.9) 47.8) 36.6) 45.2 
Writing and finger spelling__._._.-_-__- QA DD) (22) 6 V1. Bhiw Lo9h ySeOh 824). -220r 79) 158 
Writing and sign language___-____._..-_- Pea ee 250 We Shae de Gh Sie OU yi Aer Da OW OLS 
Finger spelling and sign language_____-__ 3.41) 2.3) 2.71. 8.6) 1 8iiG}s 8. Gi. 4:6: <40i7'2) 9) 1.9 
Meath ofes Cal bs Ne Paes OR Se ae eee ch 1 ae WEI ae 1.4 1.0 1.0) 0.8) 0.8) 0.8 0.6 0.9 
Fingen'spelling only see ol ee 0.8} 0.4 0.9 0.5 0.5 1.3) Le 38loel.2) : 06) 0.4 
SiguMancuageonly 22 p48) gi eas et 26 2.5), Pe Ty 206) 20S Bath ASW ABNOR a. pb) 2 eG 
Miscellaneous methods_....-.-.-------- 3.3]] 2.2)... 2.41 2.5). 2,0) © 6.41 66h) 52) 13. 5) 1. 2 
Using no means of communication__._..-.-- WO] 1.4. 1.6) 1.2) 2eBh 1! 8:2) dl Ur Qasim Oy 1.4 
Reporting use of— 
Bpecchee helt aww I eb ea Bh a 41.3)| 59.8 50.9) 39.0) 34.9) 38.1) 28.3) 30.2) 47.3) 44.6 
ANAT SE EAtoRszy pace NAN are oS MUR mM ue 80. 2|) 74.9 . 83.7) 80.5) 84.2) 75.8] 77.2) 75.7) 80.6) 83.3 
Hingemgpellings ge SOG wl ak le ie 76;,4))°58. 2 78, 11 .76..8) 82.3) 75.5) 80.3) 7727178. 2) 77.7 
Sigmilancuagen toes leo Beem a cc 78. 2|| 68.8 76.6} 79.4) 84.3) 76.8) 80.2) 79.9) 80.9) 79. 8 
Miscellaneous methods_ = ..-.-.---22----- 3. 5]| 2. 5 2.4). .2..8) 204): 615] 6.6) 6.41328) 1.3 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. Maks 
2 Based upon the number reporting as to means of communication. 
3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In the exclusive use of speech, New England is far ahead of any other division, 
with practically one-seventh (13.9 per cent) of its deaf-mute population so quali- 
fied. The high proportion of deaf-mutes using speech in this section is explained 
by the fact that Massachusetts has long been the home and the chief stronghold, 
in the United States, of the oral movement in the instruction of deaf-mute 
children, in large part to the exclusion of other methods. 

The differences among the geographic divisions with respect to nonoral methods 
are not great and possess no particular significance, apart from the generally lower 
proportions in New England. The use of both the sign language and finger 
spelling are found somewhat more frequently in the West North Central, East 
South Central, and Mountain divisions; and the use of writing, in the West 
North Central, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific divisions. The relatively lower pro- 
portions reporting writing and the relatively higher proportions reporting mis- 
cellaneous methods as means of communication in the southern divisions are 
doubtless in great measure due to the large negro population there, education 
among negro deaf-mutes being less fully developed than among white. In general, 
the methods in different areas, as shown by the census figures, are but reflections 
of the different methods employed in the schools for the deaf in those areas. 

Race and nativity.—In Table 43 are shown the reported means of communica- 
tion, for each of the principal race and nativity groups. 
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TaBLeE 43.—Dear-mutes 10 Years or AGE AND Over, BY Race, Natrvity, 
AND REPORTED M®ANS OF COMMUNICATION, FOR THE Unrrep States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


WHITE 
REPORTED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION fae Negro | Other 
classes ) Foreign- colored 

Total Native born 
NUMBER! 
gh Wo) FY MUNG lg A ai an a hu a di dapie eek 31, 230 29, 784 27, 228 | 2, 556 j, 344 102 
_——— | re es 5 eS 

Reporting as to means of communication..__-- 29, 720 28, 545 26, 138 2, 407 1, 079 96 

Using speech Ontyere 2 BO i a 1, 576 1, 536 1, 396 140 35 5 

Using speech in combination with— 

AlnOothoer methods 26.100 ee 10, 710 10, 517 9, 754 763 171 22 
wd ate finger spelling, and sign lan- 
MP DA a a 7, 526 7, 410 6, 907 503 101 15 

Wiiting and finger spelling--.-..... ---- 449 439 411 28 9 1 

Writing and sign language.___ -......-- 433 423 377 46 9 1 

Finger spelling and sign language-_--__._- 311 301 285 16 9 1 

Writing Only See. ike ee Si De 1, 575 1, 558 1, 426 132 15 2 

Binger'spelling only_22.222 oe. edt ee 59 56 49 7 2 1 

Sign languagevonlyai liye ee ee oe 295 269 243 26 25 1 

Miscellaneous methods.-.........._------ 62 61 56 5 P| Seas 

Not using speech but using — 

ALT othetanéthods.22. - Fue. Oe a 16, 828 15, 948 14, 490 1, 458 814 66 

Writing, finger spelling, and sign lan- 

Puagee eA ee Ae REN A 12, 488 12, 068 11, 126 942 395 25 
Writing and finger spelling......._....-- 635 572 522 50 60 3 
Writing and sign language_______.--.--- 416 399 342 57 16 1 
Finger spelling and sign language_-_-___-- 1, 007 953 872 81 51 3 
WVEICING ORLY cone eee ek Soe Te 319 302 263 39 16 1 
Pingerspelling only G20 ee oie ee 228 204 181 23 | 23 1 
Sign language only ...........88in0) 282 761 706 611 95 50 5 
Miscellaneous methods..._-...---------- 974 744 573 171 203 27 

Using no means of communication_-_-....... 606 544 498 46 59 3 

Not reporting as to means of communication -- 1, 510 1, 239 1, 090 149 265 6 

Reporting themselves as able to speak___..-- 368 339 308 31 29 ie Bree we 

Reporting themselves as unable to speak-.--- 878 747 634 113 126 5 

Not reporting as to ability to speak._._.--.. 264 153 ty 148 5 110 1 

Reporting use of— 

SMGO Chae Oi ee Ehsaan 12, 286 12, 053 11, 150 903 206 27 

Writing siveG lout Ov viata turkiye cae 23, 841 23, 171 21, 374 1,797 621 49 

Hingenwenelng ss ae a eee ena 22, 703. 22, 003 20, 353 1, 650 650 50 

DIL AN eMae Oe sek te a hea e oe ee aE ome ae 23, 237 22, 529 20, 763 1, 766 656 52 

Miscellaneous methods......-2.2.----.------ 1,036 || . 805 629 176 204 27 

| 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ? 

Total eis icceseel us pas De eens Oe ef ve 100. 0 100.0 |} 100. 0 100. 0 100.0; jutecew 
sing speech onlyJ-23. Luss. Luk. 11 ss 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.8 HB Pa aL 
Using speech in combination with— 

MPother methods: 22e0 lw golds ee ee Le 36. 0 36.8 Sino Bike) THN8 7 ake coe 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign language- 25.3 26.0 26. 4 20.9 9. 4 jwaicce. 
Writing and finger spelling. .....-....----- 1.6 1.5 1.6 1.2 058: |) Roe so 
Writing and sign language____._...._..-.-- 18 1.5 1.4 1.9 OB ssh 2. 
Finger spelling and sign language-.=------- 1.0 Tid. dul 0.7 058 ee eee 
Waiting Only ge 28 ae athe as oh Ne 5.3 5.5 5.5 5.5 iE Nad gia Bash 
Finger spelling only.:.--22-beeuseee-22L5-¢ 0. 2 0.2 0.2 0.3 Of2) [eSk---. 
DIP ANGUACOOn Ves wanes Nee eo 1.0 0.9 0.9 ed PAS Yih Be Ea 
Miscellaneous methods......2i2L0.2.-22-- 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 OLD [steer 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 43.—Derar-mutTEs 10 Yrars, of AGE AND Over, By Race,. NATIVITY, 
AND REpoRTED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920— 
Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


WHITE 
REPORTED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION All Negro | Other 
classes k Foreign- colored 
Total Native |” porn 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ? 
Not using speech but using— | 
‘Allfother methods. 20.49 eae a oA ke 56. 6 || 55.9 55. 4 60. 6 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign language_ 42.0 |, 42.3 42.6 39. 1 
Writing and finger spelling__._____-._____- 25134} 2.0 2.0 ark. 
Writing and sign language____....-.....-. 1.4 || 1.4 1.3 2.4 
Finger spelling and sign language____._-.- 3.4 || Bh) on3 3.4 
IVY SEL CLIN GTN Yee AEN UE CE SNE 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.6 
Hingenspellineonly oer ei Cat eee 0.8 0.7 0.7 20 
Signilanguage onlye se fo Pe Ee 2.6 2.5 2.3 3.9 
Miscellaneous methods_-_---_------------- 3.3 || 2.6 2. 2 ial 
| 
Using no means of communication__....-.---- 2.0}! 1.9 | 1.9 | 1.9 a ee 
‘ 1; —_—— 
Reporting use of— | 
DGCCHE oe sUs. 2 eae ea ee Meme ye AR 41.3 || 42. 2 | 42.7 | 37. 5 LOWS tee BL 
WVAARELTI Oro mmei a te mt e Moae tS Pape CU eye ey 80. 2 81.2 | 81.8 74.7 eye Oh | eae ae 
Hingerspelling. ene ON ei We TS 76.4 ddan 77.9 68. 6 GOSZy\) 22 
Signangiage) fh wa Le Ne ee 78. 2 78.9 79. 4 73.4 GOES We 5. 
Miscellaneous methods_../2....-22.--..-22-- yO 2.8 2.4 T<3 ta ee 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. j 
; 2 pase upon the number reporting as to means of communication. Per cent not shown where base is 
ess than 100. 


Speech is used by proportionately twice as many white deaf-mutes as negro 
deaf-mutes, the percentage for the former being 42.2 and forthe latter 19.1. Speech, 
furthermore, is used to a somewhat greater extent among native whites than 
among foreign born, the percentage for the former being 42.7 and for the latter 
37.5. The foreign born, however, have a slightly larger proportion than the 
native born who use speech exclusively, a circumstance possibly to be explained 
by the proximity of the foreign born in cities to schools using the pure oral 
method. Writing, finger spelling, and the sign language are all used to a greater 
extent by the whites than negroes, and by native whites than by foreign-born— 
for the most part with fairly equal proportions among the several groups. Mis- 
cellaneous methods, mainly natural signs, are found in just the reverse order 
among the three groups. Nearly one-fifth (18.9 per cent) of negroes and almost 
one-twelfth (7.3 per cent) of foreign-born whites employ this limited means of 
communication, as compared with only 2.4 per cent for native whites. 

The methods employed by the several groups may be taken as an approximate 
measure of the extent to which they have attended school. (See Table 37, 
p. 55.) The proportions for all the methods except miscellaneous methods bear 
a rather close correspondence to the proportions for attendance at school. The 
very high proportion among negro deaf-mutes reporting miscellaneous methods 
indicates particularly their great lack of educational opportunities. The same 
is true, though in a less degree, for many of the foreign-born whites. 

Age when hearing was lost.—In Table 44 are given figures as to methods of 
communication, according to age of the occurrence of deafness. 
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‘TaBLe 44,.—Drar-mutEs 10 Years or AGE AND Over REPORTING AGE WHEN 
Hrarinae Was Lost, sy Reportep MEANS oF COMMUNICATION, FOR THE 
UNITED States: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 
ee ea 


DEAFNESS ACQUIRED 
At less than 10 | | 
Dear: i Lbs t of age a 
ness -+,/At10) At 
REPORTED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION Total || con- Child- years| age 
zi At « | hood 
gen- | Total less (exact of not 
ita, to age re- 
than 5 age 
years years} not or | port- 
of of rend Overs). 2 
age! | 28° | port- 
ed) 
NUMBER ? 
of aS 5 Fossa | MRC Rah ies Pada NAY kg OL 31, 230 |/11, 574 |19, 656 |/14, 885 |8,386 | 467 | 250 668 
Reporting as to means of communication.______- 29, 720 ||10, 853 |18, 867 ||14, 483 |3, 215 | 429] 227 563 
Using speoch onkyicee:. sosvese sve sews sede. 1, 576 418 | 1,158 662 | 363 48 34 51 
Using speech in combination with— 
SA lother methods. 0 vey Ne ne ae 10,/710 |} 3,325.) 7,385. ||, 5,278 41, 618.) 161 | 117 211 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign lan- 

BLO Lee OU A See Mi StL 7,526 || 2,299 | 5, 227 || 3,770 1,144 | 102 69 142 
Writing and finger spelling_______________- 449 147 302 220 68 4 4 6 
Writing and sign language______-_______..- 433 149 284 219 47 7 1 10 
Finger spelling and sign language- -_------ 311 89 222 126 73 4 12 7 
PWR LUTE OCOD yaa ele at ela ly) Ay eg eaves 499 | 1,076 759; 224 Sa ee. 34 
Ringer spelting-only see ele eC 59 20 39 27 oi eee 2 kL 
SignJlansuage‘only: Leys eu. ed ley if 295 104 191 124)' 45 8 3 11 
Miscellaneous methods______--_--_----- Mist 62 18 44 33 8 2 aelets pads 

Wot using speech but using— 
IA TMOth erie tno d sus Sie sea ee eee alan! 16, 828 |; 6, 788 |10, 040 || 8,292 1,194 | 213 70 271 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign lan- 

UL AON ANA de in Ne tes Ak CUM EN ) Ei Oak rae 12, 488 || 4,752 | 7,736 || 6,544 | 820} 160 34 178 
Writing and finger spelling._.___________._ 635 292 343 267 54 4 4 14 
Writing and sign language________-.____-- 416 170 246 189 38 9 ih 9 
Finger spelling and sign language______-_-- 1, 007 456 551 | 443 79 12 1 16 
WW Titan e.Onll yispe se ewe eh UE a ie 319 131 188 127 40 8 5 8 
Finger Spelling omlysceu evans eure Mar 228 114 114 | 89 15 1 4 5 
Sign language only 22 PU ee ae 761 358 403 303 55 15 6 24 
Miscellaneous methods-_-___-_._----------- 974 515 459 330 93 4 15 1% 

Using no means of communication._____.___-- 606 322 284 201 40 7 6 30 
Not reporting as to means of communication____| 1, 510 721 789 ABP adel 38 23 105 
5 | EAE | (ee NE, of ae 
Reporting themselves as able to speak________- 368 Alaiye 211 125 | 68 9 1 8 
Reporting themselves as unable to speak_-_-___ 878 438 440 266 84 17 16 57 
Not reporting as to ability to speak_________-. 264 126 138 61 19 12 6 40 

Reporting use of— ial Wi “phone noes 
TGS 76) 0 Pa Ne gg en LN DN ead ea ety 12, 286 || 3, 743 | 8, 543 || 5,940 {1,981 | 209} 151 262 
salt 9) 0 a Vega yc Ei ly Nat NO AVR A ag Seo HES pst 23, 841 || 8,439 115, 402 1/12, 095 |2, 435 328 143 401 
Fingerspellimgeio i. ot iy ie uy De th he eu ae 22, 703 || 8,169 |14, 534 |/11, 486 |2,262 | 287} 130 369 
SISNMMAVSW ACE oe es ua eee ee Ms et 23, 237 || 8,377 |14, 860 |/11, 718 {2,301 | 317) 127 397 
Miscellaneousimethods..u! foi. 221) 210 ee 1, 036 533 503 363 101 6 16 17 

| 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 3 


TE ote ace in tier Sea Bh abe ary a 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 {100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Using speech oniy. 222 h ahd Sie a eyo as 533 3.9 6. 1 4,6) 4953) 212 | 150 9.1 
Using speech in combination with— 

AIM OTH Er METH Od So ima Deterrent Libnoe 36.0 30.6 | 39.1 BOLO | OOS a le OHI: Ok meal een ete 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign language__| 25.3 DEQ Ni QEog 26.51 1035; 6123.48; £30) 4h 25.2 
Writing and finger spelling__.___...._______- 1.5 1.4 1.6 Es ee Lp te ed MEO RS ile} 1h 
Writing and sign language. ______._-_2-22-2L HSA |f PASAT eS 1.5 LG 162)" 10.4 1.8 
Finger spelling and sign language___..-.._-- 1.0 O/ Sil, 1.32 OED Be Os Qulieoe Ss 12 
MAW eile Gee deo aY gyi tear eal und ed apne A Mule deed bythe all ih ul aie, ys 4.6 Lapel SPN im eee eon Oil eli fea poll hy CI cl al 
BATS; SPO LATS (OTE 97s aan ee ee ee Que OL2e 9022 O52 Fe Osan aan = 0.9 0.2 
Seman siaAceionlyesf27 ap see a eee S 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.9 1.4 Oi hes 2.0 
Miscellaneous methodsis sas. 2 22-22 0.2 ONT eOx2 Oey Oi 2) 1 O25 wen a ener Ble 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 44.—Drar-mutTes 10 Years or AGE AND OveR REPORTING AGE WHEN 
Hearing Was Lost, By ReportTeED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, FOR THE 
UNITED States: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAFNESS ACQUIRED 
At less than 10 
eat | years of age 
ness sy) Ab 10) At 
REPORTED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION Total || con- Child- ears 
gen- At | ats |hood Yor" | not 
ital | Total || less | 459 \(exact) aoe | re. 
than 5 age 8 t 
years |¥@8TS| not or | port- 
at of re. | Over ed 
age ! ica port- 
ed) 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 3 
Not using speech but using— ; 

All othermmetnods: 26 CPU eo Te NG 56. 6 62.5 53112 57.5 | 37.1] 49.7 | 30.8 48.1 
Writing, finger spelling, and sign language__| 42.0 43.8 | 41.0 45. 3.) 25, 5\)| 37,31 15..0)|), 31-6 
Writing and finger spelling.________________- eit QF 1.8 debe WAR AY fit otk OAR TIN lia be 205 
Writing and sign language_-_____.-__.____-_- 1.4 1.6 h3 1,3 Le Di fy Qo? hy Oe 1.6 
Finger spelling and sign language___________ 3.4 4,2 2.9 Sa er Onion i Oe 2.8 
Wittbhme Orly eer BUT SOS eer GEL Ee: 13 we 1.0 OLD it WeDo i 3252 1.4 
Bingerspelling onl ye eee Nee ae 0.8 1 bal 0.6 O) 6 OP be Oe? ty C8 0.9 
Signelanenare only Gasee coe uwe e wee hOee 2.6 3.3 | 2.4 DY fl Hien 3 2.6 4.3 
Miscellaneous methods_-_.._.._-----.----.--- Sud 4.7 2.4 QeSih (reer Ds lieve 6.6 3.0 

Using no means of communication. ____________- 2.0 3.0 HD) 14H MOD VTE te 246 5.3 
Reporting use of— | 

Speeches tease ee BORAT ae es ed be 41.3 34550], 4563 41.2 | 61.6 | 48.7 | 66.5 | 46.5 

NAV hPa ets a Ll eke ee oN Sy oly pr a Re ee psn 80. 2 77.8 | 81.6 S328 70. 0 |) 10s 0 [Ose OL cl. 2 

Mingerispelling Lessee. Woy ht aE ores bor 76.4 75.3))) 770 79,6 | 70.4 | 66.9 | 57.3 | 65.5 

SIOMMANC TAC Oa wy eu enly S Oe ahh aie ed | 78. 2 UEP virbeRie: 8152 1071.61) 73. 9) soos 951, 7055 

Miscellaneous methods_-______-_._.----------_- 875 4,9 Bat PMT Mak ed Milita SFT 3.0 


—— 


1 Includes those reported as having lost hearing in infancy but without statement as to exact age. 
2 Includes those whose age at enumeration was not reported. 
3 Based upon the number reporting as to means of communication. 


Among congenital deaf-mutes and among adventitious deaf-mutes on the 
whole the use of nonoral methods predominates over oral; but among those with 
deafness acquired at the period 5 to 9 years the oral method leads, as it does 
among those becoming deaf at alaterage. The proportion of deaf-mutes employ- 
ing speech increases constantly with the advance of the age of the loss of hearing, _ 
the percentage for the congenital being 34.5; for those losing hearing under 5 
years of age, 41.2; for those losing hearing from 5 to 9, 61.6; and for those losing 
hearing at 10 or over, 66.5. All this brings out forcibly what has previously 
been said, namely, that the later the age when the loss of hearing occurs, the 
greater and more permanent becomes the power of speech acquired theretofore. 
With certain adventitious deaf-mutes, furthermore, it is likely that there may 
have been a vestige of hearing left, which has been found of aid in the matter 
of retaining speech. The notable rise in the use of speech for persons from 5 to 9 
years of age is an indication of the special adaptability of persons of this age 
period to oral instruction. 

Nonoral methods generally, with the exception of miscellaneous methods, have 
their highest proportions among those becoming deaf in infancy and early child- 
hood, and their next highest proportions among the congenitally deaf, the pro- 
portions for’groups over 5 years of age steadily declining. 'Though the differences 
in the decreases for the several methods are not great, the smallest is shown in 
the case of writing and the greatest in the case of the sign language. The smaller 
decrease for writing is because of the opportunity of those who have become deaf 
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at a relatively late age to attend school. The larger decrease for the sign language 
is because of the difficulty of persons who have become deaf at a relatively late 
age to acquire a new language—a difficulty greater than in the case of finger 
spelling, which involves simply the learning on the fingers of an alphabet already 
known. The highest proportion reporting miscellaneous methods is for those 
losing hearing at 10 years or over and the next highest for the congenital. The 
highest proportions reporting no method of communication are for the two 
foregoing groups, but in reverse order. 

Ability to read lips.—Akin to the ability of deaf-mutes to use articulate speech, 
though in fact a separate and distinct art, despite the frequent confusion of the 
two in the popular mind, is the ability to read the lips, or to understand what is said 
by watching the motions of the mouth. In the teaching of speech to deaf-mutes a 
very important feature is the teaching of lip reading. The two things represent 
really different achievements, one proving of greater advantage at certain times 
than the other, and individuals may possess one of these in greater degree than the 
other, yet to a large extent they go hand in hand and one may be regarded as 
supplementing the other. As speech is designed to help deaf-mutes overcome in 
some measure their ‘‘dumbness”’ or ‘‘mutism,’’ so lip reading is designed to help 
them overcome in some measure their lack of hearing. Furthermore, just as 
some qualification has to be placed upon the ‘‘speech’’ used by deaf-mutes, so 
some qualification has to be placed upon the lip reading with which they are 
eredited. Their ability in this respect varies from an ability to understand cer- 
tain simple and easy expressions to an ability to follow protracted discourse. 
Though a sort of lip reading is possible without technical instruction, being 
gleaned by diligent application, or in more exceptional cases by general quickness 
of eye or of brain, the results here are apt to be more or less vague, and broadly 
speaking, can be relied upon only for occasional use rather than as a regular 
means of communication. For permanent and effective service lip reading re- 
quires special systematized instruction, this instruction usually proceeding, as 
has been already indicated, in accompaniment with instruction in speech. The 
factors making for progress in lip reading are little different from those required 
for progress in speech. 

Table 45 shows, for 1920 and 1910, by sex, the number of deaf-mutes returning 
special schedules and reporting as to ability to read the lips. 


TaBLe 45.—Derar-mutTeEs 10 Years or AGE AND OVER, BY SEX, AND ABILITY 
to Reap Lips, FoR THE UNiTED States: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures relate only to deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


REPORTING AS TO ABILITY TO READ LIPS 


Not 
report- 
SEX Total ! Able to read lips eae 
Total Unable to to read 

read lips | lips 

Number | Per cent 

Both sexes: T920fi2. Sh. vale. 31, 230 29, 422 16, 901 57.4 12, 521 1, 808 
IVES Heide AUIS Supt ileal ec esr el ccaaat 17, 176 16, 227 8, 544 92:7 7, 683 949 
Bemplosstiaud ive sockos tka ie 14, 054 13, 195 8, 357 63.3 4, 838 859 
Bothisexess 19Qes ae Ne 17, 000 16, 611 5, 457 32.9 11, 154 389 
Whalegue ists Shs eee id ge ON ee 9, 328 9, 113 2, 682 29. 4 » 6, 431 215 
Memalese ove wot ued Gets eu ae 2 7, 672 7, 498 2, 775 37.0 4, 723 174 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
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Almost three-fifths (57.4 per cent) of deaf-mutes reporting stated that they 
were able to read the lips—a considerably higher proportion, it will be noted, 
than for those reported as able to use speech in communication (41.3 per cent). 
It is possible that some not making reply to this inquiry are really unable to read 
the lips, a circumstance that would somewhat reduce the proportion indicated 
as having this ability. It is likewise possible that some are reported able to read 
lips when this ability is but slight, though special efforts were made to include 
only those who had had some instruction in the schools. As with speech, female 
deaf-mutes make a better showing in lip reading than do male, almost two-thirds 
(63.3 per cent) of the former possessing this qualification, as against a little 
over one-half (52.7 per cent) for the latter. Since 1910, as with the use of speech, 
there has been a notable increase in the proportion able to read lips, this proportion 
falling only a little short of doubling itself, apparently, in that period.22. The 
considerations which were suggested as accounting for the indicated increase in 
the use of speech are applicable here as well. In the figures shown, however, 
there is ample evidence afforded of the increasing emphasis that is being given 
to lip reading as well as to speech, in the teaching in the special schools for 
the deaf, and also of the increasing use being made thereof after the period of 
schooling. 

Table 46 shows the number of deaf-mutes 10 years of age and over reporting 
as to ability to read lips, for the several geographic divisions in 1920, with com- 
parative data for 1910. 


TaBLE 46.—Dear-mutes 10 Years or AGE AND Over REPORTING AS TO 
ABILITY TO READ Lips, BY GEOGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


1920 1910 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION Able to read lips Able to read lips 
Total! ‘|| Total 1 a 

Per cent er cent 

Number | ‘of total Number | ‘of total 
Uiniwed States ews 2 eta: 29, 422 16, 901 57.4 16, 611 5, 457 32.9 
Mew inviand. 3 0 iae e 2, 269 || 1, 684 74.2 | 1, 028 464 45.1 
Maddle Atlantiewei. {so sss be 5, 852 3, 829 65. 4 3, 440 1, 432 41.6 
Hast North ‘Central 2.3. _..-- 2. 7, 499 4, 035 53. 8 3, 872 1, 249 32.3 
West North Central 20223 2 Fo 3, 929 2, 006 51 2, 491 709 28.5 
SoutherAtlanticw2 i) 22 ceesee ek 3, 365 | 1, 922 eye le! 1, 973 566 28. 7 
Bast south.Cemtral. 5 3st oe 2, 046 1, 094 53. 5. 1, 593 457 28. 7 
WestiSouth (Central <2 2s ie 2, 326 I, 069 46.0 1, 410 863 DOG 
IVEOUU alineg eats a sy ees 788 498 63. 2 306 105 34. 3 
RAS VO HAUG. ail Se AU yD le ca a 1, 348 764 56. 7 498 | 112 2280 

{ 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


The ranking of these divisions is to some extent the same as in the case of the 
use of speech. For lip reading, also, the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
Mountain divisions come first, with 74.2 per cent, 65.4 per cent, and 63.2 per 
cent, respectively. The South Atlantic division, however, which has sixth place 
as to speech, has 57.1 per cent for lip reading, passing both the Pacific and the 
East North Central divisions, with 56.7 per cent and 53.8 per cent, respectively. 
The last three divisions, in order as respects lip reading, are the East South Cen- 
tral, West North Central, and West South Central, with 53.5 per cent, 51.1 per 


22 In the schedule for 1920 the inquiry as to ability to read the lips included the word ‘‘ordinarily,’”’ and 
this would presumably have served to reduce the number reporting this ability. 
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cent, and 46 per cent, respectively. Since 1910, the Pacific division has advanced 
from ninth to fifth place, and the East North Central division has dropped from 
fourth to sixth place. 

Table 47 shows figures for deaf-mutes 10 years of age and over returning 
special schedules and those reporting as to ability to read the lips, distributed 
according to sex and race and nativity groups, for 1920 and 1910. 


TaBLE 47.—Dear-mMutes 10 Years or AGE AND Over, BY Rack, NATIVITY, 
Sex, anp Axsiuity To Reap Lips, For THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


REPORTING AS TO ABILITY TO READ LIPS 
Able to read lips Rea e read 
SEX, RACE, AND NATIVITY Por 
Total, 
1920 Number Per cent 
1920 1910 
1920 1910 1920 1910 
BotuH SEXES 

IAT claggeguacewale thse 31, 230 29,422 || 16,901/ 5,457] 57.4] 32.9] 12,521! 11,154 

1) LANG MeN MOO) LACUS ea eR 29, 784 28,158 || 16,297} 5,163 57.9] 383.1] 11,861 | 10,423 
INE VC Noe ian led Sahel 27, 228 25, 705 14, 979 4, 535 58.3 32.57 10, 726 9, 351 
Foreign*born! 2!) 25.0080: 2, 556 2,453 1, 318 628 | 537+" (36.9 }~ 4185 |i. 1,072 
Negros: Je. 2b d aie NOE ER 1, 344 1,165 |; 559 280 48.0 29.0 606 686 
Other Colored. ta fuk are 102 99 45 14 (2) a 54 45: 

MALES | | 
ATIICLASSOShihs LUBE tas 17,176 16, 227 | 8, 544 2, 682 62:7 29.4 7, 683 6, 431 
RSCTA mae MEM vets Rela Haas We 16, 414 15, 560 8,246 2,528] 53.0] 29.5| 7,314| 6,027 
IN Gt Views Meee NY SA UREN 14, 958 14,159 |} 507 2, 202 53. 4 28.9 6, 602 5, 409: 
Foreign-born! oo... 22) 1, 456 1,401 689 326 49. 2 34. 5 712- 618: 
INGEST OS UR ie AG allo a HN 704 610 276 144 45.2 27.4 334 381 
Other Colored sae See ae 58 DG 22 10 (2) (?) 35 23 
FEMALES 

UN TTRG Assasin SoG mieiaiiee 14, 054 13, 195 8, 357 2,775 63. 3 37.0 4,838 4, 723 
RVR GS Sha Peer 28 ecieta nh Me a 13,370 || 12, 598. 8, 051 2, 635 63.9 37.5 4, 547 4, 396 
INTAUEIViG Set tl ae a 12, 270 11, 546 7,422 2, 3388 64. 3 oleae 4, 124 3, 942 
Foreign-born___._____.._- 1,100 1,052 629 302 59.8 39. 9 423 454 
ING RTO rem Ase UNE DMNy J 640 555 283 136 51.0 30.8 272 305: 
Offer Coloreda Wit ERT 44 42 23 4 (2) (?) 19 22 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported and those not reporting as to ability to read lips. 
2 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


The proportion for lip reading, as in the use of speech, is higher for whites 
(57.9 per cent) than for negroes (48 per cent), and it is higher for native whites 
(58.3 per cent) than for the foreign-born (53.7 per cent). Since 1910 the pro- 
portions for all the groups have increased, but apparently the increase in those 
able to read lips has been least in the case of foreign-born whites. _ 

In all classes the proportion for lip reading is greater for females than for males, 
though with negroes the difference between the sexes in the proportion is not so 
great as with the other two groups; this is explained partly by the fact that 
attendance at schools by female negroes is not so great relatively as by male.?% 

Table 48 gives figures for 1920 and 1910, showing the proportion of lip reading 
according to the age when deafness occurred. 


2% Males, 64.8 per cent and females, 61.7 per cent. See Deaf-mutes in the United States, 1920. 
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TABLE 48.—Drar-muTes 10 YEARS OF AgE AND OvER REPORTING AS TO 
ABILITY TO READ Lips, By AGE WHEN HearRInG Was Lost, FoR THE UNITED 
Stratres: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


1920 1910 
Able to read Able to read 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS LOST lips Un- lips Un- 
(onthe dpa delaras Aeulaine) HEH ON ela Sh i a i 4 48, 
Total t Z by Total ! 2 tae 
er rea er rea 
yay cent of | lips seen cent of | lips: 
total total 
DN RS al a EAC PRE Ee 29, 422 || 16,901 | 57.4 | 12,521 || 16,611 || 5,457 | 32.9 |.11,154 
Deafness congenital_.....-.-.-------. 10,775 || 5,600 52.0 | 5,175 || 6,294 || 1,796 28.5 | 4,498. 
Deafness acquired 2... 222 lle 18, 647 || 11, 301 60.6 | 7,346 || 10,317 || 3,661 35.5 | 6, 656 
At age of— 
Less than: 6) years)$222 4.0 14, 262 8, 254 57.9 6, 008 8. 152 2, 699 33.1 5, 453 
5 to OVO ES Wi eee en wea ks Bot a 3, 247 2, 391 73.6 856 TWa20 759 49.8 764 
Ghikdboord tide Meee Perey 372 217 58.3 155 (5) (5) (5) (5) 
LOVVGRTSOTIOVOr. oo ole ea | 233 148 63.5 85 136 34 25.0 102 
Agemotireported_ 222 ee 533 291 54.6 242 506 169 33. 4 337 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

2 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 

3 Includes those reported as having lost their hearing in infancy but without statement as to the exact age. 
4 Exact age not reported. . 

5 Not shown separately in 1910. 


The proportions, least in the case of congenital deafness, rise with the age of 
the loss of hearing, through early childhood, or up to the period 5 to 9 years; but 
at 10 years and over the proportion is smaller than for the previous period. 
This, again, is similar to the progression in the proportions showing the use of 
speech. The increases, however, from one period to another are only moderate. 
The reason for the different proportions at these periods is readily explained by 
the circumstance that, as lip reading is as a rule attendant upon speech, the longer 
that speech is retained in childhood, or the later the onset of deafness with its 
hampering of normal speech, the greater becomes the ability to acquire skill in 
the reading of the lips. The fact that the proportion for those who lost hearing 
at 10 or over is lower than that for the preceding period need have no special 
significance. The numbers are few, and probably the situation is influenced by 
other factors, including, of course, less aptitude to acquire lip reading on the part 
of persons whose hearing is lost at a relatively late period in life. The increases 
over 1910 are at a fairly uniform rate for the several groups, except at 10 years 
of age and over. Here the increase is exceptionally large, which fact may quite 
possibly be taken to mean that, with more facilities available, adult deaf-mutes 
losing hearing after childhood are now mastering more readily the art of lip 
reading. 
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In the lack of the sense of hearing, and with it, generally, the absence of 
normal and readily intelligible speech, deaf-mutes are deprived of most important 
powers, and, as might at first appear, of necessary equipment for participation 
in the economic life of the community. Yet, notwithstanding the particular 
handicap under which deaf-mutes have to labor, and against which they have 
constantly to contend, they are, as a class, quite “‘able-bodied”’ in all other 
Tespects and remain in full possession of all their other physical forces, some of 
‘which may partially serve as a substitute for their lost faculties; while a variety 
“Of occupations, even though by no means as wide as for the general population, 
‘may be found possible for them, in which their peculiar handicap may not prove 
-@ serious drawback or material impediment. Some pursuits are of such nature 
as to preclude the entrance of persons suffering under the infirmity of deaf- 
mutism, or else to allow the entrance of such persons only under heavy disability, 
but there may be open to this class other pursuits, in which competency doés not 
depend upon hearing and speech, to which they may turn with fair chances of 
satisfactory employment. In fact, in some callings the care, steadiness, appli- 
cation, and concentration upon work which may be expected generally to char- 
acterize the labor of deaf-mutes may prove a certain offset to their handicap. 
Furthermore, with suitable trade training in particular, and with skillful and 
efficient workmanship on their part, the obstacles in their industrial path may be 
greatly minimized. Hence, there appears to be a considerable field in which 
deaf-mutes may engage remuneratively, so that they may constitute a self-sustain- 
ing and productive element of the community. This view of the economic possi- 
bilities of deaf-mutes finds support in the results of the census investigations. 
Especially in the contrast of the occupations of this class with those of the general 
population may be discovered the extent to which deaf-mutism acts as a barrier 
or limitation in the common economic endeavors of men. 

Race, nativity, and sex of the gainfully occupied.—In Table 49 are shown, for 
deaf-mutes 10 years of age and over returning special schedules, classified ac- 
cording to race and nativity classes, the number of males and of females gainfully 
occupied and the percentage which these constitute of the total number, a like 
percentage for 1910, together with the corresponding percentage for the general 
population. 

Of all male deaf-mutes 10 years of age and over practically three-fifths (59.4 
per cent) are gainfully occupied. This proportion is considerably less than that 
for the general population, which is almost four-fifths (78.2 per cent). It must 
be remembered in this connection that deaf-mute children generally remain in 
school to a later age than do children in general; if the figures related to persons 
20 years and over, who are gainfully occupied, instead of to persons 10 years and 
over, the difference between the proportions for the two groups would doubtless 
be considerably reduced.24 With this qualification, the difference in the respec- 
tive proportions may be said to indicate the extent to which deaf-mutism acts 
as an individual handicap in economic activity and the extent to which it con- 
stitutes an economic loss to the community. 

With respect to females the difference between the proportion gainfully occu- 
pied for deaf-mutes and for the general population is relatively small. For the 
former it is a little under one-fifth (17.7 per cent) and for the latter slightly over 


#4 In 1900 the proportion of deaf-mutes gainfully occupied was one-third greater for those 20 years of age 
and over than for those 10 and over. Bureau of the Census, The Blind and the Deaf, 1900, p. 147. 
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one-fifth (21.1 per cent). With both groups the proportions occupied are much 
smaller for females than for males, because of the great number of females in 
each group who are dependent on a male breadwinner for support and thus are 
not under the necessity of following independent economic pursuits, while at 
the same time many in each group are actually engaged as home makers or in. 
household duties. 


TasLe 49.—Dear-mMuTEs 10 Years or AGE AND OveR GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY Rack, Nativity, AND SEx, FoR THE UNITED Starss: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures for deaf-mutes include only those returning special schedules] 


NUMBER, PER CENT GAINFULLY PER CENT 
19201 OCCUPIED | GAINFULLY 
| OCCUPIED IN 
GENERAL 
ci | POPULATION 
| 10 YEARS OF’ 
ae : AGE AND 
ACE AD Ne TITY Total Gaintully 1926 1910 OVER OF 
P SAME RACE’ 
AND NATIV~ 
| iy, 19201 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Male Ay x Male ate Male oaale Male anata Male Hale 
All elasses-..2...-.22 17,176 | 14,054 | 10,196 | 2, 482 59.4 | 17.7 | 60.7 15.8 CSeanr ale t 
1 AL AN Ba 16, 414 | 13,370 | 9,775 | 2,275 59. 6 170) 1.60, 04, | 14,4 77.9 19.2 
Nations: 2) sore Pe 14, 958 | 12,270 | 8,746 | 2,005 58. 5 16.3 | 59.9 13. 4 75,1 19.3 
Foreign-born_...-_..-. 1, 456 1, 100 1, 029 270 70.7 | 24.5 67.0 | 28.5 |} 89.3 18.4 
POPES EL ah 8 Shea EM at foe koe 704 640 382 196 54.3 | 30.6) 60.7 | 37.9 81.1 38. 9 
‘Other colored -..-.-.-.-.-- 58 44 39 11 (?) (?) (?) (?) 7554 | 1357 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


3 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


There is a slight decrease since 1910 in the proportion of male deaf-mutes 
gainfully occupied, corresponding to a decrease for occupied males in the general 
population. On the other hand, there has been a perceptible increase in the 
case of female deaf-mutes, in keeping with the apparent movement of females in 
general toward gainful occupation, though census figures show that there has 
been for females in the general population an actual decrease since 1910 in the 
percentage gainfully occupied.*5 

Among male deaf-mutes, whites have a larger proportion who are gainfully 
occupied than have negroes. Foreign-born whites have a larger proportion than 
native. The percentage for foreign-born whites is 70.7, for native whites 58.5, 
and for negroes 54.3. These percentages correspond roughly to those for the 
general population, except that the percentage for negro deaf-mutes is consider- 
ably less than that for negroes in the general population. This latter circum- 
stance may perhaps be taken to indicate that negro deaf-mutes have, on the 
whole, inferior school advantages, including vocational training, while at the 
same time their affliction proves a considerable handicap in various unskilled 
pursuits in which negroes generally may engage. The reason for the larger 
proportion of foreign-born whites than of native whites among deaf-mutes who 
are gainfully occupied, as well as in the general population, is probably the 
greater necessity for remunerative work among the former (a compulsion extend- 
ing even to the more youthful members of the group), together with their tend- 
ency to congregate in urban centers, where opportunities for such work are 
more abundant. Among males the foreign-born whites, furthermore, are the 
only group having a higher proportion gainfully occupied in 1920 than in 1910, 
though the decreases for the native whites and negroes, as before indicated, 


25 Cf. Fourteenth Census reports, 1920, Vol. IV. 
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probably only reflect the proportionate decrease which has taken place in that 
period among males gainfully occupied in the general population. 

Among female deaf-mutes, on the other hand, negroes have the largest propor- 
tion gainfully occupied, followed by foreign-born whites, with the native whites 
last, the respective percentages being 30.6, 24.5, and 16.38. The high proportion 
for negroes, both among deaf-mutes and in the population at large, is clearly 
an indication of the large extent to which negro females in general go into industry, 
especially work of a manual nature. It is to be noted, however, that while 
among whites the proportion gainfully occupied has increased since 1910 to a 
greater extent, even, than with the general population, there has been with 
negroes a noticeable decrease, natural enough in view of the fact that there has 
been a decrease in the same period in the percentage of females occupied among 
negroes in the general population. While native white and negro deaf-mutes 
have smaller proportions occupied than the general population, foreign-born 
white deaf-mutes have a proportion actually greater—a condition all the more 
remarkable by reason of the fact that foreign-born white females in the general pop- 
ulation enter gainful occupations to a slightly less extent than do native whites. 
The explanation of this situation as to foreign-born female deaf-mutes may be 
that they do not marry so frequently or at as early an age as foreign-born females 
in general, and are thus to a greater degree under the necessity of providing their 
own livelihood. This group, while showing a certain increase since 1910 in the 
percentage gainfully occupied, as against a decrease in the proportion among 
the general foreign-born population, has not made quite as large a gain as the 
native whites. The constantly extending opportunities for women in gainful occu- 
pations possibly are more open to the native than to the foreign-born population. 

Occupational groups.—Table 50 shows the percentage distribution in 1920 
and 1910 of deaf-mutes and of the general population, and of males and females 
separately, by broad occupational groups. From this table may be discovered 
in which class of pursuits deaf-mutism constitutes the most or the least serious 
handicap. For purposes of comparison with the general population the number 
of deaf-mutes reporting unclassifiable occupations have been deducted from the 
total before the computation of the percentages. 


Taste 560.—Derar-MutTeEs 10 YEARS or AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY OccUPIED— 
Per Cent DISTRIBUTION BY SEX AND OccUPATIONAL GROUPS, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 anv 1910 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES ! 


GENERAL 
Ligh ore 
y4 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 1920 1910 
Both Fe- || Both Fe- || Both Fe- 
sexes Male male || sexes Male male || sexes Male male 
TOL a) sigs oan ate ie Oe eee oe Tre 100. 0 |/100. 0 |100. 0 |}100. 0 |}100. 0 |100. 0 |/100. 0 |/100. 0 |100. 0 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry_| 24. - 26.5 | 15.1 ||, 84.5 || 39,3.) 13.6 |) 26.3 || 29.8 | 12.7 
Extraction of minerals........---------------- ORG ie ae 0.8 5 ea i Nid wet & 2.6 3.3 | .@) 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries__. 58. ? 61.5 | 46.7 || 47.5 || 48.4 | 48.3 || 30.8 || 32.9 | 22.6 
PETANS DOL ab Oews be bal a ete ee 1,2 1.4] 0.2 1.4 gO al PE a 7.4 8.6. }., 2,5 
RTA Oks is ee ae SO ee et 1.9 2:00) 4.6 2.6 || 2.8} 1.8 ]| 10.2|| 10.8]. 7.8 
PULDUC SOLVICCs so eee ee ee eae eae 0.4 || 0.4] 0.21]) 0.3 0.4) O.1 1.9 2.3] 0.3 
Professional services 100 Ose ese 2.3 2./2)|\ 229 2.2 2.1) 2.3 5.2 3.4 | 11.9 
Domestic and personal service._.-..-.-------- 8.7 3.5 | 31.1 9.8 3.5 | 37.5 8.2 3.7 | 25.6 
Olerical'occu pationses! h Sie see eee Oe 1.9 12870" 253 0.9 0.8) ° 1.3 7.5 5.1 | 16.7 
1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


2 Exclusive of unclassifiable occupations. 
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Much the largest proportion of deaf-mutes gainfully employed are in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, almost three-fifths (58.7 per cent) being so 
engaged. Though in the general population this occupational group has a larger 
number of followers than any other (30.8 per cent), this percentage is only a 
little more than one-half the proportion shown for deaf-mutes.° In domestic 
and personal service the proportion for deaf-mutes is also greater than for the 
‘general population. In this case, however, the proportion for deaf-mutes, 8.7 
per cent, is only slightly greater. In all the remaining occupational groups the 
proportion for deaf-mutes is less than for the general population. Practically 
one-fourth (24.4 per cent) of deaf-mutes are engaged in agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry, a proportion a little below that for the population at 
large. Few deaf-mutes are engaged in professional service—2.3 per cent, a 
proportion a little less than one-half of that for the general population.. Even 
fewer enter trade, only 1.9 per cent of the total occupied being so engaged, a 
proportion a little less than one-fifth as large as that for the general population, 
In clerical occupations the proportion is also 1.9 per cent, in this case about 
one-fourth of that for the general population. The percentage of deaf-mutes 
engaged in transportation is 1.2 per cent, which is a proportion only about 
one-sixth that for the population at large. The representation of deaf-mutes 
in this occupation is relatively the least of all. In extraction of minerals are 
0.5 per cent of the total, and in public service 0.4 per cent, each of which is about 
one-fifth as large as the corresponding proportions in the general population. 

The reasons that manufacturing and mechanical industries present the least 
difficulties to deaf-mutes, as means of gainful employment, are not far to seek. 
These occupations in general are of such nature as not to necessitate dependence 
upon hearing and speech for their successful prosecution, dexterity of hand, com- 
bined with concentration of the mind, being the chief essential. Special training 
does much to promote the mastery of a trade of such character, and this training 
is now one of the most important considerations in the work of the special schools. 
On general principles, farming would seem to be a very desirable occupation for 
deaf-mutes, their deafness being relatively little of a handicap init. The reason 
for the smaller proportion of deaf-mutes engaged in farming, as compared with 
the general population, must be that there is an even more pronounced cityward 
trend with them than with the population as a whole, a particular inducement in 
the case of deaf-mutes being the desire for association with fellow deaf-mutes. 
There is a larger proportion of deaf-mutes than of the general population in 
domestic and personal service, which is in part a reflection of the lowered pro- 
portions for the former group in other occupations, but an indication also of the 
capacity of deaf-mutes, especially female, to carry on different pursuits in this 
field. The comparatively large proportion of deaf-mutes engaged in professional 
services is largely explained by the fact that a considerable number are engaged 
in teaching, practically altogether the teaching of deaf-mute children. 

It thus appears that deaf-mutism constitutes rather an effectual barrier to any 
considerable participation in certain callings, especially those of a commercial or 
mercantile character; but though restricted, there are occasionally even in these 
callings fairly successful entry by deaf-mutes. In particular occupations, espe- 
cially in what are known as trades, deaf-mutes are generally able to compete with 
other persons. 

As between the sexes, the proportion of male deaf-mutes is relatively greater 
in extraction of minerals, transportation, public service, agriculture and allied 
industries, manufacturing and mechanical industries, and trade; and of female 


26 It is possible that the tabulation of occupations under the head of ‘‘ Laborers, building, general, and 
not specified,” is not entirely consistent in the two groups. See Table 98, p. 152; see also Fourteenth 
Census reports, 1920, Vol. IV. 
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deaf-mutes, in domestic and personal service, professional service, and clerical 
occupations. These are the occupations in which the respective sexes pre- 
dominate in the general population, though in somewhat different order. Prob- 
ably not a few of the females reported as engaged in agriculture only assist in 
various farming operations or are widows or daughters of a deceased farm operator. 
The relatively high proportion for females in domestic and personal service is 
doubtless attributable to their greater adaptability to certain particular occu- 
pations of this character. There is a considerably smaller proportion of females 
among deaf-mutes in professional service than in the general population, largely 
because of the great number of female school-teachers in the latter group. 

Since 1910 there has been a considerable decline in the proportion of deaf- 
mutes engaged in agriculture and allied industries, as compared with the total 
number in all callings, a decline nearly twice as great as in the case of the general 
population.” This is further evidence of the decided drift of deaf-mutes to the 
city, already referred to. ‘There have also been decreases in the percentages for 
extraction of minerals, transportation, trade, and domestic and personal service. 
In the remaining occupation groups there have been increases. The increase 
since 1910 is considerable in the proportion engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, a result in part of expanding industrial operations as well 
as of the continued trend of deaf-mutes toward this form of employment. The 
proportion of deaf-mutes in clerical occupations, though still very small, has 
more than doubled in this period, an indication possibly that more and more 
openings for deaf-mutes are appearing in this field. In the case of agriculture 
and allied industries there has been an actual increase in the proportion for 
females, and in the case of manufacturing and mechanical industries a relatively. 
considerable increase in the proportion of males; this, in view of a very similar 
increase since 1910 in the proportion engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, is an added indication of the definite transfer of males from the one 
occupation to the other. Female deaf-mutes show a loss in the proportion in 
domestic and personal service, but a slight gain in the proportion in public 
service. 

Table 51 shows, for both sexes combined, the number and the percentage 
distribution of deaf-mutes in the general occupational groups, for the several race 
and nativity classes, as compared with a similar occupational distribution of the 
general population. The most important occupations in each of these occupa- 
tional groups are given, for each sex separately, in Table 98, page 152. 

Whites have larger proportions than negroes in all occupations except agri- 
culture, transportation, and domestic and personal service, and also in unclas- 
sifiable occupations (which are excluded to facilitate comparison with the gen- 
eral population). In manufacturing and mechanical industries, extraction of 
minerals, and public service their proportion is relatively twice as great 
or more, and in professional service and clerical occupations from six to ten 
times as great. The excess in the proportion for whites is least in trade. The 
proportion for negroes in domestic and personal service is over three times as 
great as for whites, and in agriculture practically twice as great. The relative 
representation of whites and of negroes among deaf-mutes in the several occu- 
pational groups corresponds to a large extent with the representation for these 
two groups in the population as a whole. In the general population, however, 
the proportion occupied in transportation pursuits is greater for whites than 
for negroes. In trade the excess in the proportion for whites over that for 
negroes in the deaf-mute population is much less than in the general popula- 
tion, and in professional service much greater. The reason for the higher 


27 In the general population gainfully occupied the percentage for both sexes engaged in these indus- 
tries was 26.3 per cent in 1920, as compared with 33.2 per cent in 1910. 
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proportion of negro deaf-mutes in transportation, apart from the possible effect. 
on the percentage of lower proportions elsewhere, is mainly that the work which 
they do here is of unskilled manual character, which is largely the case, also, for 
unclassifiable occupations. The limited representation of negro deaf-mutes in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries is to be explained in no small measure 
by their lack of training in pursuits of a skilled or semiskilled nature, and also 
by their residence largely in the nonindustrial States. 


TABLE 51.—DeEar-mutes 10 Years or AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 


BY Race, NATIVITY, AND OccUPATIONAL GROUPS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


WHITE 
All a Other 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP ibiesos ead i Negro Eevacad 
Total Native ré g 
m 
DEAF-MUTES—NUMBER 

AG ay iil, «TROD STE eld Goa ove BCE RS 1 12, 678 12, 050 10, 751 1, 299 578 50: 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry-- 3, 016 2, 747 2, 570 177 242 27 
Bxbrachionsot minerals: 6 ob ee a 64 63 56 7 1) ae = eas 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries-_-_- 7, 269 7, 103 6, 205 898 154 12 
TETAS POrsatiene se 6 ier wha et eaves cay. 143 132 120 12 9 2 
PA DFE § 2) SEI Ne ead a 2 ee Rs eR «CP 241 233 208 25 7 1 
ibliosernvicdts2 fire eye AA ke eles ae 45 44 40 4 slp | Wakes Swe 
PTOLESsIONAISELVICCts 2 oe ae eee 2 eee 290 287 267 20 2 1 
Domestic and personal service.-..------------ 1, 072 926 817 109 141 5 
Clerieal occupations...____---.-. A eee RO aes bee 235 234 216 18 jas faa TE s 
Unclassifiable occupations__...........------- 303 281 252 29 20 2 

DEAF-MUTES—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ? 

PEO CALG Ne aE: Oe MPS LYE 2 3 5D 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100;0. |2¢s2eee. 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry-- 24.4 23.0 24. 5 13.9 Aor 4s (te eee 
Hxtraction;of mimeralg 22.) 2.2 sese22 0. sees 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 ONS secee 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries_._- 58. 7 60. 4 59. 1 70.7 276) | e 2 
“Prawsportationme: ieee Ae Oy eres 12 1. ga 0.9 156 ee SD. 
MIMTENS: SL OL 0.0) CERN BU, ROO) SIRE ARE A ae 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.0 BS Fees a 
PUBIC SerViCh.! Sober olin wl eee be Jes 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 OF 2i) eee 
IPEOIGSSLON GU SOLVICO ts oc ceca ue eee Somes oe 2.3 2.4 2.5 1.6 Os 4p ieee secs 
Domestic and personal service___..-_-.-.----- 8.7 7.9 7.8 8.6 26/3 NOL See, 
Clerical ocenpations: 222 eee es 1.9 2:0 2.1 1.4 Osi eae ere oe 

GENERAL POPULATION—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
| 

OPA eae Sioa. tebe mise Ne et 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0: 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry -- 26.3 23.8 26. 9 120, 45,2 43,9 
Extraction tamineralsmies) 22222222 18226 loc. 2.6 2.8 2.2 4.9 1.5 1.1 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries_--- 30.8 32.5 28.7 46.9 18.4 13.0 
TETAS DOLSADLONe gene ee es we eS | 7.4 7.5 7.6 (pall 6.5 4.6 

TACO ete rare Venn armen ae Meas. we FN RS 10. 2 11.2 11.2 1 bevel! 2.9 7.9 
Pe earviCd.xras Sefer ie vued ook Sree one 1.9 2: 0, || 2.0 1.6 1.0 13 
“Professional Servicer! ieee ese ses yO 5.2 5.6 |, 6.3 3.0 aig, 17 
Domestic and-personal; service_._...---------- 8. 2 6.3 || 5.3 9.9 22.1 25. 4 
A Wierreal Occlpationss Ahmeee® s.c ce. ae oes 7.5 8.4 |) 9.8 3.4 0.8 1.3 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. ' 
2 Exclusive of unclassifiable occupations. Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 


As between native and foreign-born white deaf-mutes, the proportion is 
greater for the former in agriculture, transportation, public service, professional 
service, and clerical occupations; and greater for the latter in manufacturing 
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and mechanical industries and domestic and personal service. In extraction 
of minerals and in trade the proportions for the two groups are practically the 
same. In agriculture the proportion for the native is almost double that for 
the foreign-born. In greater or less measure the proportions for native and 
foreign-born deaf-mutes in the several occupational groups follow the proportions 
for the native and the foreign-born population as a whole. In clerical occupa- 
tions and professional service natives among deaf-mutes have a much smaller 
representation than in the general population. The proportions, respectively, 
of native and foreign-born white deaf-mutes engaged in agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry are quite similar to those of the general population so 
engaged; but much larger proportions of native and foreign-born white deaf- 
mutes are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries, and much 
smaller proportions are engaged in trade and in extraction of minerals. 

Divergencies in the proportions for native and foreign-born deaf-mutes from 
the proportions for natives and the foreign-born in the population at large are 
for the most part attributable to the range of occupations which are available 
in different fields for the two deaf-mute groups. Similarly, variations between 
these two groups in particular occupations, especially the various trades in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, depend in great measure, for each 
group, upon the opportunities at hand and the extent of vocational training in 
different areas. So far as the foreign-born may predominate in a given calling, 
the matter is affected not a little by their more frequent residence in urban 
centers, with consequently greater opportunities.” 

In Table 52 are shown the number and the percentage distribution of male 
and of female deaf-mutes for each specific occupation having in it not less than 
0.5 per cent of the total number gainfully occupied, the occupations being listed 
in the order of their numerical ranking. 

Though deaf-mutes, especially males, are engaged in a fairly wide range of 
occupations, they are found gathered in considerable numbers in certain particular 
fields. Male deaf-mutes are especially inclined toward the work of semiskilled 
mechanical operatives in industrial establishments. Almost one-fourth (23.2 
per cent) of all in gainful occupations are engaged in various forms of work of this 
character, a proportion larger than for any single calling. Such labor is espe- 
cially adapted for deaf-mutes, requiring as it does mainly adroit hands and sharp 
eyes, without necessarily involving expertness or advanced technical training or 
specialization. The establishments of this kind, each of which has from 1.8 
per cent to.0.6 per cent of the total number of deaf-mute males in gainful occupa- 
tions, are textile mills, printing and publishing, vehicle (including automobile) 
and implement factories, blast furnaces and miscellaneous iron and steel factories, 
shoe factories, sawmills and other similar woodworking mills, clothing industries, 
furniture, piano, and organ factories, cigar and tobacco factories, food industries, 
and clay, glass, and stone industries. 

The single occupation having the largest representation of male deaf-mutes is 
farming, with almost one-fifth (19.2 per cent) of those gainfully occupied. This 
embraces general farming, stock raising, gardening, horticulture, fruit growing, 
etc. If agricultural labor is added (6.4 per cent), the proportion of male deaf- 
mutes engaged on the farm becomes slightly over one-fourth (25.6 per cent), 
making this the foremost occupation numerically. Farming, as already indi- 
cated, has been considered a very desirable calling for deaf-mutes, though it has 
on the whole failed to attract them as might be expected. Semiskilled industrial 
operatives, farmers, and farm laborers together constitute almost one-half 
(48.8 per cent) of the whole number of male deaf-mutes gainfully occupied. 


48 The trade with the greatest difference between the proportions for native and foreign-born deaf-mutes 
is tailoring, the proportion among males for the latter being five times as great as for the former. (See 
"Table 98, p. 152.) 
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“TABLE 52.—Derar-mutTss 10 YeArs or AGE AND OvirR, GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY SEX AND OccUPATION, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


cent cent 
OCCUPATION a analy ke OCCUPATION ae dis- 
tribu- tribu- 
tion tion 
MALES 
TOP ieteo. eee i cals Ine eed eh 10,196 | 100.0 || Semiskilled operatives: 
—————— dey qr Ceara a WE: re eee aden i anti 179 1.8 
-Specific occupations: Printing and publishing-____.____- 163 1.6 
Marimers,ete.ls.5 23 = ot te 1, 958 19.2 Vehicle and implement factories !! 159 1.6 
pw gis $4 ope pela A Sh co ye fa 507 5.0 Blast furnaces and miscellaneous 
Carpenters and cabinetmakers_.._| 438 4,3 iron and steel factories_.....---- 148 1.5 
Shoemakers and cobblers #._._____ 436 423 Shoe factoriesecc bane 2 saan see 144 1.4 
‘Iyrachinists) ete.4).. 23 ey 229 QoDie 2 
SawimilissetGlee tear 2 oe) Tete ar 137 133 
WPAINLELS? CUCL ee ery A She * 228 Pip Clothing inidustries.2- 2-22 94 0.9 
Mechanics (n. 0. §.6)___-._-_-.-----. 173 dead Furniture, piano, and organ fac- 
rDallOTSMeme ee wise 0 ook 173 ay CORIeG teenie ss er ea, rae 89 0.9 
‘Clerks (except in stores) and Cigar and tobacco factories-.-___- 78 0.8 
stenograpners. 28205 ugly 124 12 Hoodindustriess sce a eae ey 0.7 
IDAKETSWARE ile nth gerd he die oe 91 0.9 Clay, glass, and stone industries__|. 61 0.6 
Barbers and hairdressers________-- 88 0.9 |} Laborers: 
Building, general,and notspecified_| 755 7.4 
Teaching professions 7...__.___--. 86 0.8 Agricultural yes ees pee ay: 649 6.4 
Janisorsiand: SOXtOns 7 Oke esa 76 0.7 Metal industries 2 22 ae ae 101 1.0 
Waiters and servants §.__--______. Ne OL Lumber and furniture industries_ 58 0.6 
Whoiesale and retail dealers 9____- 71 0.7 
Drivers, chauffeurs, ete. 10________ 56 0.5 || All other occupations.............-- 2, 503 24.5 
FEMALES 
PROUAI ee ne eee ee ae oe 2,482 | 100.0 || Semiskilled operatives: : 
es Clothing industries__..........--- 115 4.6 
- Specific occupations: Textile mills (other than cotton) -_- 89 3.6 
Dressmakers and seamstresses 13__| 293 11.8 Cigar and tobacco factories. ..___. 40 1.6 
Mar Mlersnebe nes seek we Oe ol 225 9.1 Printing and publishing.________. 39 1.6 
Waitresses and servants 8______._- 198 8.0 Shoerfachoriess. vie tee ee ee 34 1.4 
Laundry operatives and laun- Poodindustriesvea2ett Na! ely 26 1.0 
TRO SS ORR DI EEA AAR a 154|. 6.2 Cotron mils soo ssc alot ceca 23 0.9 
‘Clerks (except in stores) and Laborers: 
Stenopraphers: so. el 41 VEY / Agricultural gis hel ae 113 4.6 
Building, general, and not speci- 
Teaching professions 7........._-- 40 1.6 Ode Sa tvan Bee ae See ale 27 Lk 
OOS ea re tee le SEBO. LT Lee) 29 1,2 
mMallenessescsiee ict Mr Re 21 0.8 || All other occupations............-.- 931 37.5 
Clerks in stores and saleswomen-. 17 0.7 
PEIIUCES eae ae ss eS Cee aE eee 14 0.6 
TD MTIeTS eA A i PS A ae 13 0.5 


1 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 

4 Includes compositors, engravers, lithographers, pressmen, etc. 

’ Exclusive of those in factories. 

4 Includes miliwrights and toolmakers. 

5 Includes glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc. 

6 Not otherwise specified. 

7 Includes school-teachers, college presidents, and professors. 

§ Other than cooks. 

§ Except hucksters and peddlers. 

10 Includes draymen and teamsters. . ; 
11 Includes automobile, implement, and wagon factories, car shops, shipyards, etc. 
12 Includes planing and other woodworking mills. 

18 Exclusive of those in factories.. 

14 Exclusive of those in laundries. 


General laborers come next, with a proportion of 7.4 per cent, most of them 
‘being common manual laborers, and others doing various odd jobs. Printing 
in its different processes, demanding more or less extended preparation for its 
accomplishment, has been one of the leading trades taught in the special schools 
for the deaf; as a result, 5 per cent of all male deaf-mutes gainfully employed 
are compositors, engravers, lithographers, pressmen, etc. With the exception of 
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farming, there is a larger proportion in this than in any other specific occupation: 
If general operatives in printing and publishing establishments are added, the 
total proportion in the printing trade is 6.6 per cent. Carpentry and cabinet- 
making and shoemaking and cobbling are two trades to which much attention is 
likewise given in the mechanical training of deaf-mutes, each having a following 
of 4.3 per cent. 

The proportions are 2.2 per cent each for machinists (including millwrights. 
and toolmakers) and for painters (including glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc.), 
the latter group representing a trade which has been recognized to a large extent 
in the vocational training of deaf-mutes, and the former also in certain teaching 
centers. General mechanics and tailors each make up 1.7 per cent of the num-. 
ber of male deaf-mutes gainfully employed, tailoring being another trade quite 
widely taught. Clerks (not in stores) and stenographers form 1.2 per cent. 
Laborers in metal industries constitute 1 per cent. The remaining occupations. 
each having at least 0.5 per cent of the total number of male deaf-mutes gainfully 
employed are bakers (0.9 per cent),- barbers and hairdressers (0.9 per cent), . 
teachers and others in the teaching profession (0.8 per cent), janitors and sextons 
(0.7 per cent), waiters and servants (0.7 per cent), wholesale and retail dealers 
(0.7 per cent), laborers in lumber and furniture industries (0.6 per cent), and 
drivers, chauffeurs, etc. (0.5 per cent). In all the occupations just enumerated 
there are 75.5 per cent of male deaf-mutes.” 

In a very considerable number of occupations, and covering rather a wide range, 
in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, male deaf-mutes are found to 
be profitably engaged, either conducting individual business enterprises or 
working in regular industrial establishments. In other general fields of employ-. 
ment they are confined to a very limited number of occupations, in most of which 
their representation is meager. In certain particular callings, however, they 
have proportions which are by no means small, and which may possess real 
significance as indicating the opportunities which may be afforded to deaf-mutes.?” 

With female deaf-mutes, as with male, semiskilled operatives are the largest 
group gainfully occupied, constituting one-fourth (25.2 per cent) of all. Among 
such operatives, clothing industries and cotton and other textile mills have the 
largest number, there being 9.1 per cent in all of them combined. In cigar and 
tobacco factories there are 1.6 per cent, in printing and publishing 1.6 per cent, 
in shoe factories 1.4 per cent, and in food industries 1 percent. Themostimportant 
single occupation reported for female deaf-mutes is that of dressmakers and 
seamstresses not in factories, comprising almost one-eighth (11.8 per cent) of 
female deaf-mutes gainfully employed. Farming occupations follow with 9.1 
per cent, and if agricultural laborers be included, 13.7 per cent. Waitresses and 
servants have 8 per cent, and laundry workers 6.2 per cent. Clerks (not in 
stores) and stenographers constitute 1.7 per cent; teachers, 1.6 per cent; cooks, 
1.2 per cent; and general laborers, 1.1 per cent. Still smaller percentages of the: 


29 For occupations showing less than 0.5 per cent of the total males gainfully occupied, see Table 98, 
p. 152. 

30 Of male deaf-mutes in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 38.3 per cent are semiskilled opera- - 
tives in industrial establishments. Of those in transportation, 40.3 per cent are drivers, chauffeurs, draymen, 
etc. Of those in trade, 35 per cent are wholesale and retail dealers and 17.7 per cent clerks and salesmen. 
Of those in domestic and personal service, 29.4 per cent are janitors, porters, etc., 25.4 per cent barbers and 
hairdressers, and 20.7 per cent waiters and servants. Possibly as many as one-sixth of the entire number 
are in occupations which can best be described as those of general unskilled laborers. Male deaf-mutes . 
gainfully occupied in professional service are as follows: Teachers, 86; architects, chemists, inventors, 
technical engineers, etc., 45; artists and teachers of art, 17; photographers, 17; clergymen, 11; general literary 
workers (authors, editors, reporters, and librarians), 9; physicians and others in medical service, 8. ' Prac-- 
tically all the teachers are engaged in the instruction of deaf-mute children. The clergymen all minister~ 
to deaf-mutes. (See Table 98, p, 152.) 
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total are as follows: Tailoresses, 0.8 per cent; clerks in stores and saleswomen, 
0.7 per cent; printers, 0.6 per cent; and milliners, 0.5 per cent. The foregoing 
occupations, as shown in Table 52, comprise 62.6 per cent of female deaf-mutes 
gainfully employed. , 

Female deaf-mutes are restricted to a considerably narrower range of occupa- 
tions than male. In some occupations they have no representation and in 
others very little. Though relatively large proportions are found in certain 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, the largest numbers appear to be in 
domestic and personal service, among those callings to which women are par- 
ticularly accustomed. To some of these callings, especially those involving 
needlework and other domestic arts, much attention is given at the special 
schools. With both sexes the trades learned at school, even though by no 
means always pursued in later years, generally have considerable followings.*! 

Self-support and annual earnings.—In Tables 53 and 54 are given the number 
and the per cent distribution for 1920, and the per cent distribution for 1910, 
of male and of female deaf-mutes gainfully occupied, according to ability for 
self-support and amount of annual earnings. 


TaBLE 53.—Derar-MvuTES 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY SEX AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 
1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


a PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 


NUMBER, 
19201 | 
ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT 1920 1910 


} 


Male Female Male | Female| Male | Female 


| 
Rowe Te Ve cea woh org BLS 10,196 | 2,482 |{.-.-2-2-- fete bie ork IB Seale 
Reporting as to ability for self-support________- 9, 743 2,317 | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
SOLESHPDOTOIMS jo Lo eee ey lee ae 8, 792 LARS 90. 2 76. 7 81.7 | 65.4 
INOL Sei -sUDpOrtIng 02 Vio ere lee 951 539 9.8 23.3 18.3 34. 6 
Not reporting as to ability for self-support -_-_-_- 453 LO Sie ee a ae rege! Soe Hey gu ay aie. [nneneeee 


2 Includes those whose age was not reported. 2 Based upon the number reporting as to self-support. 


That deaf-mutes are largely an economically independent class in the com- 
munity is made further evident by these tables. Among males nine-tenths (90.2 
per cent) are reported as self-supporting. Among females, however, the propor- 
tion is only a little over three-fourths (76.7 per cent), a considerable number, as 
is the case with many females in the general population, having earnings which 
merely contribute toward support.??. With both males and females there has been 
an increase since 1910 in the proportion who are self-supporting. This increase, 
so far as it has actually existed, is no doubt due in large part to an increased de- 
mand for all labor, attendant upon the general industrial expansion of the country, 
particularly during and in consequence of the World War. 


31 Of female deaf-mutes in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 26.9 per cent are dressmakers and 
seamstresses. Possibly close to one-fourth of the entire number occupied are engaged directly or indirectly 
in the making of clothing. See also discussion in connection with Table 60, p. 90. 

32 The economic condition of deaf-mutes is possibly further set forth in the proportions reported as depend- 
ent on earnings for living, which are practically the same as the proportions reported self-supporting. 
Probably in not a few cases the two inquiries were confused, though it is apparent from the negligible differ- 
ence between the two sets of figures that very few deaf-mutes can be regarded as dependent on such means 
as charity for support. (See the earlier report, Deaf-mutes in the United States, 1920, Table 30; see also 


p. 74.) 
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TABLE 54, et ee 10 Yrars or AGE AND OveR GAINFULLY OccUPIED,. 


BY SEX AND ANNUAL EARNINGS, FOR THE UNITED Srates: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
NUMBER, 
19201 
ANNUAL EARNINGS 1920 1910 
| 

Male Female Male | Female} Male | Female ~- 

otal pit od ay he ak eos 10, 196 D482 Neves ehh ict dy shee ola ye en 
Reporting annual earnings from occupation--_-_ 7, 830 1, 610 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0° 

Reporting annual earnings of— 

SESS UMA SIO OM, serene ener enn oar ie See 214 175 PAat 10.9 9.2 30. 4 

S1OOs $0) S1O9 Sey VAN a ats Br ay Oe aa 302 212 3.9 13.52 13.0 23. 4 
S200 COPe eee tee Recreate aly eget 337 166 4.3 10.3 11.9 16.5» 
$300: TO!SSO9 LE SPT eT 408 170 5.2 10.6 DAT 14.77 

SAOOREOR SAGO ee La he Sra a se elo I een 311 130 4.0 8.1 11.2 TAL 

S500 CO POOO Bey Se Cee Dten Ream ene a emo 439 165 5.6 10.2 | 4.0 
S600) $709 se od TS UR CS Nea ee 706 292 | 9.0 18.1 16.3 2.0» 
PSOOTEO SOOO es LU apt at POMEL ELE REN ONL EE 948 154 12.1 9.6 7.4 1.0° 

$1,000) FO!S1; £99. Mery 2 RO RRR eal 1, 291 89 | 16.5 5.5 3.4 0.1 

SUOOOItO.S1, 499 waht PWD) ee AE EP See Lay 255) 14.3 1.6 Lak |S te wt 

$1500 OM OV eT 52S es ne toa ts UL oe 1, 757 Saal 22.4 2.0 1.6 0.1 
Not reporting annual earnings from occupation _ 2, 366 bY Ail Hider eG Rh Hct Ree is WU ely 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 2 Based upon the number reporting as to earnings. 


The economic condition of deaf-mutes is more definitely revealed by their” 
actual earning power. The proportions earning the several amounts, shown in. 


Table 54, are probably not greatly different from the proportions of the general 
population, in the same general lines of employment. Of male deaf-mutes almost. 
two-thirds (65.3 per cent) earn $800 or more a year; over one-half (53.2 per cent) 
earn $1,000 or more; and over one-fifth (22.4 per cent) earn $1,500 or more.. 
On the other hand, slightly more than one-tenth (10.9 per cent) have annual 
earnings of less than $300, and one-fifth (20.1 per cent) of less than $500. Median 
annual earnings are $1,038.73. (Table 58.) 

Among female deaf-mutes the showing is not so good. Not quite one-fifth: 
(18.7 per cent) earn $800 or over, while a little over one-third (34.4 per cent) 
earn under $300. Median earnings are $463.08. Doubtless oftentimes, as with 
females in general, earnings of female deaf-mutes are to be regarded as but con- 
tributing to the general family income. 

Possibly the general earnings of deaf-mutes are a little higher than indicated, 
to the extent that farmers, in some cases, reported only the earnings actually re- 
ceived in cash, without reference to the value of products consumed on the 
farm. It should be remembered also that the large incomes generally made in 
the professional callings or by highly paid business executives, are very slightly 
represented in the amounts reported by deaf-mutes, who are, for the most part, 
denied the financial rewards possible in such occupations. 

In comparison with 1910 the earnings of both male and female deaf-mutes 
show considerable increases, similar to the increases in wages and salaries of the 
population as a whole. It is possible that the increase for deaf-mutes has been 
the greater of the two. The proportions of deaf-mutes having the lower earnings 
have become much smaller, while the proportions having the higher earnings 
have become much larger. Median earnings in the case of males have increased 
from $427.58 in 1910 to $1,038.73 in 1920, and in the case of females, from $183.60 
in 1910 to $463.08 in 1920. (See Table 58.) , 
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Table 55 gives the number of male and female deaf-mutes 10 years of age and 
over, in each of the principal race and nativity groups, classified as to their ability 
for self-support; Table 56 shows the annual earnings reported. These figures - 
may be more readily understood as analyzed in the two succeeding tables. 


-TasLe 55.—Derar-mutes 10 Years or AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY Racz, Nativity, Sex, AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


WHITE 


= ¥; COLORED 
ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT Native Foreign-born 


Male Female | Male | Female || Male | Female 


| 


REP tel) tee ROARS) HAAR ER EY DARD ir - 5d EK 8, 746 2, 005 1, 029 270 421 207 


Reporting as to ability for self-support__.._.._- 8, 330 1, 861 TACO (eS oss 403 203 
Delf-supporpimieses se | yee ee 7, 538 1, 454 943 199 311 125 
INOGISGHESUDDOLLING wigs ts oe NZ 792 407 67 54 92 78 

Not reporting as to ability for self-support_-___- 416 144 19 17 18 | 4 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


Taste 56.—Dear-mMuTes 10 YEARS or AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY Race, Nativity, Spx, AND ANNUAL HARNINGS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


WHITE 
fee COLORED 
ANNUAL EARNINGS Native Foreign-born 
Male Female | Male | Female || Male | Female 
Mogal Py Ps. sleet bias Ri 8, 746 2, 005 1,029 270 421 207 
Reporting annual earnings from occupation._-_-_ 6, 716 1, 308 842 179 272 123 
Reporting annual earnings of— 

LOSE ETON 9 LON Deitel dpa i i afar ln 165 129 8 8 41 38 
SIO OICON DL OO eens ee Sees Se eee rake 251 162 9 17 42 33 
SIOOGOSZIGE ey sebalene L poe ey Sau bes Sd 289 137 19 15 29 14 
£5 0D UDR GEE Oe ae Te ei Sa aaNet ees 356 141 24 18 28 11 
STOO OSGI eter ee ee Se” OS ers 265 105 20 18 26 7 
SAOOMLORSO OOM eee Ube fe on poe PEM OE soos 376 140 36 19 27 6 
SMREO) THD BAUD papel UN fd aa aT kde a Gao 622 245 67 40 V7 7 
SROOEONSOOO he 8: Je Meme tee eee Renate 810 133 117 19 21 2 
Sie GOONDOR Gt LOGS set ernie te ee eee tee 1, 105 69 165 16 21 4 
DP 2OO OSI 00 so Se SE De eee 942 20 164 5 ULF Aouee Fee 
SIND PORO VOL: ola see co ans ee ea 1, 535 27 213 4 9 1 
Not reporting annual earnings from occupation _ 2, 030 697, 187 91 149 84 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 


Table 57 gives the percentage of male and female deaf-mutes 10 years and over 
who are self-supporting, for each of the three principal race and nativity groups 
and for each sex separately. ; 
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TABLE 57.—DEAF-mMvuTES 10 YEARS or AGE AND Over GAINFULLY OccUPIED— 
PERCENTAGE SELF-SUPPORTING, BY Rack, Nativity, AND SEX, FOR THE 
UNITED States: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


1920 1910 
RACE AND NATIVITY 
Male Female Male Female 
PATISCLASSOS Ieue ca tue eee cee ay eet ne ee neeenn ye 90, 2 76. 7 81.7 65.4 
Native white-. A Steen erap akin ew ash pein awetn Toate a amaee 90. 5 78.1 81.4 66.5 
HorelgncbornGw Nites ses ce ens ree res eee eu eee 93. 4 78.7 89. 2 78.2 
WC OLGTO GE CRS Sig aah 0 Ske NS BLD ele Gra alae tide 61.6 71.0 46. 4 


1 eas based upon the number reporting as to self-support, including those whose age was not 
reported. 


. Among males and females alike foreign-born whites make the best showing, 
with native whites next, and colored, negroes mostly, last. The respective per- 
centages among males are 93.4, 90.5, and 77.2; and among females, 78.7, 78.1, 
and 61.6. The relatively low proportions for negroes are due to the generally 
unskilled character of their labor, with consequent low pay, and to their lack of 
adequate vocational training. The reason that foreign-born whites lead in 
respect to their ability for self-support is probably their more frequent residence 
in urban centers, where earnings are larger than in rural communities, particu- 
larly in those trades which are especially suited to deaf-mutes. Earnings for 
native whites and negroes would probably be higher but for the failure on the 
part of some engaged in agricultural work to include board and lodging as part 
of earnings, a large portion of both of these groups being engaged in such form 
of labor. For all the groups the proportions self-supporting are higher than in 
1910, but with the least gains in the case of the foreign-born white. 

In Table 58 are shown the median earnings for the three race and nativity 
groups. Median earnings are highest for foreign-born whites, of either sex, next 
highest for native whites, and lowest for colored. With males the respective 


figures are $1,146.67, $1,040.54, and $385.71; and with females, $571.05, $480.95, 


and $171.21. Since 1910 the gains appear to have been a little less, proportion- 
ately, for foreign-born whites than for native whites and negroes. 


TaBLeE 568.—MeEpDIAN ANNUAL EARNINGS OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED DEAF-MUTES 
10 Years or AGE AND Over, BY Rack, Nativity, AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED 
SraTEs: 1920 anv 1910 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


1920 1910 
RACE AND NATIVITY 
Male Female Male Female 
VA Mclasses iii: Seu > Auster h Meg SE! In BS hee aes te oe $1, 038. 73 $463. 08 $427. 58 $183. 60 
ENGEV EG WL GO Sees hy EOP ae eA SA and DNR ES aa 1, 040. 54 480. 95 432. 58 198. 51 
Horeigim-borm- winitee tases aca aie cee ea enrt eSS oeal  tee e 1, 146. 67 571. 05 526. 76 256, 67 
MO OLOTO GM Mele eet te eat ee Cr ane ee es Pips Cami yt 385, 71 lant 157, 38 Gas 


1 Includes only deaf-mutes reporting as to annual earnings, including those whose age was not reported. 


Table 59 gives the number and per cent of those who are self-supporting and 
not self-supporting, respectively, among male and female deaf-mutes engaged in 
each of the general classes of occupations. The percentages are based on the 
number who definitely reported their status in that respect. Table 60 gives 
percentages for the specific occupations in which 100 or more persons are engaged. 
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‘TasLe 59.—Derar-mutes 10 Years or AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY SEX, ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, FOR THE 
UnitTep States: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


PER CENT OF 
NUMBER ! TOTAL ? 
| 
SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUP Not 
Not | Teport- Not 
Self- self. ing Self- self: 
Total |/support- as to || Support- 

in SUD? 2 ugelie fig ieon: 

8 porting sup- porting 
port 

INEGI CSn some elt AL Ue eateml C2 Meat 10, 196 8, 792 951 453 90. 2 9.8 
Seen agiomnea eaters | [anentpevtentespeec-—aeanas | Gomecninnnnpeosiasscacens | taenanesasnssuasonessss] | | oamenepsmssa=enssmsesseast| es med 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry-_-_-__-_- 2, 664 2, 143 360 161 85. 6 14,4 
MxLrAcwon opminerals foe see see ee Le Ee 64 59 3 i Es ee neat al (wet SS 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries______._- 6, 180 5, 548 436 196 92.7 7.3 
PREATISDOLLARLON tome ee Omen ae meme a 139 115 19 5 85.8 14, 2 
RY EG Reick Wve A 5 el eS evra 203 ae 22 4 88.9 11.1 
NUL LL CAS IRUR COREE SP cs Ue te el ot RI ee) PR Se 41 39 Ji ROR sor ae edie (Nee A wi 
PLOLSSIOMAIEROE VICE? Seem oe cb tina oles eee 222 209 9 4 95. 9 4.1 
Domestic and personal service._---.-_-.---------- 347 ~ 272 53 22 83. 7 16.3 
ClenicalgoccupallOonses 8 ue Salles olen eee 182 158 18 6 89.8 10. 2 
Unelassifiable-oceupations. 22 i ok ee 154 1 29 53 71,3 28.7 
PNG TNICIOG! seh eC ete em Re en en ae. 2, 482 1, 778 539 165 76. 7 2363 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry------ 352 276 51 25 84. 4 15.6 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries__._.__-- 1, 089 793 250 46 76. 0 24.0 
BREATISDOGEACION A sete ee a arma A Se a 4 I cd Ik a a datt | cea il | ark ee 
TROY NG) so RA Senet TEA ced Al ASU Bee at Mae BARE A 2 38 24 10 gS ae ae oo Ne (Si ea 
PAID GISCn VLCC oun ones Sue eu ke ee 4 CU aie Sey bem Dap a 2 | Sees peat a 
PTOI SSIOUAUSCLVICG nee te ea eke Re 68 54 11 BA |p es aa 
Domestic and personal service_---..-------------- 725 502 168 55 74.9 2511 
CleCaMOCcChpallOnsn sie aeies 22 Mk a a ae 53 33 lv B30 | FeRUTeN A Su bee AL 
inclassipableocenpations® 24 sk lle soe e 149 91 29 29 75. 8 24.2 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. ; 
2 Based upon the number reporting as to ability for self-support. Per cent not shown where base is less 
than 100. 


In manufacturing and mechanical industries generally, as one would expect, 
male deaf-mutes make the best economic showing. Among these the propor- 
tions self-supporting do not vary greatly. Occupations carried on as independent | 
business enterprises and occupations of semiskilled operatives in industrial 
establishments, most of which require the trades previously taught to a greater 
or less extent at the special schools for the deaf, have a relatively high ranking. 
The occupation in which male deaf-mutes appear best off is that of machinists, 
millwrights, and toolmakers, the proportion self-supporting here being 99.1 per 
cent. Probably most of the persons so engaged are more or less skilled me- 
chanics, and are paid proportionately good wages. Other occupations with pro- 
portions of 95 per cent or more self-supporting, in the order given, are those of 
mechanics, semiskilled operatives in shoe factories, tailors, semiskilled opera- 
tives in textile mills, carpenters and cabinetmakers, semiskilled operatives in 
vehicle and implement factories, compositors and others in the printing trade, 
and semiskilled operatives in steel-making processes. Following these with 
slightly lower proportions are painters and persons in kindred occupations, 
semiskilled operatives in various woodworking mills and in printing and publish- 
ing, and shoemakers and cobblers (not in factories), the last named having a 
proportion self-supporting of not quite nine-tenths. 
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TasLE 60.—Dear-moutTes 10 Years or AGE AND Over GAINFULLY OccUPIED, 
BY Sex, ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, AND OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


PER CENT OF 


NUMBER ! TOTAL? 
SEX AND OCCUPATION Not | Notre- Not 
Self- porting|| Self- if 
Total ||support-| S@& | “as to |/support-| Self 
ing) SUD eit inig’ +} SUR 
porting support porting 

IWERIOS Soe Loe ey oe te ee Ts We er 10, 196 8, 792 951 453 90. 2 9.8 
BOlMers, C6C) 52 feu ssw oc daceu eres peed eos dees ses 1, 958 1, 664 205 89 89. 0 11.0 
Laborers, building, general, and not specified_____- 755 588 123 44 82,7 17.3 
Laborers;agrictalGirgi) sie 2s tes eee ae aint eadh 649 438 146 65 75. 0 25.0 
Compositors, engravers, lithographers, pressmen, 

SG ih a at a aa al al pe my ce a hapa 507 472 23 12 95. 4 4.6 
Carpenters and cabinetmakers_-_-.__-.......-...-- 438 401 19 18 95. 5 4.5 
Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factories) _._-._.- 436 373 46 17 89.0 11.0 
Machinists, millwrights, and toolmakers_____._-._ 229 225 2 2 99.1 0.9 
Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc_.-._-- 228 207 13 8 94.1 5.9 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified) -........-.-_-- 173 164 5 4 97.0 3.0 
FU OTIGES ee Aeran ANON eA NT ea OS nd ia 173 159 6 8 96. 4 3.6 
Semiskilled operatives: 

Me xtile ails fee Ae Es Scope Ne ol 179 169 7 3 96. 0 4.0 
PrN ANG UDLSHIN Gee ose bees ee ae 163 146 14 3 91.2 8.8 
Vehicle and implement factories #___..-_____.- 159 150 7 2 95. 5 4.5 
Blast furnaces and miscellaneous iron and 

StCCLIACLORIES SU Rte Nee NIE Pea el 148 136 7 5 95.1 4.9 

SHO fACtOLIOSE: 2 5 2B tas ee AL ah in 144 133 5 6 96. 4 3.6 
Saw, planing, and miscellaneous woodwork- 

TTS: TIT See ee RIN aD eae Been yes 137 122 13 2 91.7 8.3 
Clerks (except in stores) and stenographers_-_____- 124 114 8 2 93. 4 6.6 
who U Wey aUS) maieh deh ay Ste hat ace I) ann APE dS AA NN Kel 3, 596 3, 131 302 163 91.2 8.8 

DERoy 6 0421) ToS PMI VM Mt ee lee Wg aM ac AN | UR 2, 482 1,778 539 165 76. 7 2353 
Dressmakers and seamstresses__-.........----.---- 293 173 104 16 62. 5 37.5 
WATMOrs CUCL EL Ee a eI te ae ent ale 225 195 16 14 92.4 7.6 
Domestic and personal service: 

Waitresses and servants (other than cooks)_-_. 198 143 32 23 81.7 18.3 
Laundry operatives and Jaundresses (not in 
LENS uals Deena Weaiiet RANE TOPE Te apun any Me ar ay WY Pa 154 93 57 4 62.0 38.0 
Ved UiCoy Gok :) each be Bul aver iit esa salah ori Moy A eo Nhem by ua hapa Sy} 266 79 28 be: 22.9 
Semiskilled operatives: 
Clothing An dusthies sistas en enter ea 115 88 20 7 81.5 18.5 
PAT Others ses2 oe See iy Dain aie aa) ee ey 510 400 92 18 |j 81.3 18.7 
Apriculturallaborerso2_ tir ows” ees 113 70 33 10 68.0 32.0 
ATNOTN ERS eae Cole Dees er al Nc tae Se ne a 501 350 106 45 76.8 23. 2 
li 


te 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 

2 Based upon the number reporting as to ability for self-support. 

3 Includes stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 

‘Includes automobile, implement, and wagon factories, car shops, shipyards, etc. 

Outside of the mechanical lines the proportions self-supporting are as a rule 
on a little lower level. An exception exists with respect to professional service 
(see Table 59), which has a ranking economically with the foremost occupations. 
The occupation of clerks (not in stores) and stenographers comes next, with a 
proportion self-supporting of somewhat over nine-tenths. Farming (including 
stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc.) and trade have practically the 
same proportions, or about nine-tenths. Transportation, as 4 class (see Table 59), 
has a proportion not quite so high. Domestic and personal service and general 
labor have proportions of somewhat over four-fifths. Agricultural labor is last, 
with a proportion of only three-fourths, but, as previously stated, in some of these 
cases only the actual financial returns may have been reported. 


33 Occupations in which all so engaged are reported as self-supporting are those of cotton-mill operatives, 
laborers and clerks in railroad transportation, wholesale and retail dealers, bankers and brokers, technical 
engineers, clergymen, and photographers—though in all these occupations the numbers are relatively _ 
small, (See the earlier report, Deaf-mutes in the United States, 1920, Table 30.) 
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Female deaf-mutes, on the other hand, apparently fare best as farmers, this 
‘occupational group including, however, stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit 
growers, etc. Dressmakers are the most numerous class among the gainfully 
occupied female deaf-mutes, but they have a relatively low ranking as to self- 
support. Laundry workers have a slightly lower economic position. Only a 
little over three-fifths in each of these two groups are self-supporting. In most 
of the other occupations of females the proportion self-supporting is not far 
from the average (76.7 per cent). 

Table 61 gives figures with respect to annual earnings in the foregoing occu- 
pational groups, and Table 62 gives a similar distribution for the most important 
of the specific occupations reported. 


‘TABLE 61.—Dear-mutsEs 10 YEARS oF AGH AND OvER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY Sex, ANNUAL EARNINGS, AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, FOR THE UNITED 
STATES: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT OF TOTAL ! 
SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUP | Less | $500 | $1,000, $1,500|| Less | $500 | $1,000! $1,500 
Total?) than! to and || than and 


to to to 
$500 | $999 | $1,499) over || $500 | $999 | $1,499) over 


TESST aie Ii a ER CS Ste, Ce BR 10,196 |\1, 572 |2, 093 |2, 408 |1, 757 || 20.1 | 26.7 | 30.8 | 22.4 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry _; 2, 664 789 | .395 |. 170.) - 146 .||.52. 64) 26.3") 1153 9,7 
EB Xtrackionopamniner ais! Geol iee ew he 64 9 24 14 TE Yh Slee at Ss Cenk cd en a 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries_-_-_-_| 6, 180 627° |1,378 11,921: 11,372 || 10,15). 26.5. | 3720) 19 926,4 
Transportation. Leo. ak ee 139 23 BO 35 V5) WW QTI3' 82.4 SQP4 3.9 
PUPAGEG ene SUM eke Ue Lk ie tae 203 30 50 46 36 |} 18.5 | 30.9 | 28.4 22.2 
Public pervice. pe 10. un Beh 41 TL, SRST bere Aiki abate \ebambe Ne See eee 
Professional’ service: 28) bee yee a 222 10 48 57 90 4.9 | 23.4 | 27.8 | 43.9 
Domestic and personal service____..______--_- 347 90 86 60 SL B8y CH NB2 2022558 ee 6 
‘Wlericaltoccupationss. 02 Maree ee 182 14 32 66 BL i 82641) LONG) 40K bits dies 
Unclassifiable occupations._._........_-_---- 154 ‘73 30 27 8 | 52.9"). 21.7} 1956 5.8 

ermales etuee oe br eh yee he a2 be Sd 2, 482 853 611 114 32 | 63.10) 88901} 2702 2.0 
Agriculture, forestry,and animal husbandry_| 352 101 21 10 4 || 74.3] 15.4] 7.4 2.9 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries__-__| 1,089 264 | 443 74 19 || 38.0 | 55.4) 9.3 2.4 
ePransporvationues: J PFs Uae Ce ee 4 1 1 Did ao al ht a oe RS) BRI 
BR raGoemase es Seis (1g) a ie Ds 38 10 15 3 To RESO FEET en ee 
PU blieservices 2-322 ale ee pelt a Asa ile tee Cs Perce Ct bonne eer MTG Jean ES 
Erotessiqnaleservice_ 22 be she- eee res ao se 68 23 21 10 OPN ee ceed WAR a Me a kat Ne 
Domestic and personal service__-__..-------- 725 361 58 6 2 || 84.5 | 13.6} 1.4 0.5 
‘Wlericalvoceupations 625 Sees eee 53 ll 26 2 Pt eto a fe oe | AR ok ee eee 
Unclassifiable occupations......._-.--------- 149 82 22 8 Qi) 710594519. 3°) 97.0 1.8 


i Based upon the number reporting annual earnings. Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 
2 Includes those whose annual earnings were not reported. 


The occupations with the largest earnings correspond in only limited degree 
with the occupations having the largest proportions self-supporting. Earnings 
of $1,000 or more a year are received by over four-fifths of machinists, millwrights, 
and toolmakers, semiskilled operatives in vehicle and implement factories, and 
printers in general; by a little under three-fourths of clerks (not in stores) and 
stenographers, persons in professional service, and mechanics; by. a little over 
two-thirds of semiskilled operatives in printing and publishing, carpenters and 
cabinetmakers, and semiskilled operatives in blast furnaces and steel mills; by 
a little under two-thirds of painters and kindred workers and tailors; by slightly 
under three-fifths of semiskilled operatives in saw, planing, and other wood- 
working mills, shoemakers in factories, and shoemakers and cobblers not in facto- 
ries; and by a little over one-half of textile mill operatives and persons in trade. 
At the lower end of the scale are persons in transportation, with somewhat under 
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one-half receiving the above-named sum; persons in domestic and personal service,. 
with slightly over one-third; general laborers, with a little over one-fourth; 
farmers, with slightly over one-fourth; and agricultural laborers, with only 3.7 


per cent. Of the five last-named groups the proportions having annual earnings. 


of under $500 are, respectively, a little under one-fourth, slightly over one-third, 
slightly under one-third, somewhat under one-half, and slightly over three- 
fourths. Of printers, machinists, and vehicle and implement factory operatives 
not far from one-half have earnings of $1,500 or more a year.*4 


With females the highest earnings are received by dressmakers and farmers,. 


-and the lowest by waitresses and servants and laundry workers. 


TaBLE 62.—Derar-muTses 10 Years or AGE AND OveR GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 


BY SEx AND ANNUAL EARNINGS IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE UNITED: 


StTaTEs: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT OF TOTAL ! 
Romie deiaaaridqeee ae Less $500 $1, 00 $1,500|| Less | $500 | $1,000) $1,500: 
Total ?|| than and || than! to to | and 
$500 $090 $1, 499 over || $500 | $999 | $1,499] over 

IVa esi he (el! Ses MEE ie RSE Ms 10, 196 ||1, 572 |2,093 |2, 408 /1, 757 || 20.1 | 26.7 | 30.8 | 22.4 
HParmers, tes owe 2 fe a, Al a eee 1, 958 622 | 320 | 151 | 141 || 46.0 | 28.2 | 18.38 | 12.4 
Laborers, building, general, and not specified_| 755 168 | 238; 132 22 1 30.0) 14205.) 23.6 3.9: 
aborers, fagriculiural pai Wye Le pe See 649 251 63 9 3 || 77.0 |:19.3 |) 2.8 0. 9: 
Compositors, engravers, lithographers, press- 

PATOTASOCCH. sy ew. ae ean ee ERE og Bt ne 507 18 63 158 215 4.0 | 13.9 | 3848 47.4 
Carpenters and cabinetmakers____....-_____- 438 30 84 | 123 | 126 8.3 | 23.1 | 33.9.) 347 
Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factory)_.--| 436 40 | 103 | 120 70 || 12.0 | 30.9 | 36.0 | 21.0 
Machinists, millwrights, and toolmakers____- 229 4 28 83 92 2.0} 12.3 | 40.7 | 45.1 
Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc.| 228 16 45 63 55 8.9 | 25.1.) 35.2 | 30.7 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified) __.._.._-- 173 13 30 51 55 8.7 | 20.1 | 34.2 | 36.9: 
(CREE BT CO} ope hn Ges UAL = SPAM NERS ole Be Pan age 173 11 46 51 49 7..0,|, 29.3 ) 32.5 ale 23 
Semiskilled operatives: 

Deeb] 6; Waa TT TS Mee aN EEN a, a il Nun 179 16 57 63 19 j| 10.3 | 36.8 | 40.6 12:3. 
Printing and publishing: Ae alee eee 163 g 36 45 56 6.2 | 24.7 | 30.8 | 38.4 
Vehicle and implement factories 4.______- 159 4 17 58 60 PALO A ORO: DEL RS Oe 
Blast furnaces and miscellaneous iron and 

steel factoriesisusoi eck ae ee eke 148 7 33 53 35 5.5.) 25.8 | 41. 401027. 3. 
Sop factories pe See Me <a aR 144 8 43 58 14 6.5 | 35.0 | 47.2] 11.4 
Saw, planing, and miscellaneous wood- 

WYOLEUNG IVIL SU Sur ee eee ee 137 18 34 51 22 || 14.4 | 27.2 | 40.8 17. 6> 
Clerks (except in stores) and stenographers__| 124 6 26 55 30 5. L. |) 22.2) 47.0 iati25i6 
PAU OCC Tey tt Fe eo eaten oe Re 3, 596 431 | 830 |1,084 | 693 || 14.2 | 27.3 | 35.7 | 22.8. 

Hemalese ee 2 eC Ree ie ee Se eS 2, 482 853 | 611 | 114 32 || 538.0 | 38.0 | 7.1 2.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry_| 352 101 21 10 4 || 74.3] 15.4 | 7.4 2.9: 
Dréssimakersee. oe sei at Tee Seas a 293 93 63 a 2 || 56.4 | 38.2 | 4.2 2 
Waitresses and servants (other than cooks) _- 198 101 11 1 1 |} 88.6) 9.6] 0.9 0. 9- 
Laundry operatives and laundresses _-_------- 154 84 26 1 1 || 75.0 | 23.2 | 0.9 0.9 
PANT OCI OR 0) REY Sie ot ole aL oe co ere RS 1, 485 474 490 95 24 || 48.8 | 45.2) 8&8 2.2 


1 Based upon the number reporting annual earnings. 

2 Includes those whose annual earnings were not reported. 

3 Includes farmers, stock raisers, gardeners, florists, fruit growers, etc. 

4 Includes automobile, implement, and wagon factories, car shops, shipyards, etc. 


It has been pointed out already that possibly for no other class in the commu- 


nity is education more important and needful than for deaf-mutes. Certainly 
for no other class can the industrial training provided in connection with schooling 
have a more intimate relation, so far as future independence and success are 
concerned, than with deaf-mutes, a condition to which the special schools have 


4 Additional specific occupations with two-thirds or more of persons so engaged receiving not less than 
$1,000 a year are those of technical engineers, bookkeepers, stonecutters, electricians, stationary firemen, 
photographers, clergymen, bankers and brokers, real estate and insurance agents, and stationary engineers. 
and cranemen. (See the earlier report, Deaf-mutes in the United States, 1920, Table 30.) 
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generally been fully alive.** Even though not a few deaf-mutes fail to follow 
the particular trades taught at the schools,*® there is no doubt that the training 
and practical lessons in industry there acquired prove in future times of decided 
practical advantage. 

Education and ability for self-support—In Table 63 are shown, for both 
‘sexes together and for each sex separately, the number of deaf-mutes 10 years and 
over who are gainfully occupied, according to previous school attendance and 

the character of the schooling involved, together with the percentage which such 
number constitutes of the total. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION 


TABLE 63.—Dear-MuTEs 10 YEARS OF AGE AND Over GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY SEX AND EDUCATION, FOR THE UNITED StTaTEs: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
TOTAL NUMBER 
EDUCATION Number Per cent 

Both Fe- || Both Fe- || Both Fee 

sexes || Male) male || sexes | Mle) male || sexes || M#!¢| mate 
PMRCIASSOS 2 fae Socata wo Cen. 131,230)| 17, 176} 14, 054}| 12, 678)|10, 196} 2,482}} 40.6}) 59.4) 17.7 
Having attended school-____.-_.---.------ 28, 056|| 15, 585) 12, 471|} 11, 479] 9,335) 2,144|| 40.9]| 59.9) 17.2 
Having attended special school for deaf_| 27, 415|| 15, 236) 12, 179]| 11, 087|} 9, 049) 2,038}} 40.4/| 59.4) 16.7 
Having attended other school also..-| 3, 848]; 2,187) 1,661|| 1,715] 1,375]  340)| 44.6]; 62.9) 20,5 
Having attended no other school_-_-_-| 23, 567|| 13, 049) 10, 518]} 9, 372!| 7,674) 1,698]} 39.8]| 58.8) 16.1 

Not having attended special school for 
BILORGOateeece 2008 SU ee ee 641 349 292 392|| 286) 106)| 61.2)) 81.9] 36.3 
‘Not having attended school_-.-.-------- 2,977); 1,478) 1,499]} 1,132 810} 322|) 38.0)| 54.8) 21.5 
’ Not reporting as to education____....._- 197 113 84 67 51 16|| 34.0} 45.1) @ 
@ 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported, ! Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


A slightly better record is made for those who have attended school than for 
those who have not, the proportion for the former being 40.9 per cent and for 
the latter 38 per cent. The number reporting schooling would be larger but for 
the fact that some are included in this group whose education has not been com- 
pleted and who have not as yet entered gainful occupation. For both sexes and 
for each sex separately the proportion occupied is the highest, though based on 
small numbers, for those who have attended schools other than the special ones 
for the deaf, mainly common schools, and next highest for those who have attended 
such other schools in addition to the special schools. Most of the deaf-mutes 
who have attended general schools lost their hearing at a comparatively late age, 


85 The industries taught in American schools for the deaf are: Art, automobile repairing, baking, barber- 
ing, basket making, blacksmithing, bookbinding, bookkeeping, bricklaying, broom making, building trades, 
cabinetmaking, calcimining, carpentry, carpet weaving, chalk engraving, cementing, chair caning, chair 
making, china painting, clay modeling, cleaning and pressing, cooking, coopery, crocheting, dairying, 
domestic art, domestic science, drawing, dressmaking, electricity, embroidery, engineering, fancy work, 
farming, floriculture, gardening, glazing, harness making, house decoration, half-tone engraving, home 
economics, housework, horticulture, ironing, knife work, knitting, lace making, laundering, leather work, 
library cataloguing, machine-shop work, manual training, mattress making, mechanical drawing, metal 
work, millinery, needlework, nursing, painting, paper hanging, photography, plastering, plate engraving, 
plumbing, pottery, poultry farming, pressing, printing, pyrography, raffia work, rope splicing and whip- 
ping, rug weaving, rush seating, saddlery, sewing, shoemaking, shopwork, sign painting, silk weaving, 
sloyd, stone laying, stencil work, tailoring, tinwork, tray work, typewriting, Venetian iron work, weaving, 
wood carving, wood engraving, wood turning, woodworking, working iniron, and the use of tools. Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, January, 1921. 

36 It is estimated that a little more than one-half of deaf-mutesin general follow the trade learned at school. 
See American Annals of the Deaf, March, 1921. Another estimate is 37 per cent. Proceedings of the Tenth 
(onvention, National Association of the Deaf, 1913, pp. 53, 54. 
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when they had already been in attendance, for some period at least, at a regular 
school for the hearing; in a few instances, perhaps, this was a school of a technical 
character, which they attended at an age when some degree of effective speech 
must generally have been retained, and this has been of assistance to them in 
their industrial careers. Furthermore, acquaintance and contact, once gained 
with hearing persons, prove a great help even after their withdrawal. The- 
effects of attendance at regular schools for the hearing seem more pronounced 


in the case of females than of males, in that more of them proportionately are: ° 


occupied; while females who have attended special schools are proportionately 
less numerous in industry than are males. This may be for the reason that 
female deaf-mutes who attend the special schools are more likely to marry males. 
likewise in attendance, and they are therefore not compelled to enter gainful 
occupation to as large an extent as other female deaf-mutes. 

Compared with 1910, there has been no considerable change in the several. 
proportions, except with respect to attendance at other than schools for deaf-- 
mutes. Here the change has been very great. This proportion, the lowest of all 
in 1910, has become the highest in 1920, nearly doubling in the 10-year period.*7 

A possible explanation of this movement is that an increasing number of deaf-- 
mutes are attending the special classes now being created more and more for 
them in the public schools, some of which may not be classified as schools for the 
deaf. Possibly, also, better vocational education is now being provided in the 
general schools than in the past, with a consequently larger proportion of those: 
who have attended becoming qualified for gainful occupation, despite the onset 
of deafness to some of them. 

In the matter, however, of self-support and earning capacity, the situation is 
somewhat different with respect to the results of attendance at schools for the 
deaf and attendance at other schools. 

Table 64 shows, fog males and for females, according to school attendance, 
the number and the per cent of employed deaf-mutes 10 years of age and over 
who are self-supporting, and Table 65 shows the number and the per cent dis- 
tribution by amount of annual earnings. 


TaBLE 64.—Dear-mMuTsEs 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY Sex, EDUCATION, AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL Not 


Special Not, [02 
school | Special hav- ene 
SEX AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT Total for the | school | Other | ing at-| 128 


Total deaf | for the |schools|tended pd 
and deaf | only | school cai 
other | only 


schools tion 
NUMBER 2 

14: FEN CE RV Rap eI oe RII SW ese DN OI ER Sp ae 10, 196 9, 335 1,375 | 7, 674 286 810 51 
Reporting as to ability for self-support._-.---.--- 9, 743 8, 935 1,317 | 7,345 273 767 41 
Self-supportingeewsUiss see ois ae ee 8, 792 8, 136 1,210 | 6,702 224 620 36- 
Notiself-supportingiiso ye op ses oh osha 951 799 107 643 49 147 5 
Not reporting as to ability for self-support-.------ 453 400 58 329 13 43 10) 
HOMBICS ate Re tose Sem Le ee ine ae 2, 482 2, 144 340 | 1,698 106 322 16 
_———— ed —————— [ome me a | for mee rm 
Reporting as to ability for self-support_-......--- 2,317 2, 000 319 |} 1,581 100 303 14 
Self-supponting 220k ele ee ea le eon a 1, 778 1, 568 252 | 1, 247 69 199 11 
NOU) SelE-SUDDOLUN Gea 2 weer cate e teow Cue 539 432 67 334 31 104 3 
Not reporting as to ability for self-support. .----- 165 144 | 21 117 6 19 2 


* Includes those whose age was not reported. 


37 For comparative percentages, see Deaf-mutes in the United States, 1910, p. 102. 
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TaBLE 64.—Derar-muTeEs 10 YEARS oF AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 
BY Sex, EDUCATION, AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
1920—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL Not 


Special Not Pee 

school | Special hav- |POr 

SEX AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT Total for the | school | Other | ing at- ae 
Total deaf | for the |schools|tended oe 

and deaf | only | school | ‘G,- 

other | only on 

schools “ 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ® 

VESTOSE mere sete dM UAL Sue necie | ah) re (Le 100. 0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 |-.... 
Belteupporting.” __ 1. Po. 1 at ea a 90.2] 911 ]/ 91.9] 91.21 82.1] 80.8 |-. 
INOUISELESUD POTTING wace Dab we ES e ut Me 9.8 8.9 8.1 S83 L7EOA TG Qe oe 
emalegire sea ea eo Ue ae oe th eh hg 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 |----- 
ast ese mi 
Self-stipporting: - celeste ly 76.7 78. 4 79.0 135 Quiles OOR0K Os Jalecaae. 
INObSCIESIIDpOLtingse ete ao ee 23.3 21.6 21.0 Qh ole On o4onte aces 


Pcata Based upon the number reporting as to ability for self-support. Per cent not shown where base is less 
an 1 


Among males a better showing in the matter of self-support is made for those 
who have attended school than for those who have not, the proportion for the 
former being 91.1 per cent and for the latter 80.8 per cent. The results, further- 
more, are considerably more favorable in the way of economic independence for 
those who have had all or a part of their education at the special schools. In 
this case the proportion self-supporting (82.1 per cent) for those who have confined 
their education to schools for the hearing, largely to common schools, is almost as 
low as is the proportion for those who have attended no school at all. The 
respective percentages for those who have attended schools for the deaf only 
and for those who have attended other schools also are 91.2 and 91.9. 

With respect to the amount of annual earnings, as shown by Table 65, the 
effects of education are even more manifest. Over four-fifths (81.9 per cent), of 
the male deaf-mutes with education receive $500 or more a year, while only 
about one-half of those without it receive thissum. On the other hand, less than 
one-tenth of the former receive less than $300, while almost one-third of the 
latter do. The best showing is made by those who have attended both a special 
-school for the deaf and another school, the proportion of these receiving $500 or 
over being 86.1 per cent and the proportion receiving under $300 being 7.1 per 
cent. The next best showing is made by those who have only attended schools 
for the deaf, the respective percentages for these high and low incomes being 82 
and 9.5. The most unfavorable showing for those having any education at all 
is for those whose education has been entirely at the schools for the hearing, the 
respective percentages for these being 56.9 and 23. This is in spite of the fact 
that these persons had the highest percentage gainfully occupied. (See Table 
63.) Possibly the explanation of this contrast between the extent of entry into 
gainful occupation and the amount of actual earnings received, for deaf-mutes 
who have had none of their education in schools for the deaf, may be that these 
persons have to make an earlier start in their industrial careers, while deaf- 
mutes who attend the special schools remain, as we have seen, to a compara- 
tively late age. Probably a more important consideration is that the technical 
training afforded at the special schools, taking into account as it does the peculiar 
handicaps of deaf-mutes, provides for them in the long run the most desirable 
and the most advantageous industrial equipment. 
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TasLe 65.—Dear-mutes 10 Years or AGE AND Over GaInruLLy OccupPiED, 
BY SEX, EDUCATION, AND ANNUAL EARNINGS, FOR THE UNITED Sratzs: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL Not 
Special Not | Te 
school | Special ay. |Port- 
SEX AND ANNUAL EARNINGS Total for the | school | Other | ing at-| 128 
Total || deaf | for the |schools|tended| 9 '° 
and deaf | only |school| &¢% 
other | only Ca- 
| ' schools tion 
NUMBER ! 
Whales Pipe vek ee Die vale Se) yaa ee ey 10, 196 9, 335 1,375 | 7, 674 286 810 51 
Reporting annual earnings from occupations. _.-. 7, 830 || 7,293 || 1,110 | 5, 988 195 506 31 
Reporting annual ppaenines of— 
Tessithan’ Sls. tees Sew be diare  ea ined. 214 158 - 18 130 10 OO. |aeeae 
S100 butiless'than $300.2 2. ae 639 533 61 437 35 105 i} 
$300 but less than $500________.-__.--_._- 719 629 75 515 39 84 6 
$500 but less than $1,000___._...---__2__- 2, 093 1, 951 284 | 1, 626 41 132 10 
$17000 Or Oversees) “Ee PS RI Tine 4, 165 4, 022 672 | 3,280 70 129 14 
Not reporting annual earnings from occupations.| 2, 366 || 2, 042 265 | 1, 686 91] 304} 20 
PP eI al eS ss eae Be eal hy, Vw as oe 2, 482 2, 144 340 | 1,698 106 322 16 
Reporting annual earnings from occupations_---- 1,610 || 1,482 251. 1,128 | + 53 170 8 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
ess than’ STOOL Sui ye ey oe ed SENS 175 126 17 101 8 48 1 
$100. butiless: than’$300 4.22. 3242 Lo et. 378 317 58 238 21 59 2 
$300 Dut lessithan/ $0002 222s ee oe 300 271 44 213 14 28 1 
$500 but less than $1,000._........--__.--- 611 583 101 475 Wf 26 2 
$1: QOOLOK OVOTy 2 ales ee a ley al eg 146 135 31 101 3 9 2 
Not reporting annual earnings from occupations. 872 712 89 570 53 152 8 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
DY BS PSUR eR ISCAS MO A RR RN C8 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |_-... 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
ESSIEN STOO ete ee Oe ere, Lanai 21 2:2 1.6 2:2 5.1 pe Rp eee es 
$100 but Jess than: $300.20: 22 2e- Zee ebb 8.2 143 5.6 7.3 17519, liny, 20S SAE 2 Siew 
S300) Dut less thamS500 2. ae ee ee. 9, 2 8.6 6.8 8.6 | 20.0 16.6 sles 
$500 but Jess than’$1,000_22 25 i202 22y sk 26.7 26.8 25.6 QT 23 QA IO4| (26s et Soe 
S1000 Or OV ere SUE Ra ae eae Se 53. 2 55. 1 60..5 B4s8i O09 | 25, bulseee. 
Taig 0 a ee N io aA aR SCO up eS he a ea SV iN Sil 100. 0 100. 0 106/07") LOO. On seers = LOO JO" eens 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
GOSS PLAT LOOM ee tere ere nee ee eee 10.9 8.8 6.8 ONO) (feces 28. 2 Pk 
$100 Butiless'than’$300 24 J. S22 Louse be coe eee 23: 5, 22.1 23.1 Pa Reeth | eames ee BAT Ie oe dae 
SOO Ut less dhaniSp00. octets ee a eee 18.6 18.9 17.5 USFOriseeere. LOCO se eee 
$500 ‘but‘less than ‘$1,000. 2022-2022 L022 21 38. 0 40.7 40. 2 AQs1 |b eee 53 ess 
S$ 11000 OR OV plies seul ae Oo pk eae Se oe! 9,4 12.4 ONO Al eeeses 6:0 Nene 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. 
ie Ra upon the number reporting amount of annual earnings. Per cent not shown where base is less 
an 


With females the situation is much the same as with males, in the ranking of 
the several educational groups in the matter of self-support and amount of 
earnings. More than one-half of those with education receive $500 or more a 
year, while only one-fifth of those without it receive this sum. On the other 
hand, almost two-thirds of the uneducated deaf-mutes receive under $300, 
while less than one-third of the educated do. The best showing is made by 
those who have had some attendance at the special schools for the deaf and also 
other schooling. The proportions are nearly as good when education has been 
entirely in the special schools. The respective percentages earning $500 or over 
are 52.6 and 51.1; the corresponding percentages earning under $300 are 29.9 
and 30.1. 
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In Tables 66 and 67 are presented figures which make a similar correlation of 
the 'data relating to school attendance, ability as to self-support, and annual 
earnings, for the several race and nativity classes. 


TaBLE 66.—Dear-MuTEs 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OvEeR GAINFULLY OccuUPIsD, 
By Race, Nativity, EpucaTIoN, AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


* ; if i ave 


HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL 


eer Not 

| l [ Not | re- 
Special | hav- |port- 
school | Special ing | Ing 


for the | school | Other}, 4t- | as to 
Total || deaf. | for the |schools|tended| edu- 


\ 

RACE, NATIVITY, AND ABILITY FOR SELF-SUPPORT | Total! 
{ 
if 

and | deaf | only | School} ‘ca- 


| other | only tion 
| schools | 
i 
NUMBER 
| | | 
MINEIMONWMILC Se oo) 2 le ech 10, 752 || 10,062 || 1,515 | 8,229 318 644 46 
Reporting as to ability for self-support_...__.._.- | 10,191 | 9, 557 1,489 | 7,815 303 | 597 37 
Slap MOMAnS -- fee. . 2-2 .¢e2-- shee: -- U4 8,992 || 8, 505 1, 287,,)) 6,977)", (241, 4. 455 32 
Not selsupporting 2.222025 ees es 1, 199 1, 052 152 838 | 62.| +142 5 
Not reporting as to ability for self-support --____- 561 | 505 76 | 414 | 15 AT 9 
Foreign-born white-......---------------- 1,300 || 1,090 || 156.| 894 | 40.) 197 | 13 
Reporting as to ability for self-support___-._.___- 1, 263 1, 062 | 154 | 869 | 39 189 12 
Seliscupponting) Se eek a ee Eg ty 1,142 | 972 |) 144 796 | 32 160 10 
IN OURSeIESUDDOLtINe as eae nee YM CN at Bal 90 || 10 | 73 | al 29 2 
Not reporting as to ability for self-support--_____ ra 28 |! 20 25 8 1 
' | | | | | 
R@eicrod Me=) NOE AME Se 626 327 44| 249) 34] Bor] 8 
Reporting as to ability for self-support_.._....___- 606 316 |) 43 | 242 | 31 | 284 6 
SEP SUP POLine be oi Peek. ee es | 436 227 |! a 176 20 204 5 
Notself-supporting...2.. 22-2... 86.2 sk | 170 | 89 | 12 66 11 80 1 
Not reporting as to ability for self-support_-____- 20 11 | 1 7 | 3 ne 2 
eee | pi pnt cL 
i PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
5 
Native winte 0-0) (1 0 0 ho fat lo | 100.0 |} 100.0.|} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |_.... 
pets pporting AAS Fae NE es ea et | op be ae $8.2 1 89.0 89.4) 89.3 
INotisel-supporting!.% 22.2... Be eh ak 11.8 11.0 10 Glad On7 
Foreign*bern white... ..22.-.22-22. 24.22 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Mpiboupnertinree vi. se 90; 4 91.5 93.5 | 91.6 
NOt: SeliESIsD POLLING) 4 ake. ot a vee Se oy a 9. 6 8.5 6.5 8.4 
Dalppedsec: Ate ei de od es 100}.0.:}/-'100,.0°)|. Soo 100. 0 
[rer eres meeneeny | freee mcm emeead | lever een) face Se 
De lesWONING ss. tame we el A Ge Lae oe 71.9 TL Sr ee eee hast 
INO SeliesMD POLLING ok me ee ooo we 28.1 DS edad (eee tere Zao 


1 Includes those whcse age was not reported. ; 
? Based upon the number reporting as to ability for self-support. Per cent not shown where base is less 


than 100. 
58455—28—_—7 
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TABLE 67.—DEArF-MUTES 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY OccuPlIED, 
By Race, Nativiry, EDUCATION, AND ANNUAL EARNINGS, FOR THE Unirep 
STATEs: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules} 


HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL Not 
: Not | re- 
Special | 
school | Special hav- |port- 
RACE, NATIVITY, AND ANNUAL EARNINGS Total! for the | school | Other te ne; 
Total || deaf | for the |schools}, heh 4 . 0 
and | deaf | only |S hool| ca. 
other | only coe ioe 
|| schools | Nipdieds beni 
NUMBER 
Native white: (ungle unwtoa ly els ee 10, 752 || 10,062 || 1, 515 | 8,229} 318] 644| 46 
Reporting annual earnings from occupation-.---- 8,024 || 7,635 1,200 | 6,234 201 362 97 
Reporting annual earnings of— | | 
Hess Chan P1OO Me: Ney as ee 294 235 26 | 197 12 58 1 
$100 but less than $300__.....-...-.-.--..- 839 | 749 105 604 40 89 1 
$300 but less'than $500. ......-..-........ 867 || 797 |) 109 643 45 63 7 
$500 but less than $1,000_-_-.--..._.------- 2, 326 2, 240 340 1, 858 42 78 8 
SE OOO oriover..) . VAR OU Oe ees ee wees 3, 698 3, 614 620 | 2,932 62 74 10 
Not reporting annual earnings from occupation_| 2,728 2,427 315 | 1,995 117 282 19 
Foreign-born white__....-..-_.---------.-- 1, 300 | 4 090 156 894 40 197 13 
Senor ink annual earnings from occupation___.- 1, 021 868. 131} 709 28 144 akg 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
Tess ithan: $1002 2:2 fa anee ee eat CA re 16 | 13 3 9 1 Situgss 
$100 but less than $300_.__._------.--.-_- 60 43 2! 36 51> Mae ne 
$300 but less than $500__......-.-___._- mh 80 59 8 45 6 2 lpm Maas 
$500 but less than $1,000... -..---._--_._- 298 241 39 197 5 55 2 
51 OUD IORO VOR Crna innee c seer Oruin Pe agri Metaye 567 | 512 79 422 ll 50 5 
Not reporting annual earnings from occupation _- 279 | 222 25 185 12 53 4 
CWOTOreG Lie i faye aa ee a SC SR ere eas 626 327 44 249 34 291 8 
Reporting annual earnings from occupation__--_- 395 222 30 173 Wee 19 170 3 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
avessithan: S10 gies th Sew ree 2 te 79 36 6 25 5 4B inguat set 
$100 but-less than $300). 22248 le 118 58 12 35 ll 60 irene. 
$300 but less than $500..........-.-.-..-- 72 44 2 40 2 28y pee. 
$500 but less than $1,000_..___.....-.-.-. 80 53 6 46 1 25 2 
$1, OOGLOT AO VOT eae Uo ey Des Lie Se ee cs 46 31 4 Qe au 14 1 
Not reporting annual earnings from occupation -- 231 105 14 76 15 121 5 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ? 
Native white ieee ae Bs ree 100. 0 100. 0 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 |__._- 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
TOSSIEN ATES HOO 2h Nb ern a oe ee Siz, 3. t 2.2 3.2 6.0; 16.0 |_--2- 
$100 butiless) than'!$300!.2 2252 toes s) ete 10. 5 9.8 8.8 9.7 | 19.9} 24.6 j-...- 
$300 but less than $500-__...-.--.----------1-- 10.8 10. 4 9.1 LOSSS S220 4n i hee Ae oeee 
$500 but less than $1,000... _-.2 2-22-22 ele 29.0 29. 3 28. 3 29:8: 20-97 Qh [oes 
$1,000 OF OViOR ele cfu eke yearn ane Uh x es ace oa 46. 1 47.3 51.7 47.0} 30.8 | 20,4 |... 
Moreign-born' white 220 wees a eh 100. 0 100. 0 100.'0:|>; 1080/0 (ore. | 100.0 }-._- 
Reporting annual earnings of— 
LESS TN AT SLOOP a ela) ae eee 1.6 1.6 2.3 1S ems DE pny ake 
S100 ‘Dutiless than $300 s2re eee ee ey 5.9 5.0 1.5 OF Lapa ous 1O) 2 shee 
S8G0\DutHess EnaniSaOO! acs aster i Svea 7.8 6.8 6.1 623 see JEG Tcl 
$500‘ butiless than"$T/000 fue ee ee 29. 2 27.8 29.8 7A NH day hs Hi All eas 
SL OOO OF OVER Se are OE wale ee as Goan 59. 0 60. 3 SOLE nee eee S45 Tae 
Colored. aye es ae Ny ee ee ee 100. 0 100.0), jee bees 10020 ee 1100 ;Oe 228 
Reporting annual earnings of— ; 
Tess than!$100)) ok ate ee ae ie ean 20. 0 DGH2) Nee ee ae 14552 Sy pn ay oe 
$100 but less than $300 55205 oes is es Pas 29. 9 2G agli eae tes 20525 Saale ey | ee ee 
$300 butiless than! $5002. fone ees 18. 2 OFS aoe See Por. | aes iGrbuleeees 
$500 butiless, than'$t.0002 22222 cl es eee 20.3 23:9) |j2=0eeees 2606; |e seers 14n 7s) eee 
STO00 OMOV eRe: eet sot ee ol oe aa Le 11.6 P4vOsi| 2 eros 1546) |e 8. 2ileeas fe 


1 Includes those whose age was not reported. i 
? Based upon the number reporting annual earnings. Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 
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For native whites and foreign-born whites the type of schooling apparently 
shows a direct relation to the proportion of economic independence, with an even 
better showing for the foreign-born whites; in each case those who had attended 
a special school for the deaf, together with an unknown amount of other school- 
ing, were in the greatest measure self-supporting. But among colored deaf- 
mutes education seems to be without any appreciable effect in improving their 
condition as to self-support, the proportion self-supporting being the same for 
those with and for those without education. The explanation of the matter 
probably: lies, in large part, in the general inferiority of the vocational education 
afforded colored children while in attendance at school. The fruits of education, 
however, are in evidence even with them, in the increased earnings of those who 
have had some special schooling. Foreign-born whites in general are able to 
command higher wages, on the whole, than native-born whites, probably because 
of their more extensive residence in cities, where more remunerative industrial 
opportunities are at hand. 

Deaf-mutes receiving public aid.— A final question with respect to the economic 
status of deaf-mutes remains to be determined. This has to do with the extent to 
which they are afforded public aid. 

In Table 68 are shown, for both sexes as well as for each sex separately, the 
number of deaf-mutes in the several geographic divisions and in the different 
States reported as receiving State or county aid, especially aid of noninstitutional 
character, as distinguished from private relief. The percentage which the number 
aided constitutes of the total deaf-mutes returning special schedules in each State 
is also given. : 
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TABLE 68.—Dear-mMutTEes Reporting ReceipT or Stats or County AID, BY 


DivISIONS AND STATES: 


1920 


{Figures include only deaf-muteg returning special schedules] 
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Only 2.4 per cent, for the entire country, report themselves as in receipt of 
such aid. Probably some of the 836 deaf-mutes reported as receiving State 
or county aid are old, or they are suffering from an infirmity in addition to deaf- 
mutism, and would in any event be recipients of some form of public aid. Pos- 
‘sibly a small number of this class are to be found in almshouses and like institu- 
tions. It would be necessary, for a complete understanding of the economic 
status of deaf-mutes, to know what proportion of the general population receives 
similar public assistance. At any rate, it appears from Table 64 that deaf-mutes, 
as a class, make little demand upon the community in the way of public expendi- 
tures. This is in keeping with what has already been shown with respect to 
their employment and wage status. Generally, they are well-equipped physi- 
cally, apart from their particular infirmity, and with full attention given to 
vocational training while in attendance at school, they are able to attain an 
economic independence which, on the whole, doubtless compares favorably with 
that of the general population. 

The proportion of deaf-mutes receiving public aid is slightly greater for males 
than for females, or 2.5 per cent for the former as against 2.3 per cent for the 
latter, a proportion not greatly different from ie between the numbers for the 
two sexes in the deaf-mute population. 

For both sexes combined, the percentages show some variations in different 
parts of the country. The highest proportions are in the East South Central, 
South Atlantic, and East North Central divisions, with 2.9 per cent, 2.8 per cent, 
and 2.7 per cent, respectively. The Mountain division comes next, with 2.4 
per cent, followed by the New England and West North Central, each with 
2.3 per cent. After these are the Middle Atlantic and West South Central 
divisions, with 2 per cent and 1.9 per cent, respectively. The Pacific division 
has the lowest proportion, or 1.6 per cent, which is a little more than one-half 
of the proportion in the divisions standing first. The relatively high proportions 
in New England are in large part to be explained by the fact that in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont public aid for deaf-mutes is expressly authorized by law. 
But for this fact New England would have a very low proportion, possibly the 
lowest of all. Among individual States the proportion of deaf-mutes receiving 
aid ranges from 0.4 per cent to 7.6 per cent—variations not readily to be accounted 
for, except that the States vary in connection with general poor relief procedure. 
In some of the Western States the proportions are very small, perhaps because 
comparatively few of the population of any class in these States are recipients of 
public aid. The low proportion for the District of Columbia is due to the fact 
that the national institution for the higher education of deaf-mutes is located 
here, with practically none of its students receiving the public aid under considera- 
tion. In all the geographic divisions except the East North Central and Pacific, 
and in most of the different States, the proportions receiving public aid are 
greater for males than.for females. 

In Table 69 are shown figures as to public aid for deaf-mutes, according to 
race and nativity classes. 


31 As a matter of fact, because of the frequent misunderstanding of the nature of the question, the pro- 
portion is probably overstated. 
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Taste 69.—Derar-mMutTES RerportTina REcEIPT oF STATE OR COUNTY AID, BY 
Race, Nativity, aNp. Sex, FoR THE UniTED States: 1920 


(Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 
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1 Per cent not shown, base being less than 100. 


Colored deaf-mutes receive public aid to a greater extent than do white, © 
the respective proportions being 2.8 per cent and 2.4 per cent. The proportion 
for negroes is 2.8 per cent and for other colored 2.7 per cent. Foreign-born 
whites are recipients to a greater extent than native-born, the respective pro- 
portions being 2.6 per cent and 2.4 per cent. 

In all groups the proportion is lower for females than for males, especially 
in the case of foreign-born whites, females among them having a lower pro- 
portion than females in any other group. The relatively high proportion for 
negro deaf-mutes may be due to the generally inferior educational facilities, 
including vocational facilities, which they have had, this factor, as has been 
indicated before, being of no small importance in the economic standing of 
deaf-mutes. The reason for the relatively higher proportion for foreign-born 
white males is not clear. Possibly the matter may be affected to a certain 
extent by their more frequent residence in large cities, where public aid is the 
more available for dependent classes. The relative position of the two white 
groups is the reverse of what might be expected from their general economic 
status, for in the proportions for gainful employment, self-support, and amount 
of earnings given in preceding tables, foreign-born whites ranked first and native 
whites second; negroes ranked last in these respects. 

In Table 70 are given figures for deaf-mutes according to age, both by broad 
age groupings and by 5-year groupings. 

The proportion receiving public aid, very small at the earliest age periods, 
only 0.3 per cent for those from 1 to 4, increases steadily, though with some 
fluctuations, through life to its close, reaching, at the period from 75 to 79 (the 
highest for which percentage figures are given), 9.8 per cent. At 30 there is an 
appreciable rise, indicating that in the economic struggle of life some persons are 
falling by the way. ‘There is another rise at 60, with the oncoming of old age. 

The proportion for deaf-mutes in childhood and youth, or under 20 years of 
age (0.6 per cent), is less than one-fourth of the proportion for those in early 
adult life, or from 20 to 44 (2.7 per cent). For those in late middle life, or from 
45 to 64, the proportion (4.3 per cent) is a little less than double that for the 
next preceding period; and for those in old age, or 65 and over, the proportion 
(8.4 per cent) is almost double that for the next preceding period. All these 
results are doubtless what would be found for the general population, and hardly 
indicate exceptional conditions for deaf-mutes. 
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TaBLe 70.—Dear-mutTes ReportTinG Receipt or STATE OR County AID, BY 
AGE AND SEx, FOR THE UNITED SraTsEs: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


TOTAL NUMBER REPORTING RECEIPT OF STATE OR 
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1 Per cent not shown where base is less than 100. 


The proportions for males and females, though on the whole of similar trend, 
show some divergencies at different age periods. At certain periods, especially 
in middle life, the proportions for females exceed those for males. Such is the 
case in adult life generally, with the exception of old age. This circumstance 
may be due in some instances to a state of widowhood, which requires special 
assistance. The considerable excess of the proportion for males over that for 
females in old age is probably nothing more than the reflection of conditions 
among the aged generally, females being more likely to be cared for by relatives 
or friends, thus requiring public aid in less degree. 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


Whatever may have been discovered, in the preceding sections of this report, 
as to the condition of deaf-mutes in the United States, foremost attention in any 
study of the subject of deaf-mutism should be given to the question whether 
this class is to be regarded as a permanent element of the population, or whether 
it may be possible to prevent deaf-mutism or, at least for the present, appreciably 
to reduce it. In other words, the main consideration should be directed to the 
factors responsible for deafness. Upon knowledge of its causation must depend 
measures to be used in any campaign for the elimination or diminution of deaf- 
mutism in the country. 

Possibly the ear is more liable than any other part of the body to suffer per- 
manent effects of disease in the human system, especially intracranial diseases, 
or diseases confined mainly to the head. The organ of hearing, both because of 
its situation and because of its structure, is peculiarly at the mercy of zymotic 
(i. e., infectious or contagious) diseases which find their way to it in some manner 
or by some process—the danger being aggravated when the diseases are exanthe- 
matic or eruptive in their character, the very diseases which are the main causes 
of deafness. For the ravages of such affections the ear presents exceptionally 
receptive soil. Moreover, the auditory organs, securely hidden away in the 
head as they are, entrenched within the protecting temporal bone of a constitu- 
tion at once most delicate and complicated, are frequently beyond medical or 
surgical reach, in the event of some lesion. 

Unlike conditions affecting the eye, loss or impairment of hearing is seldom 
caused by any specific disorder affecting the ear alone, or a disorder confined to 
that organ. ‘The ear is rarely the primary seat of the trouble responsible for the 
destruction of hearing. Affections leading to that result are almost always general 
affections, the ear being merely one of the parts involved. In such cases it is 
often the center of the most malignant attack, though the deafness left behind 
is the most serious and frequently the only serious permanent effect, when the 
disease has in other respects abated. 

The ear is composed of three parts—the external ear, the middle ear, and the 
internal ear. The external ear embraces the auricle and the external meatus or 
opening, extending within the head as far as the tympanic membrane or drum. 
The middle ear is made up of the tympanic cavity and its contents, including the 
tympanic membrane, auditory ossicles (bones of the ear), and the opening toward 
the nasopharyngeal region. The internal ear, extending from the auditory 
ossicles inward, comes within rather close proximity to the brain. It consists 
principally of a labyrinth, partly of membranous structure and partly of bony 
structure, from which the auditory nerve leads to the brain. Its most important 
part is where the fiber of this nerve terminates in the membranous labyrinth, a 
complicated system of sacs and tubes, filled with a fluid substance and lodged in 
a bony cavity, or the bony labyrinth, holding a somewhat similar fluid. To a 
certain extent the internal ear may be said to be a complicated nervous extension 
from the brain, composed of a narrow bony opening spread over a series of 
membranous canals and partitions. 

Infectious or contagious diseases entering the spaces of the auditory system 
find there inviting conditions for their operations, and with little delay set about 
their devastating work. If these diseases are also exanthematic, as already 
pointed out, their destructive power becomes all the more pronounced. Very 
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rarely does deafness result from any morbid state of the external car. ‘lhe 
middle ear and the internal ear are especially subject to attack, and it is here 
that the damage is mainly done. When the middle ear is involved, there may be 
produced a suppurative condition of the ear. 

Harmful consequences are possible to one or more of the several elements that 
make up the mechanism of hearing—bone, membrane, tissue, blood, muscle, 
nerve, or some other delicate or intricate appurtenance. By some process there 
is effected a hampering of the activities of the ear, extending, it may be, to com- 
plete cessation of its functioning, resulting in destruction of the hearing, or total 
deafness. 

In addition to deafness induced by disease, there may be, though relatively 
but seldom, deafness occasioned by accident, especially from a blow on the head 
which may result in the perforation of or other injury to the tympanic membrane 
or in injury to other part of the middle ear, or in concussion of some part of the 
internal ear involving lesion of the auditory nerve. In exceptional cases injury 
follows the entry of some foreign substance into the ear. Furthermore, there 
may be malformation of some part of the ear, possibly existing from birth. 

Finally, there is to be reckoned with congenital deafness, or that manifesting 
itself from birth, a form of deafness our knowledge of which is limited. A 
considerable part of this is of hereditary origin, and the exact causation of it 
remains as yet largely wrapped in mystery. A portion of congenital deafness 
is due to malformation or arrest of development of some part of the auditory 
system. Occasionally such deafness is the result of antenatal conditions. 

Entirely trustworthy statistics as to the causes of deafness are not easily to 
be obtained. When the hearing apparatus in a given case fails to perform its 
proper functions, the defects or abnormalities involved may often be revealed 
only by skilled medical attention. In the absence of such an examination at 
’ the proper time—an examination which is relatively infrequent—the nature of 
the disorder responsible for deafness may not readily be known. As a result, 
only conjectures may be possible, though these sometimes represent fair general 
approximations. Particularly when the cause of deafness is reported as congeni- 
tal, or when the deafness is reported as having been existent from the time otf 
birth, the difficulties in the correct determination of the cause are increased, 
and for the most part there is considerable doubt as to the actual nature of the 
aural pathology involved. Even with the best medical diagnosis in congenital 
cases, it would be difficult to ascertain definitely the conditions accountable for 
the absence of the sense of hearing, especially when the seat of the trouble is in 
the internal ear. 

However, as the census inquiries as to the cause of deafness have in large part 
been directed to the part of the ear concerned, and as the number of causes 
producing acquired deafness is limited, most of them being fairly easily recognized, 
the statistics obtained afford, if not a precise and absolute statement of all the 
contributing causes, at least a helpful indication of the proportionate amount of 
deafness from the chief causes. Some causes which remain beyond any definite 
determination, including congenital deafness, are tabulated as unclassifiable. 

Part of ear affected.—In Table 71 are shown, for deaf-mutes returning special 
schedules, the number and the per cent distribution by reported causes of deaf- 
ness, classified according to the part of ear affected. 


89 Deafness of hereditary origin appearing after early childhood would not necessarily involve deaf- ° 
mutism (p. 8). 

49 It is to be remembered that the figures here presented relate only to causes of such deafness as results 
in ‘‘deaf-mutism.’’ They have no reference to the causes of other forms of deafness, including partial deaf- 
ness or varying degrees of hardness of hearing. 
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TABLE 71.—Dear-mMuTEs, BY REPORTED Cause OF DEAFNESS, FOR THE 
UNITED StTaTEs: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 
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condition... heen aay geist 8 1, 589 4.9 Fallstand) blows_2i22. s:oseteseb ss 
Whooping cough 42. re 636 2.0 11 2) 57 =) Ge AMAL MEAD AE MR ORAS IES Ok Tatas eT 
Catarrh iieie Van sree tage Gy IRD 273 0.8 ACCIGSITt LOR IeE Sh Sus Sia ie ee 
Colds oc IO Sei a eet 263 0.8 Wanache 2a. fige bebo we eae 
SCrorulay see sas a matienen nee ® 92 0.3 IMPOCICIO ee eas a ee 
Disease of the throat__....._._._- 40 0.1 Diarrhea and cholera infantum -_- 
VAT) Otherane ue enna oe Pe a ad 285 0.9 Fright, shock, excitement_____--__ 
Operation [eer eee LER 
All other causes affecting the | Abscesses, boils, etc., not in ear_- 
MId dears ak een ee eee 19 0.1 Hereditary causes____________--- 
PAR OCIOR Eo as uae ey 
Causes affecting the internal ear____-_- 6,429 | 19.8 
Cause unknown or not reported_-___- 
Causes affecting the labyrinth_-_-_-_- 372 11 
Malarial fever and quinine__._._| 162 0.5 
IVE PSite a ee eos eee tenes 159 0.5 
Noise and concussion__...-..---- 35 0.1 
Syphilis (including locomotor 
AUAXxia): Soe one sh ere meee 16 | (?) 
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1 Based upon the number for whom the cause was reported. Of the total number of cases, the cause 
is unknown or unreported in 7.1 per cent. 


3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Included in the total shown in the table is congenital deafness, which alone 


constitutes almost two-fifths (38.6 per cent) of all deafness. 


If only causes of 


adventitious or acquired deafness were considered, the percentage for each 
individual cause would be correspondingly increased. This distribution is 
made in Table 72 for the most important causes. 

Of the known causes of deafness, after congenital deafness, those which affect 
the middle ear are the most numerous, embracing one-fourth (25.5 per cent) of 


all. 
per cent). 
cent). 


Affections which involve the internal ear are responsible for one-fifth (19.8 
Affections which involve the external ear are insignificant (0.4 per 
Unclassifiable causes, including congenital deafness, account for a little 
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over one-half (53.5 per cent) or, with the exclusion of congenital deafness, for 
practically one-eighth (12 per cent). Of all definitely reported causes of deafness 
(exclusive of unknown and unclassifiable causes), a little over one-half is attrib- 
utable to middle ear disorders, and a little under one-half to internal ear disorders. 
_ Of' causes affecting the middle ear four-fifths (equivalent to 20.5 per cent of 
all:causes) are disorders producing a suppurative condition in the ear. Of deaf- 
ness of this nature one-half (10.3 per cent of all) is chargeable to scarlet: fever 
alone. About one-sixth (3.3 per cent of all) is attributed to measles, though 
the proportion is doubtless larger, this disease sometimes showing its effects 
a considerable time after its recognized operations have ceased. The remaining 
causes reported as from suppurative conditions are as follows: “‘ Disease of the 
ear,’’ without further specification (1.4 per cent); abscess in the head, often the 
result of some particular infectious or contagious disease, and sometimes asso- 
ciated with a brain disorder (1.4 per cent); diphtheria (1 per cent); pneumonia 
(0.9 per cent); influenza, including grippe (0.5 per cent); and teething (0.3 per 
cent); smaller proportions are ascribed to miscellaneous affections, including 
tonsillitis, bronchitis, smallpox, and erysipelas (0.1 per cent for each). 

Of deafness caused by diseases of the middle ear, without suppurative condi- 
tions (representing 4.9 per cent of all causes), two-fifths (2 per cent) is laid to 
whooping cough. Almost as much is charged to catarrh and colds together 
(0.8 per cent for each). Of the remaining causes under this head, the chief 
ones are scrofula (0.3 per cent) and ‘‘disease of the throat’’ (0.1 per cent). 

Of deafness in which the internal ear is concerned, a little more than one- 
twentieth (1.1 per cent of all) is to be charged to disorders affecting the labyrinth, 
principally malarial fever and quinine, and mumps (0.5 per cent for each). A 
very small proportion is assigned to noise and concussion (0.1 per cent) and to 
syphilis (including locomotor ataxia). 

Over nine-tenths of the deafness of the internal ear (equivalent to 18.4 per 
cent of all reported causes) relates to the auditory nerve. Of such, over one-half 
(9.9 per cent) is chargeable to meningitis (largely cerebrospinal fever), and 
nearly one-fourth to brain fever (4 per cent), an allied if not often identical 
disorder; if these two be combined they constitute nearly five-sixths of the 
causes affecting the auditory nerve. The remaining affections of the auditory 
nerve are typhoid fever (2 per cent), paralysis, including: infantile paralysis 
(0:7 per cent), convulsions (0.7 per cent), and ‘‘disease of the nervous system ”’ 
(0.7 per cent), with trivial proportions for congestion of the brain and sunstroke 
(0.1 per cent for each). 

Causes reported as affecting the brain center for hearing are negligible (0.1 
per cent of all), divided between hydrocephalus and epilepsy. 

The small proportion of causes in which the external ear is involved is made up 
mainly of burns and scalds (0.2 per cent), or of eczema, impacted cerumen (ear 
wax), water, or foreign bodies in the ear (0.1 per cent for each). 

Among the sundry unclassifiable causes of deafness, apart from congenital 
deafness—which, as already indicated, is itself chargeable with almost four- 
fifths of deafness of this character—about one-half is attributed to sickness 
(4.5 per cent of all) and to fever (1.6 per cent), both probably embracing a variety 
of complaints, some of which might be ascribable to certain of the diseases already 
mentioned. .Soméwhat smaller numbers are tabulated under falls and blows 
(3.6 per cent) and under accidents (0.5 per cent), though it is very likely that 
some of the deafness reported as due to these causes should properly be charged 
to the account of some morbid or abnormal condition of the ear the exact nature 
of which is not recognized. The balance of unclassifiable causes are of miscel- 
laneous character, some purporting to be a form of sickness, and some purport- 
ing to be a form of accident—earache (0.5 per cent); diarrhea and cholera infan- 
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tum (0.2 per cent); abscesses, boils, etc., not in ear (0.1 per cent); operation 
(0.2 per cent); medicine (0.1 per cent); fright, shock, excitement (0.2 per cent); 
hereditary causes, less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. A small amount of deafness 
(0.8 per cent) is due to a combination of causes. 

Comparison between sexes.—Table 72 shows the number and the per cent 
distribution, by cause (exclusive of congenital deafness), for both sexes and for 
each sex separately for 1920, together with the ratio of males to females for each 
cause in 1920 and 1940. 


TaBLe 72.—Dear-muTEs WHose Drarness Was ACQUIRED, CLASSIFIED BY 
Smx AND REPORTED CAuUsE OF DEAFNESS, FOR THE UNITED Srares: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules]. 


| 
— 


PER CENT || MALES PER 


NUMBER ! DISTRIBUTION? | 100FEMALES! 
REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS | | 
Both | Fe- |} Both Fe- | 
| sexes || Male | mate |! sexes || “le! male | 1920 | 1910 
Afetises 2 NG av GG 21, 513 |/11, 884 | 9, 629 ||100. 0 |/100. 0 |100.0 | 
Causes affecting the external ear__.___......-.--| 132 as 59 0.7 0.7; 0.7 
Causes affecting the middle ear.......--..----- 8, 290 || 4,374 | 3,916 || 43.6 |} 41,3 | 46.5 
Causes producing suppurative condition_..... 6, 682 ||, 3, 567 | 3,115 |} 35.1 |) 33.7 | 37.0 
Scarletdeven wee oe ee els Sora es 3, 346 || 1,809 | 1,537 |} 17.6 |) 17.1 | 18.2 
IME@aS OSG 2 2 2 Tori hs LY gs ey 1, 083 ‘552 631 5.7 $129) 706.3 
Disease of fs (hs pa LARPS ASG Se Daye Meare ejay at 464 249 215 2.4 2.3:402.6 
‘ADScesstin the heads. LoL lh. Rees eae ee 446 226 220 28 2:1 2.6 
Diphtheria: -yo2s so s3 ys Ape ease. day 319 166 153 Lad 1.6 1.8 
PPHOUMON AA ee ee ea we et 295 172 123 1.6 1685 
Influenza (srippe) s.e oes eee ese eee 151 80 71 0.8 0.8 | 0.8 
PA Bogner Jes es owl os Cael ae op SN 578 313 265 3.0 3.0;; 3.1 
Causes not producing suppurative condition .j 1, 589 796 793 8.41; 7.5) 9.4 
PWNOOpINg- COUR Son OL We yea ie ag 636 298 338 300 2.8) 4.0 
Catarbi s 222. ate) PO eS eh 273 143 130 1.4 R38 16% 
LENT 8) Ve (SEA ea HIE PUI A Se A SE Ca ed 263 141 122 1.4 1.3 1.4 
PNG U Ear OC) UN Wek bd EA ay aR NIM eg lt hi ch yey bt 417 214 203 2.2 2.0} 2.4 
All other causes affecting the middle ear.____. 19 11 8 0.1 OSD Ou bale Loe ecm 
Causes affecting the internal ear._...-....-_-__- 6,429 || 3;815 | 2,614 |) 33.8 || 36.0 | 31.0 || 145.9 | 153.0 
Causes affecting the labyrinth.__.........-.- 372 214 L5Su iD. Ouiee Oui ude Oeil 136.40 |e 
Malarial fever and quinine..__......-_-.... 162 90 72 || 0.9 OS WHO, OF. Tae 
Ben b26 0 SANDE tee EN eam oe Ae Ue LU 159 100 59 |} 0.8} 09] 0.7 j-noreeejeeaee 
All aELee ENING MIMD NTT BC es COSTED ORB NGS Sil Lit 24 QE O37 HONS Osan eee cea aes 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve_.._..._-- 5, 976 |} 3,551 | 2,425 || 31.4 || 33.5 | 28.8 || 146.4 | 151.6 
Meningitis. 22022020) {VSO a ae ag 3, 287 || 1,913 | 1,324 || 17.0 || 18.0 | 15.7 || 144.5 | 144.2 
Brain fever A Oe a 848 466 6.9 8.90 5.5 |; 182.0 | 170.3 
EVONOIGMOVER ce eee eae Pp Race eli oh fap 642 365 277 3.4 | 3.4 | 3.3 || 181.8 | 140.0 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis._........-.- 236 120 116 12s bh Fh Mel edd) 108) Soli es 
COM VEST ODS =o Bes ioe Se eee en CN yt 230 119 111 Peg Va ok sat] Opava ener nee 
ALL other (229s. 22 se ee es ACD 317 186 131 1.7 1.8 1V6 {142.0 | 2282 
All other causes affecting the internal ear..._- 81 50 31|\ 04 ]) 0.5) O04 tL? tacniceel 
‘ { 
Combination of different classes of causes_.-.--- 268 166 02 |] 14/14 Gt 2 Bib eahg | Aes Gy 
| 
| | 
Unclassifiable causes_....._.....-22.22-222----- 3,905 |} 2,171 | 1,734 || 20.5.|} 20.5 | 20.6 || 125.2 | 130.6 
1,085 | 877 || 10.3'!| 10.2 | 1074 ||.193.7 | 22. 
662 515 6.2 6.2 6.1 || 128.5 | 124.9 
98 64 0.9 O01 OS ee Aa eer 
81 17 0,854} 038) 050 oe el uee ees 
245 201 203 | 2.3 | 2.4 || 121.9 | 130.8 
Cause unknown or not reported..........__...- J, ASOT 285 1NT 204: hee SAN Re ae a Tee 106. 7 .|/120. 4 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
1 Based upon the number reporting the cause of deafness. 
3 Ratio not shown where number of females is less than 100. 
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Among the particular causes of acquired deafness, first place is occupied by 
scarlet fever, with a proportion of a little over one-sixth (17.6 per cent). A 
close second is meningitis; if brain fever is included, this disease assumes priority, 
with a proportion of practically one-fourth. It is probable that fully one-half 
of all deafness reported as of definite causation is chargeable to scarlet fever 
and meningitis (with brain fever), including some percentage of cases inaccu- 
rately described or tabulated under unclassifiable causes. ‘The disease next in 
rank, but much lower than the two just mentioned, is measles (5.7 per cent). 
It is followed in order by typhoid fever,’ whooping cough, disease of the ear, 
and abscess in the head, each of which is responsible for more than 2 per cent 
of all acquired deafness. Together the eight disorders enumerated are answer- 
able for almost three-fifths (58.6 per cent) of ‘all definitely reported deafness. 
With diphtheria, pneumonia, catarrh, colds, paralysis, convulsions, malarial 
fever and quinine, influenza, and mumps, there is accounted for a little over 
two-thirds (69.6 per cent). The remainder may be charged to other disorders, 
or to a combination of different disorders. 

Nearly all acquired deafness is due to diseases, almost all of these diseases 
being of infectious or contagious character. Some of the most important of these 
diseases responsible for deafness are also exanthematic (eruptive) in character, 
possibly as much as two-thirds of acquired deafness being due to affections of this 
kind. 

When the proportions for the two sexes are contrasted, certain differences 
appear among the causes of deafness. For females there is a larger proportion 
in the case of causes affecting the middle ear, or 46.5 per cent of all causes, as 
against 41.3 per cent for males. This is also true of all the specific disorders 
involving this part, except pneumonia and influenza, where the respective pro- 
portions for the two sexes are practically equal. With scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and measles the greatest differences exist. In the case of causes affecting 
the internal ear, on the other hand, males show the larger proportion, or 36 per 
cent as against 31 per cent—a condition true as well with respect to specific 
disorders except malarial fever and quinine, paralysis, and convulsions, the 
differences here being slight. Brain fever shows the greatest excess for males. 
Among unclassifiable causes no noteworthy differences are found. 

The larger incidence of deafness for one sex from certain diseases is only to a 
limited extent in accord, with the greater incidence of. mortality from such 
diseases for that sex in the early years of life, the period when the causes of deaf- 
ness (involving deaf-mutism) for the most part. operate. The two tendencies 
are the same with respect to meningitis (with brain fever), typhoid fever, whoop- 
ing cough, and pneumonia; the two tendencies are in opposition with respect 
to scarlet fever, measles, disease of the ear, diphtheria, influenza, malarial fever, 
paralysis, and convulsions. The different effects upon males and upon females 
of diseases causing deafness may in some measure be due to a greater innate 
ability on the part of one sex or the other to withstand some diseases in the 
early years of life; in some measure the differences result from the more power- 
ful hold which some diseases are able to secure upon one sex or the other, a hold 
so powerful that life itself is destroyed, with consequently a smaller number of 
that sex remaining alive. It is to be remembered at the same time that some 
diseases responsible for deafness rarely if ever cause death. 

The changes in the proportions for the different affections causing deafness do 
not bear a close correspondence in general with the changes in the mortality 
rates for these affections at the two periods, there being for the most part a decline 
-in the latter rates.. If, however, the figures showing the occurrence of deafness 
from different diseases had reference to the number of persons at the two periods 
upon whom deafness might have fallen, or to morbidity rates, there would 
probably have been a considerable resemblance between the two kinds of rates. 
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The increases in the proportion of deafness for certain diseases. are apparent 
only, being simply reflections of decreases for other diseases, though it is possible 
that increases for a few diseases have to some extent been due to the local out- 
break of epidemics of those diseases. In any event, it is clear that medical science 
has been making distinct progress in this period as to some very important 
causes of deafness. 

It would be most desirable to have full and reliable statistics showing. the 
movement of the various affections producing deafness over a period sufficiently 
long for substantial comparative purposes. Census returns, however, do not 
include such statistics earlier than 1880, and in that year they are confined to a 
few diseases only, so that any extended comparisons are impossible. 

Comparison with earlier, censuses.—In Table 73 are shown the number of 
cases of acquired deafness from four of the most important causes, with the 
percentage distribution, from 1880 to 1920. 


TaBLe 73.—Derar-mMuTES WHOsE DEAFNESS Was ACQUIRED, CLASSIFIED BY 
REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS, FOR THE UNITED Srates: 1880 ro 1920 


NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


CAUSE OF DEAFNESS Ty SAPP eR ae) RPTL ony end ie tant yee haa ‘ 

| 19201 | 19107 | 19002 | 18903 | 18804 || 1920 | 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | 1890 

| vie Bh “| Winseet ae ati oS eae 
ator “seh cbs sd | 21, 513 | 11,620 | 17,932 | 23,696 | 10,187 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Scarlet fever_...-.0--22542 | 3,346) 2,005 | 3,561 | 4,799) 2,695 || 15.6 | 17.31 19.9] 20.3] 26.5 
Meningitis..........._... | 3,937] 18121 2524] 3.978! 2856 || 15.0| 15.6] 14.1] 13.8] 28.0 
Measles!) QUESTA GT | 1,083 525 932 | 1, 021 BAS VEO Poa s : 431 44 
Diphtheria...._........ 1 32 166 | (6) 222 Ted i kl OS 0.9| 0.7 
eAll other and unknown___} 13, 528 7,112 | 10,915 | 14, 376 4,118 62.9 61. 2 60.9 60. 7 40. 4 


| 


1 Deaf-mute population for whom special schedules were returned. Figures include those for whom the 
age when hearing was lost was not reported. 

# Deaf popuiation for whom special schedules were returned less than 5 years of age when hearing was lost. 

3 Deaf persons unable to speak at all. Figures include those for whom the age when hearing was lost 
was not reported. 

4 Deaf-mutes, exclusive of those reported as 16 years of age or over when hearing was lost, who reported 
cause of deafness. While the report for 1880 does not state specifically that the figures relate only to persons 
whose deafness was acquired, the number of congenital deaf-mutes, if any, who were included is probably 
too smal] to have any material influence upon the percentages. 

5 Separate figures for diphtheria not available. 


In the percentage of deafness from scarlet fever there has been a steady and ap- 
preciable decline. As this disease is responsible fora very considerable part of 
all deafness, the progress being made by medical science in conquering it is very 
gratifying. In the case of meningitis there has been a decrease from 1880 to 
1890, an increase from 1890 to 1910, and a slight decrease between 1910 and 
1920. On the whole, it is probable that no material headway is being made in 
subduing this disease, so far at least as its effects upon deafness are concerned. 
It remains a dread disease in its destruction of the human hearing, and has in 
general baffled all efforts to control it. Measles and diphtheria show a certain 
upward trend, especially diphtheria, as do the remaining causes of deafness 
grouped together—a movement which to some extent is the reflection of the 
.decrease for some diseases, especially scarlet fever. The increases for diphtheria 
and measles are no doubt in part due to fuller reporting for these diseases in the 
later years. There can be little question that deafness from most general diseases 
is decreasing, as a result alike of increased medical knowledge of morbid conditions 
of the ear and of more skilled treatment of those conditions. 

There has been a material decline in the mortality rates for most of. those 
diseases which are responsible for deafness. In the registration area of the 
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United States, as constituted in each year, the number of deaths per 100,000 of 
population in 1900, 1910, and 1920, respectively, for the most important diseases 
of this character was as follows: Scarlet fever, 10.2, 11.6, and 4.6; meningitis, 
including cerebrospinal fever, 40.9, 14.2, and 6; measles, 12.5, 12.3, and 8.8; 
typhoid fever, 35.9, 23.5, and 7.8; whooping cough, 12.1, 11.4, and 12.5; diphtheria 
and croup, 43.3, 21.4, and 15.38; pneumonia (all forms), 180.5, 147.7, and 137.3; 
paralysis, 25.9, 14.4, and 6.7; convulsions, 32.6, 9.38, and 2.7; malaria, 7.9, 2.2, 
and 3.6; and-influenza, 22.9, 14.4, and 11.5 (1921). Just how far the reduction 
in the rate for deafness is keeping pace with the reduction in the mortality rate for 
the different diseases, we can not fully say.*! 

Geographic divisions. Table 74 gives for each geographic division the per- 
centage distribution for the principal causes of acquired deafness in 1920 and 
1910. The table also shows the actual numbers of cases reported under each 
cause for 1920 only. Table 99 (p. 155) gives for each State the number of deaf- 
mutes reporting each of the various causes of deafness, these causes being grouped 
according to the part of the ear affected. 


TaBLeE 74.——-Derar-mMutTEs WuHose DraArNess Was ACQUIRED, BY PRINCIPAL 
Causrs oF Drarness, BY GrEoGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


8 
3 | | i 
5 pads , sa MRS hie MMi 4 al nl QU Sah I a ef 
PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF DEAFNESS 2 aT » a en | a8) 26 et) cepa ay Bas as if 
o |onm;, oS! HAL HA! ac 38358! 2 Pt 
= iti Be ei SO aS oe ree i OR VSS 3 3 
Fh ite 2p <= a a im a | 
NUMBER 
GOAT CTA ahi ei Ap Ai a 3 eStats 8 19, 024 |}1, 482 13, 908 |5, 316 2, 862 {1,609 |1, 039 |1,241 557 | 1,010 
DIGATIOUNG Wy Oli ean syne ane ge A hs 3, 346 331 903 940 | 448] 229 129 99 | 107 160 
IWESNin ets Soe ad OP De ae 8 Re 3, 237 254 | 697 849 547 233 134 221 110 192 
Braintlovers) a 4242 26 hol h a sk 1,314 66} 290] 556} 184 59 47 23; 25 64 
STS RIE DLOW So. 5 ee ae ee es Mea lef 101 361 290 137 82 36 59 29 82 
IVECRSTOS ened me) ie, SS I Set 1, 083 78 203 354 176 96 44 47 26 59 
ASV PHOIM TO VOleinc 22 see oR ee es ee 642 44 116 221\>° 95 43 26 46 10 41 
Whooping: cough] [0 2 ees See 636 43 84; 142; 117 80 60 44, 34 32 
Diseasewl theiear! 2205. 0 s2hi oeeate 464 32 64 | 102 80 50 56 42; 15 23 
Abscess in the head__.-.__...-.-._____- 446 14 21 72 54 98 86 83 | 9 9 
Pneumonia and influenza (grippe)-_-_-___ 446 40 86 | 109 73 45 24 261 ll 32 
Paphinetia ds cet sc tee ae 3101) 19") 741904: a5 | Ogata tg oe a9 13 
WOtarris tee sr Se ae a ee 273 if 22 83 34 37 20 45 | 7 18 
LO L01 05 CY RE ue Calieyee eee coe cae Ne ea 263 18 44 72 45 35 3) 14 | 3 23 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis_____ oS 236 30 37 54 30 21 16 17 8 16 
CON VUISIONSE | Le ee eae 2 230 18 88 65 18 15 4 aye 6 11 
| 
Malarial fever and quinine___________- 162 4 24 32 16 20 21 BoE 5 
A COLLON Dato. Sh dele REN alia PB 162 5 42 47 21 ) 4 9 | 4 11 
Miimips ee oe eee eg es A MD 159 7 14 42 27 20 17 18 | is) 9 
DUC WYo) rl Ce) Adil BU iy ane 8 2 SOS Sere nes a ae 4, 429 | 361 738 |1, 196 708 | 405 | 290 | 386 | 135 210 
i} 


a Includes only those for whom the cause of deafness was reported. 


41In an investigation of the proportion of deafness ascribed to different causes, as reported in certain 
schools for the deaf in the United States with respect to their pupils, so far as record has been kept up to 
1914, a notable decrease is found in the case of scarlet fever. Ifits present rate of decline continues, it will 
before many years cease to be one of the important causes of deafness. The movement of other diseases 
{s found to be varying. Harry Best, The Deaf: Their Position in Society and the Provision for Their 
Education in the United States, 1914, pp. 30-40. 
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‘Table 74.—DeEaArF-mMuTES WHosE DerArnEss WAS ACQUIRED, BY PRINCIPAL 
Causes or Drarness, BY GEoGRAPHIC Divisions: 1920—Continued 


| GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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2 |-.] 2]. #2] aa 
PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF DEAFNESS - pd ge tel gS S| acta y reg ey ae © 
& | 2a| 3S |2.581258| $3 |.28l285) 8 | 
= a Ba |BZz0|SZ0| 3% |2n0|Snd) & 8 
=) a ja an fe - = | 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
Motak: 1920) esis acs Se ey 100. 0 ||100. 0 |100. 0 {100.0 {100.0 {100.0 {100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
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Disease of the ear. 2.4 QZ WAL 6 ehaO Te DiS dees weld Hae Pied! A 2g 243 
Abscess in the head 25s OLS Ola) a On 61 Susu 647) 1) 16 0.9 
Pneumonia and influenza (grippe).--.- 2.3 PP i MO ohn e-ia Del ie Aloe PLS IRIS If WARE AN 3.2 
Diphtheria sy. eee ee ee ea Te7 LS Le St Lene ke Gennes On peels Olle laromin a2 1.3 
COENEN gal cWUN San Dane ee aN eer role ViSee ae 1.4 0.5 0.6 1.6 Lae Ba 1.9 3.6 1.3 1.8 
COTdSaR a EN a ier Roan Rents: Stuer ns 1.4 Des Wi i ai Te STINE Dl Ao bl OS WU TT 8 2.3 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis __.._.-- 1p: 2.0 VO Ou tsOliie Ll: Sule vL Sy eke te mek econ ae ag: 1.6 
CONV UISIONS eames ee eee a hei AZ Li 25S mee 2h ONG OL Oe} OF4 NOGA s i eisat shat 
Malarial fever and quinine__._....___- 0.9 0.30.65) SOL6) |). OF 6ile Di2ar 62. Osio) Ba Le hoy OR? 0.5 
PA COL Geri tee ter ee wi bneet Lh ES see RR 0.9 1/08 20 1e| ZOVO") 0.7 1) O16 * 054 10h 7 1 On7 1) 
MIRT INS 5 bs ee hice eee eee See as 0.8 OS5 ONE BO28):| (0) 94 12.) els 6h ele b al Oxo 0.9 
AP otheres fen sie Liem. OPS? gl 23.3 |) 24.4.1 18.9 | 22.5 | 24.7 | 25.2 | 27.9 | 31.1 | 24.2] 20.8 
FPOCALSLOTO a enn ade ate engage 8 100. 0 ||100. 0 100. 0 |100. 0 {100.0 /100. 0 100.0 |100. 0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Scarletileveres teens eee wee ens 18.9 || 31.0 | 24.0 | 18.9} 16.0] 15.6 | 12.4/ 8.8/ 18.8] 21.4 
Meningitis We gean yf lacus essen oes Sak 17.0 || 12.8 | 18.8] 17.0) 19.4] 13.0 | 13.9 | 14.2 | 21.4] 22.4 
PS PSIN HA VOL secre Noe tane cian Na 8.7 6.9] 9.5112.5; 93) 3.5) 5.9) 40) 6.1 iOS 
Balistand blo wsevice. se ocaueecouae cen 5.5 76) 871.44) 4.2) 81) 3.9) 36] 44 5.9 
ILCASIOS 2 3 Olea Sees ee) OS 22, 4.9 AS Se Lda OaOV TaOOr Os bil Soe Oul: cael th usc 3. 6 
By phoidifevers. ..22ce22 aes eee sek SLO Su 2h weSulmpssOl lo Son hos onl) (Seamer Onion o 3. 4 
Whooping cough! ooo ere face ccc 2.8 QhOM 2 AO ip Saevl sos eal Oe | ec amen el Leng) 3.9 
Misease of the 6ar232-2 2 es ee 2.2 LSP 2 SO eS 240 87 1 SoA eee bes 0.8 
JA: bscessiin the head 42) 8 ee ae 38} LAGE NOU eeu) wisabule a neain DOs Sal aneeO ile ase 1,0 
Wneumonia 45. 2 s-ee-- oo eek 1.0 Liebe LAO ON Sel leks I ON Or Ga Orr des 1.5 
Diphtherias se ueeos ewe eee ee le 1.6 VATS LS AO el O24 1, Oy SAORI OLOrne S79 0.5 
@atarrhwyeneies ee ea Se el eee 1.8 OLA LN LAG tel Soins ae ON See Ole eatin oO 1.8 
WOldste eae eee eee cele sae Ws LAS LOM 4 el eG. | e270 tessa olLeOr ine 2.6 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis _...._-. 0.3 OSS ONS in) Aes OF5. 1, OL2t Othe OMe ier 7: 0.8 
Convulsions e823 ie See eee 1.6 Lvl e eQuSiieoole On ac0, Onin OF vee b en mOsOnit hed) 2.3 
Malarial fever and quinine__._..._-.-- 1,2 OL 2 Os2er ee leOn Ont 2: Ou 2 Sake ats £ 0.8 
CCIGOIUG Hi Say 4 ue ey se kaos Sete Ryo es 0.5 ONS hs Ones Ont) 2084458 Oss 1) 0860) OO noose 0.3 
IVER TINTS le DE as SIDE Gynt 2 aca rae 0.8 OS OS On TON eee | LSM tii. aris O 0.5 
AT Other). she ach ee ee ee 22 Fane De Se GAs al 20s On 20,140 tee le Ou oui | 32.5) 1:24. Ball ees 
| 


Compared with 1910, decreases are indicated for scarlet fever, abscess in the 
head, catarrh, colds, malarial fever and quinine, brain fever, typhoid fever, and 
convulsions; and increases for measles, disease of the ear, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
fnfluenza, whooping cough, paralysis, general sickness or fever, falls and blows, 
accidents, and earache. The changes between the two periods are very slight, 
however, except in the case of pneumonia and brain fever. The proportions for 
influenza, meningitis, and mumps remain exactly the same, though if meningitis 
is taken in conjunction with brain fever, there is a decrease. 
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The proportions for congenital deafness are very high in some sections, 
especially in the South; in the foregoing table the distribution eliminates the 
effect of this figure in the distribution of the separate causes reported. The 
highest proportions of deafness from scarlet fever are in the northeastern part 
ofthe country, embracing the New England and Middle Atlantic divisions. 
- Meningitis is responsible for deafness most often in the two far western divisions 
and in the West North Central division. If meningitis is combined with brain 
fever, as it doubtless should be, the East North Central and Middle Atlantic 
divisions should be added to those with relatively high proportions. Measles 
occurs as a cause of deafness most frequently in the two North Central divisions. 
Typhoid fever has its highest proportions in the East North Central and Pacific 
divisions. The proportion for this disease in the Mountain division is very 
low, being scarcely more than one-half of that for the country at large. Whoop- 
ing cough, on the other hand, in this division has a proportion almost double 
that for the whole country, there being high proportions also in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central divisions. Abscess in the head and malarial 
fever and quinine are both reported as causes of deafness most commonly in 
the three southern divisions; mumps, in the two South Central; disease of the 
ear, in the East South Central; and catarrh, in the West South Central. The 
proportions for the last named disease in the two northeastern divisions are 
relatively very small. The highest proportions for influenza (grippe) and for 
colds are in the Pacific division. The proportion for colds in the Mountain 
division is relatively small. Pneumonia has its highest proportion in the New 
England: division. Diphtheria has its highest proportion in the Mountain 
division. Paralysis occurs relatively most often in the New England and Pacific 
divisions. Convulsions has much the highest proportions in the Middle Atlantic 
division. Falls and blows and accidents as causes of deafness show variations 
over the country, but their significance need not be regarded as great. 

The variations in the proportions for the different causes of deafness in the 
different parts of the United States are not readily to be explained, though 
there are some factors which may throw light on the matter. The relatively 
low proportions in the South for such important causes of deafness as scarlet 
fever, meningitis, and measles may in some degree be attributed to the apparent 
fact that negroes, who form a large part of the population of this section, suffer 
to a less extent than do whites from infectious or contagious diseases of this 
character. To some extent climatic conditions, especially wet or cold, have 
an effect in the matter for the country in general. Epidemics at one time or 
another in the past have doubtless had some influence in certain areas, though 
we have little record of their occurrence. No marked correspondence is revealed 
between the proportions for the different diseases causing deafness and the 
death rates from such diseases in the several geographic divisions. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the movement of the different causes varies not a 
little for the different sections of the country. Scarlet fever shows a decrease 
in practically every division, except the Mountain, the decrease being greatest 
in the New England and Pacific divisions. Meningitis and brain fever together, 
which have a slight decrease for the country at large, also have decreases for 
each separate division except the New England, South Atlantic, and West 
South Central. For measles there is an increase in all divisions except the West 
South Central, the increase being greatest in the Pacific division. With typhoid 
fever there is a decrease in all divisions except the Middle Atlantic and Pacific, 
the decrease being greatest in the Mountain division. With whooping cough 
an increase is registered in all divisions except the East North Central and 
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Pacific, the increase being greatest in the Mountain. For disease of the ear 
there is an increase in all divisions except the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
and West South Central, the increase being greatest in the East South Central. 
The decrease for abscess in the head shows no exceptions. Likewise the increase 
for pneumonia and influenza shows no exceptions. For diphtheria an increase 
occurs in all divisions except the East North Central, East South Central, and 
Mountain, the increase being greatest in the Pacific. There is a decrease for 
catarrh in practically all divisions except the New England and Mountain; 
and for colds in practically all except the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and 
West South Central. The notable increase in paralysis is reflected in all sec- 
tions except the Mountain. The decrease for convulsions extends to all divisions 
except the New England and South Atlantic. Malarial fever and quinine have 
a decrease in all divisions except the New England and Middle Atlantic. The 
proportion for mumps is the same at both periods for the country as a whole, 
but there are increases for all divisions except the Middle Atlantic, West South 
Central, and the Mountain. The increase in the proportion for falls and blows 
holds for practically all divisions except the New England and East South 
Central. The increase as to accidents has its sole exception in the East South 
Central division. The slight increase for all other causes of deafness combined 
is maintained in all divisions except the West North Central, Mountain, and 
the three southern divisions. 

The reasons for the differences between the two censuses in the causes. of 
deafness in different sections of the country are not immediately clear. Possibly 
there have been more determined and persistent efforts toward the control of 
some of the diseases causing deafness, accompanied with better medical atten- 
tion and fuller medical facilities in some areas than in others.  Possibly,-.also, 
minor changes in the classification and tabulation of diseases from one census 
period to the other have had some effect upon the showing. 

Race and nativity.—Table 75 shows the number of deaf-mutes according to 
the leading causes of acquired deafness, for the several race and nativity classes 
in 1920, together with the percentage distribution in 1920 and 1910. 

The comparative value of the figures is reduced by the fact that for foreign-born 
whites and negroes relatively smaller proportions of specific disorders are re- 
ported as responsible for their loss of hearing, these two classes each assigning over 
three-tenths of their reported deafness to unclassifiable causes, as against about 
one-fifth for native whites. Accordingly, the proportions for affections of the 
middle and the internal ear, including the several particular affections for 
each of these parts, are unduly small for foreign-born whites and negroes; and 
comparisons must be made with this qualification in mind. The returns with 
respect to causes affecting the external ear, the proportion indicated being 
highest for negroes and lowest for foreign-born whites, are peculiarly liable to 
be erroneous. Finally, an important factor in the entire situation lies in the 
differences in the proportion of congenital deafness reported for the three classes, 
the proportion for negroes being very high, and that for the foreign-born whites 
rather low.*? 

Even with the qualifications just set forth it appears to be a fact that negroes 
are less susceptible to those causes of deafness which produce suppurative condi- 
tions in the ear, largely contagious or infectious in character. Their proportion 
for such causes is 25.4 per cent, while that for whites is 35.4 per cent. In the case 
of scarlet fever in particular the difference between the two races is striking, the 


42 See section on Age When Deafness Occurred, Table 23, p. 37. 
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proportion for negroes being only a little over one-third of that for whites. The 
relative difference in the percentages is even greater in the case of influenza, and 
almost as great in the case of diphtheria, though based on a smaller number of 
cases. The difference in the case of measles is much less marked. On the other 
hand, negroes appear somewhat more liable than whites to disease of the ear 
’ and abscess in the head; doubtless the real trouble in such cases is sometimes one 
of the suppurative affections just mentioned, and correct diagnosis of the cause 
would tend to reduce the differences between the races for such affections. The 
one particular affection of a suppurative nature which is more likely to cause 
deafness among negroes than among whites is pneumonia, the proportion in the 
case of negroes being three times as great as for whites. With respect to all 
causes of nonsuppurative character the proportions for the two races are exactly 
the same, the whites, however, showing higher proportions for whooping cough 
and colds, and negroes for catarrh. 

Negroes, it would also seem, show less tendency generally to affections of the 
auditory nerve of the internal ear than do whites, save as to convulsions. This 
is true of practically every specific disorder of such kind, including meningitis 
when considered in combination with brain fever. Negroes, however, are more 
susceptible to disorders of the labyrinth, largely because of their much greater 
liability to the effects of malarial fever and quinine. 

Nati've whiltes seem more subject to certain affections causing deafness than 
foreign-born whites, and less subject to certain other diseases. The foreign born 
appear more susceptible in the case of scarlet fever, but less so in the case of all 
other suppurative affections, and much less so in the case of the nonsuppurative 
affections generally. The foreign born are also less susceptible to affections of the 
auditory nerve (meningitis and brain fever being regarded in combination) 
except in the case of typhoid fever, and of affections of the labyrinth generally. 

The reasons for the relative susceptibility of the several race and nativity 
classes to the various affections that produce deafness are by no means easy to 
determine fully, though the explanation is possibly similar to that already 
stated with respect to the greater Hability of one sex than the other to certain 
diseases (p. 109). In some instances there may bein one group an inherent 
resisting power in the organ of hearing which serves to ward off its threatened 
destruction; or else the disorder that might occasion deafness may prove of such 
virulence as to cut short life itself, thereby preventing in individual cases the 
coming of deafness from such disorder. The former theory seems to be true with 
respect to certain diseases, where the proportion for deafness and the proportion 
for deaths, based upon all causes, are alike greater for whites than for colored; 
these diseases include scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, pneumonia, and malaria— 
all but one of them affections of the. middle ear. The second theory seems to 
hold with respect to other diseases, where the proportion for deafness and the 
proportion for deaths are not both greater for the same group—such diseases 
including meningitis (with brain fever), typhoid fever, influenza, and whooping 
cough. In some cases a group nay have been exposed to some epidemic or local 
outbreak of disease, which has taken toll in the breaking down of the faculty 
of audition. As a particular instance, negroes are more subject than whites 
to deafness from pneumonia simply because of their greater liability generally 
to that disease, resulting from their greater exposure to it, or from their greater 
predisposition to respiratory diseases in general. In some cases, on the other 
hand, one group may have been advantageously situated with respect to timely 
or skilled medical aid, which has SHS Te the occurrence of deafness, or at 
least of total deafness. 
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TaBLe 75.—Dear-MutTes Wuaost Drarness Was ACQUIRED, CLASSIFIED BY 
Racs, Nativity, AND REporRTED CAUSE oF DEAFNESS, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


NUMBER ! 
REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS White 
All Other 
classes Forei Negro a 
: oreign- 
Total Native heen 
DOCB Ls i ese acon e Uda ene oceania MONO ee 18, 464 16, 772 1, 692 515 45 
re re | ee nee eee eee | eee 
Causes affecting the external ear_-........--.---- 132 125 117 8 1) Sohn 
Causes affecting the middle ear_.....-..--.---.-- 8, 290 8, 098 7, 448 650 174 18 
Causes producing suppurative condition_.-.-.- 6, 682 6, 538 5, 952 586 131 13 
Scarlet feversos sses se sour See ee 3, 346 3, 306 2, 881 425 34 6 
NICASIOS coc cc cee cea etn eaeadeonone eee 1, 083 1, 060 995 65 22 1 
Disease of the ear.-_- sus 5 ge3s-~- Sees kk 4 448 432 16 15 1 
iApscessiin the head een weal oe aa 446 424 421 3 7 Ti RRO AY 
Diphnthoeriaks i ea ee 319 315 289 26 aun once 
Pneumonia: 22 olcl4 12s le eae enka eaters 295 269 258 ll 23 3 
inflwenzar(enippe)s vw Sy nea nun 151 150 | 147 3 Titles sume 
PAllLothere pears bebe cha) Tea ong ea 578 566 529 37 10 2 
Causes not producing suppurative condition_- 1, 589 1, 541 1, 479 62 43 5 
iWihoopingicouphn. 2: -20 See ae oe ee a 636 | 620 593 27 13 3 
pW Eo id Op use Fi ae eh ne ean) a a 273 263 256 7 8 2 
Goldsiisy yA eee se CEs sek Sees eee es 263 258 243, 15 SPSL 
cATINOLN ORS eras ae ae cee erate eee eet 417 400 387 13 Telcos 2 
All other causes affecting the middle ear...___- 19 19 17 Dl couse aes a 
Causes affecting the internal ear._.-.-.---------. 6,429 || 6, 256 5, 766 490 163 10 
Causes affecting the labyrinth....-...---.--.-- | 372 || 348 332 16 22 2 
Malarial fever and quinine_-_.-.--.-----.-.. 162 146 142 4 14 2 
Miwimn'ps 3. 92 < cel reas he Seabee ee | 159 || 156 146 10 SOeLtS. 
PAT OUNCD oo ee nee Se soe ree ae ee 51 46 44 2 Lp eee ee 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve....-.-.... 5, 976 5, 828 5, 364 464| 140 8 
pagal se LT 90 1 BGRhi Ne ye tey eaehid ee ops AR oe tele Ale 3, 237 3, 140 3, 030 110 92 5 
Brain fever-ii - <i oosssne2s- 253-4 y bse sleds 1,314 1, 300 1, 131 169 12 2 
Typhoid fever_.--- 28-8 nnn ce 642 626 497 129 15 =a 
Paralysis and infantile paralysis._.........-- 236 230 215 15 Gteevens 
CONVUISIONS 8S ees re a a 230 223 203 20 TWilswebers 
PATTI OUD Ore ese ae he coe ee ere ene RI a 317 309 288 21 bs i pantech 
All other causes affecting the internal ear__.... 81 80 70 10 J ees 
Combination of different classes of causes__..._-- 268 261 243 18 p fl Pe hs 
Unclassifiable causeS_.....---.---.-----2-------- 3, 905 3, 724 3, 198 526 164 sb 
BICEHOSS OF IOVO!, ..-— 7 ca scp ee amen eee name 1, 962 1, 864 1, 589 275 87 11 
Falls;and blows .1-4435¢- case ese 25/2 2p oo. oy 1,177 1, 125 954 171 49 3 
PACCIGON ESS aot Suns aoe seen wenn eae 162 157 129 28 ee seen 
arache {222 Leh ye ssid eel aa 158 155 145 10 Hier 
All other....----..-----------2------2-2-2-25 446 | 423 381 42 20 3 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 75.—Derar-mMutTEs WHosE Drarness WAs ACQUIRED, CLASSIFIED BY 
Racr, Nativity, AND Rrportep Cause OF DEAFNESS, FOR THE UNITED 
States: 1920—Continued 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


| 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
1920 1910 
REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS 
White White 
All All 
Ne- Ne- 
ere rotai | N@ For- | gro oe wotat || N2- For- | gro 
ota ; eign- a : eign- 
tive born tive born 
AT Obie irom ce sence. Me ah ee is MEY 100.0 |{100.0 ||100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 /100. 0 |100.0 
Causes affecting the external ear____-_- 0.7 0.7 0.7) 0.5) 1.4 0.6 0.6 OLS: 0. Sb N12 
Causes affecting the middle ear_____--.- | 43.6 || 43.9 || 44.4 | 38.4 | 33.8 || 42.4 || 42.9 |) 43.8 | 36.0 | 30.2 
| a ere | es 
Causes producing suppurative con- 
pions PHS stwort io seogd eg. 85.1 || 35.4 || 35.5 | 34.6 | 25.4 || 34.9 |) 35.4 35. 7 1.33.1 | 21.8 
Scarlepile vers ee on ee a LG home| Lee atwaOsde (MOG. Mote Out: LOS dt Sa ce Knee Oo tere dug 
Measles ch eet let a Uhh Ge toN eos SAR Ore 5.9 3.9 |) 4:3 4.9 5.0 oe | ALY spi 
Disease. of thesearyt2.-.- 23s. 2.4 2.4 2:6.41'0,9 |,..2.9 2: 2, 2.3 2.4}; 0.8) 15 
Abscess in the head___-_-._....-_--- P48! PAB Prey Lata Daal wie oe 3.3 Scout ONO Ove nae 
Diphtheria s. - Al as eee 13% MAYS hv 1.5] 0.8 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.4 0.5 
PNOUMONIA at ee eee 1.6 1.5 1.5 0.7 4.5 1.0 0.9 1.0 Qo 1 1 y 
Influenza (grippe) --....-.-....-.-- 0.8 0.8 |} 0.9 0.2 0.2 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.1 1.0 
PA OPN Ot tis BULGE VEL eta ek heels 3.0 3.1 das 232 1.9 2:2 262 2.3 1.9 2.0 
| 
Causes not producing suppurative 
GRRRAGN tele sae LY 8.4|| 83)| 88) 37| 83]1 7411 7411 79] 28) 8.4 
Whooping cough. 207.0. 32 al 3.3 1) 3.4 3.0 Oe aa o 2.8 2.8 3.0 2 2.5 
Cate kenge eka we thw. 1.4 1.4 1.5 0.4 1.6 1.8 1.8 2.0 0.2 1.7 
(Ey) 15 i eam RN cae ea I all 1.4 1.4 1.4 0.9 LU. 1.5 1.5 1.5 b Leh He aia We § 
Albothen33 24 Yate eset et a eet 1 22 Hoe oest os) 3:3 1.4 1/3 1.4/0.4) 2.5 
All other causes affecting the middle | 
COST UD Se DRE 9 er GLA, FP BB Se 0.1}; 0.1 0.1 Od hese oe. 0.1 0.1 |; 0.2 OF Mele ees 
| | : 
Causes affecting the internal ear______- 33.8 || 33.9 || 34.4 | 29.0 | 31.7 || 34.5 || 34.6 || 35.2 | 29.8 | 33.4 
Causes affecting the labyrinth...__.- 2.0 }/ 1.9 |) 20) 09) 43] 21 2. OH: 241 a 1Sd 1654 
Malarial fever and quinine.......-| 0.9]; 0.8); 0.8) 0.2) 2.7 LL Ys 11 Pi Oxa toe 4.7 
PAID S Tee ey OLY PA SER & 0.8 0.8 0.9 | 0.6); 0.6 0.8 0.8 0.8 | 0.8) 0.7 
PRUOTNORe cs te as ee are OrSenOr su Ors ta Ott eT OMe OT 0.1 Orbe o 1.0 
| 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve_| 31.4 || 31.6 || 32.0 | 27.4 | 27.2 || 32.0 || 32.2 || 32.7 | 28.2 | 26.7 
IVPOHINGIUIS Se Cos cc emote te 17.0 || 17.0 || 18.1 | 6.5 | 17.9 || 17.0 || 17.0 || 18.3 | 6.3 | 20.0 
Brain fever: ti. eet pe 6.9 7.0 6.7: 10.0! 2.3 8.7 9.0 8.6 | 11.7 2.0 
sey DnOmever:.c5 ocr ee see 3.4 3.4 3.0 a 6 259 3.6 S6slly Soll UT Soles. 
Paralysis and infantile paralysis_..| 1.2 167 E34 0290 Re 0.3 OSS OS at OL6c” One 
Gonyilisions. ae ae ae 1.2 1.2 |. 1.2 132 141 1.6 1:7 1.8 1.1 0.2 
OLUOI ono oe cree ee gad en Lay 6 7, 2 1.6 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.5 0.5 
All other causes affecting the internal | 
CO eee ee Se ee ee 0.4 0. 4 Over 0267-052 0.4 0.4 0. 4 0.4 0. 2 
Combination of different classes of | 
BAISOS eta ere ide ome Na we ce Nene 1.4 14 1.4 Vi 1.4 0.5 0.5 05); 0.4) 0.5 
Unclassifiable causes_.........-.----.-- 20. 5 | 20.2 || 19.1 | 31.1 | 31.8 |} 22.0 || 21.4 || 20.0 | 33.1 | 34.7 
Sickness or fever_......-......--_--- 10.3 | 10.1 9.5 | 16.3 | 16.9 9.3 8.8 8.2 | 14.2; 20.3 
Falisiand blows?#20 00 oho eh oe 6.2 || 6.1 §.7 | 10.1 9.5 6.5 5.5 4.8 | 10.5 6.9 
TOC, PAG, is TORN a aI ED 0.9 | QOH OSs Be Zoho be Ooll. O.Sedhs Oo.B:|| ORO ObZ se Onk 
IAT ACE Otero on ee 0.8 0.8 0.9; 0.6; 0.6 0.6 0.6 O Gils: Os aoe 
ai) ofhde 00 rhc Losses nels 2.3// 23]/ 23/ 25} 39] 60]) 60] 58] 72) 67 
| { | , 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
2 Includes only those for whom the cause of deafness was reported. 
3 Includes colored other than negroes. 
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The proportions for the three race and nativity classes in 1920 and in 1910 
roughly correspond. Increases or decreases for one class are generally accom- 
panied by similar increases or decreases for the other classes, though perhaps not 
at the same rate. Causes producing suppurative condition in the middle ear, as 
a group, show a decrease only for native whites, though there is a decrease in 
scarlet fever for negroes also. Pneumonia shows a particularly large increase for 
foreign-born whites and negroes, no doubt resulting to some extent from better 
reporting at the later census. Measles manifests a decrease for foreign-born 
whites alone. For nonsuppurative causes, as a group, negroes alone register a 
decrease, slight though this is. With catarrh there is an increase only among 
foreign-born whites. In affections involving the auditory nerve there is an 
increase for negroes only, an increase due possibly to the specific inclusion of 
paralysis in 1920. With convulsions there is a decrease only for native whites, 
the increase for negroes being considerable. In the case of mumps there is an 
increase for native whites only. 

The changes in the proportions among the several race and nativity classes 
are probably on the whole too small to be of any great significance. Except as 
they are brought about by altered classifications or by the manner of reporting, 
the changes very likely indicate for the most part the extent of medical attention 
available among the several groups for the different disorders in 1920, as compared 
with 1910. Perhaps they also indicate to some extent the outbreak of an infec- 
tious disorder in some locality inhabited largely by one or the other of the 
particular groups. 

Age when hearing was lost.—In Table 76 are shown the percentages for the 
causes of acquired deafness according to the age when such deafness occurred, 
together with numbers on which the percentages are based. 

The most notable fact shown by this table is the large percentage of cases in 
which deafness comes on in the second year of life from causes affecting the 
middle ear (44.9 per cent). At 2 to 4, and at less than 1 year, the percentages 
are only slightly lower. Suppurative affections of this part of the ear occur 
relatively more frequently in the years of childhood just following infancy. 
Searlet fever is at its height as a cause of deafness from 5 to 9, with the period 
from 2 to 4 not far below, and the period after 9 coming third. Measles and 
disease of the ear are most dangerous to hearing in the second year of life. Abscess 
in the head and pneumonia threaten most in the first year. Diphtheria and in- 
fluenza as causes of deafness are at their worst after the early years of childhood, 
or at 10 or over. Nonsuppurative affections are in general most hurtful to the 
auditory faculties in the years after early childhood, catarrh and colds mainly 
accounting for the situation. Whooping cough is more dangerous in infancy. 

Causes affecting the internal ear are slightly more serious for the period from 
5 to 9 years than for any other. This is also the case for affections involving 
the auditory nerve, and for meningitis in particular, whether considered alone 
or in conjunction with brain fever. Typhoid fever has its largest proportion at 
10 years of age or over, though the proportion for the preceding period is almost _ 
as great. Paralysis (including, as it does, infantile paralysis) and convulsions 
are most damaging to the hearing during the first year of life. Affections of the 
labyrinth, on the whole, reach their greatest proportion after 9 years, though the 
proportion for mumps is greatest from 5 to 9, and for malarial fever under 5. 
Deafness from falls and blows is caused more often in the second year of life than 
at any other time, though deafness from accidents in general is most frequent 
after the years of early childhood. 

Of persons losing hearing in the first 5 years of life, the definite causes of deaf- 
ness are, in order, meningitis (including brain fever), scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough, and typhoid fever. In the first year of life the most important 
causes are meningitis, scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, and abscess in 
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the head; in the second year, meningitis, scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, 
and disease of the ear; from the third to the fifth year, meningitis, scarlet fever, 
measles, typhoid fever, and whooping cough; from the sixth to the tenth year, 
meningitis, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, measles, mumps, and diphtheria; after 
_the tenth year, meningitis, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, catarrh, measles, and 
diphtheria. Meningitis (together with brain fever) thus constitutes the lead- 
ing single cause of deafness at any age, and scarlet fever the next; these two 
diseases are by far the most dangerous at all periods. 


TasBLeE 76.—Derar-mMuTES WHOsE DEAFNESS Was ACQUIRED, CLASSIFIED BY 
AGE WHEN Hearinc Was Lost, AND REporTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS, FOR 
THE Unitep States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


AT LESS THAN 10 YEARS OF AGE At 


a = aan 10 
At less than 5 years yrs. 
REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS ‘Total ! : 24 —- ; At5| of 
Total 2 Less 1 |2to4 to 9 ne 
| 3 
Total nce year | years | ¥°3rs ae 
NUMBER 
A CANSOS Ee S80 seen ae cs. Caer th We Ae See 21, 513 ||20, 595 ‘116, 458 ||2, 802 |3, 973 |9, 226 |3,516 | 250 
Causes affecting the external ear____..__._-_------ |. 132 : 129 || 112 26} 26} Be ete Le. 
Causes affecting the middle ear___--_---.-------- 8, 290 || 8, 1382 | 6, 656 i; 125 |1, 667 |8, 753 |1, 362 81 
Causes producing suppurative condition------_- 6, 682 || 6, 565 || 5,315 844 |1, 289 |3, 107 |1, 175 59 
DCARLELUC VE! ota sree eters oem ome oe nm 2 rand 3, 346 || 3, 287 || 2, 457 234 | 458 {1,745 | 790 33 
IMIG ASTOS LFS) COR tee TERE LAR EER GE a ALN IL 1, 083 |} 1,071 || 919 POGUE 2T5" eres le 1A 5 
Disease of tite @ats). 70.0 tote oe ch ee em 464 459 || 417 83; 148 | 170 31 2 
AbSeess im thervheg dete. Soe noe SES 446 433 403 133 | 110} 150 26 2 
TDS T CLG SY) of (peer Pe TEES Sp stoy sels 7 On SRN) REP oy et 319 312. ||, 2257, 30 61 160 51 5 
AIC UE OME p a Werte eterno m ae mente eyo ee ey et gta 295 || 290 || 270 81 85 | 102 20 2 
Eaienza (oni pO)saak ee se eaten oe Ce Le 151 || 147 114 28 29 56 32 4 
PAO CMON a1. iy sev gemma amen onse age enue) ou 1 ud 578 566 || 478 99 | 123 | 248 84 6 
Causes not producing suppurative condition_--| 1,589 || 1,548 || 1,325 273 |. 377.| 639. |., 184 22 
Wiktooping coughs sek wt ere mens Ue 636 633 571 149 | 166 | 242 46 2 
COOLEY EN id Oey ea Eee Ak Se a SO 273° | 250 Hi pal 99 23 50 118 49 10 
CTI CE ee Sipe ti Pe BS gs A a 263 256 || 209 45 60 99 44 4 
ANI DSay al 8 ey pes ama ct O i6 pC oly i 1.0 Ara Re A 417 404 i 346 56 | 101 | 180 45 6 
‘ if ! 
All other causes affecting the middle ear_-_----- 19 |! 19 | 16 8 | 1 7 Ea as la 
| | | | 
Causes affecting the internal ear_.._._._.._.._--- 6,429 | 6,318 |) 4, 997 858 |1, 109 |2, 968 |1, 281 67 
Causes affecting the labyrinth..........-.----- 372 || 365 || 275 || 50| 66] 183| 80] 6 
Malarial fever and quinine. -_.__-..-.--.------ 162 |; 161 |; 139 23 34 80 21 1 
EVID Stre ee ewe yee ee he Uae go Bee yn 159 || 156 || 99 15 23 59 57 3 
INC) Sa ia chs ot ae Ae aaa 9 cia OM CR a i & A Deh 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve___...-.----- 5, 976 || 5,876 || 4, 667 | 790 |1, 029 12. 793 {1,173 57 
veomereg tS 2 se Ge Sees) a ee) 8, 237 || 3,183 |} 2, 457 413 | 501 11,522 | 715 36 
raeyer ee ea oe aa, 1,314 || 1,292 |! 1,068 || 163; 243 | 653! 215 8 
evipmelidi fevers jae sw el eS eae Sao ly O42m 1) O28. |1 406 42 90 | 319 | .167 11 
Paralysis and infantile paralysis_.-_.._.___-_- 236 |! 233:)} 208 64 stew newts} 265 oss 
(WOTIVD SIONS. 0 su pate ter ee a ie ghee 230 || 227 || 218 55 64 87 VQee. oo 
PATIO GOT Yea: 8s tet ee Wt ee AME Ses NN ee Bee J 317 / 313 270 53 73 139 38 2 
; | 
All other causes affecting the internal ear____-__- 81 TI 55 | 18 14 22 19 4 
Combination of different classes of causes__.__-__- 268 263 226 43 59.) .123 36 1 
Unclassifiable eausese e225 00 oe ee ee 3,905 || 3,802 |! 3,171 554 | 855 i1, 677 569 47 
ees Scan ee a 
DICKMESSIOMIOVOheee seo ee aie ee ge eee 1, 962 | 1, 916 | 1, 565 277 | 414; 8291 309 19 
F alls ANGIDIOW Sere sae te ase eee ee ne 1,177 || 1,146 | . 992 166 | 273 531 142 12 
Accldenti ee oe Be Sie a Anes Cs ess 162 || 156 || “115 19 24; 67 41 5 
Barache!sueren sna SUT ee erm ewe nth 158 || 155 || 189 38 28; 69 13 1 
PATO GH OT eet ete ease oe aa tng ce IVE I ie 446 | 429 | 360 54 116 181 64 10 
| | 
Causes unknown or not reported..._-.......2.._.| 2, 489 1, 951 1, 296 196 | 257 | 649] 252 54 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 76.—Drnar-MuTES WHOSE DEAFNESS Was ACQUIRED, CLASSIFIED BY 
Acr Wuen Hearina Was Lost, AND REporTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS, FOR 
THE UNITED Strares: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


AT LESS THAN 10 YEARS OF AGE 


At 

10 

At less than 5 years yIs. 

REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS Total ! of 

; At 5 | age 

Total Less| , |2to4 bee or 
Total’) than | .,,. | years y over 

1 year y 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 4 
“i 
PANINCAUISBG = ean Di Sete is Awe es oa oe eee 100.0 |} 100.0 |} 100.0 ||100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100,0 |100. 0 
Causes affecting the external ear___........------- 0.7 0.7 0. LOY OKT oe ON OMe reese 
| 

Causes affecting the middle ear___..-._...-.------ 43.6 43.6 43.9 || 438.2 | 44.9 | 48.8 | 41.7 | 41.3 
Causes producing suppurative condition.._-.--- 35, 1 35. 2 35.1 || 32.4 | 34.7 | 36.2 | 36.0 | 30.1 
Searletiever ce ge a i eee 17.6 17.6 16, 2 9.00) 12638) 20,3 2s 2 ob 1658 
INfeaslesesy Sok eek ei ait seb sa a Sol 5.7 5.7 6.1 6.0 1 oA | SSROo ts 4,30) 9 226 
WDISCASE OL THOICAT ce ee ee eS 2.4 2.5 2.8 3.27) > 4:00 2007-0. 9) a0 
Abscess'in thehead 02s <2) ae Be ee 2.3 2.3 2.7 5, Diese Onn iy eras On Sur mele 
15 OY a AXEL OEE A I ce a Nat Aaa Rie a ac 17, aera 1.7 120i, MO 7 tool y Laon meno 
PNEUMONIA So see ee ae a ys rien 1.6 1.6 1.8 Sek QUO N IY ILM ey ONG ai iLO) 
Lafivenza (erippe) este. nee eee ees 0.8 0.8 0.8 LEO Sl Onin lg mac 
ING DUGG Daves gee eee tl Et gt patter (AR ae IA oh ah por OI WM hal 3.0 3.0 Bee SEB ee t3534 18 peso ton Oil macs 
Causes not producing suppurative condition..-.| 8.4 8.3 Bo Tal ol Oise tks Ls err accu pues el (ual ae Lilo 
Wihoopingicotigh# 222) Wee a ee ee oa 3.3 3.4 3.8 5.7 | 455 F 2.85. 1 ase: 0 
Oey Ng ol ain cot Aiea Bie amd CAC Soe ORS cht alee Soha 1.4 1.4 18) OO Psd 1a oe oe: 
Colds: Rai ar Slr Oe Nie ee ae ee eee 1.4 1.4 1.4 PS7a Le Gre deanrelev alam 200) 
PATO ECR eee a Regine ee ae a ee Oe 2.2 2o2 2.3 254 2.7 on 14; 3.1 
All other causes affecting the middle ear-------- Ont OF! 0.1 0.3 | () OT OT Yeap age: 
Causes affecting the internal ear........._.------- 33. 8 33. 9 33.0 || 32.9 | 29.8 | 34.6 | 39.2 | 34.2 
Causes affecting the labyrinth.........--------- 2.0 2.0 1.8 SUE ail jes Bates gle Eats willie pinl i ish | 
Malarial fever and quinine---._.--.---------- 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.9) O91 09) 0.6.) 0.5 
IY FDU 60) Cpe we aM eM AL LAR iN 2 ape eo 0.8 0.8 0.7 ONG TOLER RONG Loic ele bae 
AITO GRE 2 ee ail Ta Ny ea ee 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.3 1.0 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve_.__..------- 31.4 31.5 30.8 |} 30.3 | 27.7 | 32.6 | 35.9 | 29.1 
WVLOTIM eis 223 at Nee os ee Ee eee ee 17.0 17.1 16.2 || 15.8 | 18.5 | 17.7 | 21.9 | 18,4 
IBEAINACVEL: Clete ee Ore PAE ae ae eee 6.9 6.9 7.0 6535) 625i oe 64) 166% | oe 
Twphoid feverscuuce hae a oes ee 3.4 3.4 3.0 Ls Gu W2N4 eee Tal bool a6 
Paralysis and infantile paralysis.-......---.--- 12 1.2 1.3 QO LG OnOr a On Breer 
WONVIISIONS ee ae ae ee et 1.2 12 1.4 2. Dee ea ele Ody Oss || veel 
Deel heat wi aves pu sin’ ehoibeies ME bern hU) ce eeenr ante dt Sieaiet DYne uae 17; 1.7 1.8 20 270 ie LOut ils |e pO 
All other causes affecting the internal ear_-._--- 0.4 0.4 0.4 ONT OSA OFS 1 OU Galan. 
Combination of different classes of causes_..------ 14 1.4 1.5 6 Gaydon ibe Goel) Ge: Sra Pama Br tap een 9s 
Unclassifiable causes__...........----------.------ 20.5)| 20.4 || 20,9 |} 21.3 | 23.0 | 19.6 | 17.4 |} 24.0 
Sicknessioruever 2c) sue oe ne ee eee cee 10.3 10.3 LORS LONG.) Ve On OS i Ona) 
Ralistandsplowst: cc cones ee os eee ones 6.2 6.1 6.5 O40 FSR eM One ray aator 
(NCCI OTI RE eee ase at Ra Se hw 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.6 | 0.8 1.3 2.6 
IU ATACH OMe ae see ees Uae ote tne oe ee eereheeay 0.8 0.8 0.9 1.5 0.8 0.8 0.4 0.5 
AINOther yen eee a ok ee tee ee Se ee ee 253 ans. 2.4 Qel)  SoUae Sorelle 250 ome 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
3 Includes those who were reported as having lost their hearing in infancy and childhood, but without 


statement as to exact age. 


8 Includes those who were reported as having lost their hearing in infancy, but without statement as to 


exact age. 


4 Based upon the number reporting the cause of deafness. 


5 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Heredity and consanguinity.—In the causation of deafness no small part is 
played by heredity, even though the connection of the one with the other is as 
yet but imperfectly understood. Inquiries upon this subject in census statistics 
are concerned with the existence of deaf parents, of deaf brothers or sisters, and 
of deaf children, the inquiries as to deaf parents including, furthermore, infor- 
mation as to their consanguinity. It is to be borne in mind that the figures 
relate to individual deaf-mute persons and not to families. They do not show 
the number of families having more than one deaf member at one and the same 
time. In the tables showing family relationships, therefore, when there is more 
than one return from the same family there results a certain number of dupli- 
cations, or really cross references, which have not appeared in the previous 
statistics. In other words, the total number of deaf-mute relatives is not as 
great as the sum of the number of deaf parents, brothers or sisters, and children 
reported. 

It is well to remember that in a limited proportion of cases the deafness 
_reported as in another member of one’s family, especially in a brother or sister, 
may be really chargeable to some disease of infectious character operating in 
early life, when the matter of heredity is not involved at all. On the other 
hand, certain forms of hereditary deafness do not manifest themselves till com- 
paratively late in life, or till some time after regular speech has been acquired, 
with the result that persons so affected are not classified as deaf-mutes; hence 
the census statistics relating to heredity by no means bring out the actual extent 
of hereditary deafness.44 In some degree the foregoing considerations serve to 
offset one another. 

Of foremost importance in studying the connection between a given charac- 
teristic and heredity, or the transmissibility of a characteristic, would be the 
factor of the existence of relatives having that characteristic. Some evidence 
of the hereditary character of deafness would thus be revealed in the existence 
of deaf relatives. 

The following series of tables (pp. 122-141) brings out the information on this 
subject, so far as reported on the special schedules. The large proportion of 
unclassifiable causes reported, in addition to some natural errors in stating 
family relationships, make it necessary to use these tables with caution. 

The number of deaf-mutes reported in 1920 as having deaf relatives is indi- 
cated in Table 77, in which are shown the number and the per cent of those 
having one or both parents deaf, those having deaf brothers or sisters, and those 
having deaf children. 

Considering only those deaf-mutes from whom definite returns are available, 
the proportion of deaf-mutes having a deaf parent, whether one parent or both 
parents, is 3.3 per cent.44 The proportion having deaf brothers or sisters is 25.3 
per cent. The proportion having deaf children is 8.3 per cent. The relatively 
very high proportion, amounting to a little over one-fourth, of deaf-mutes with 
deaf brothers or sisters is perhaps in some respects the most decided indication 
of the extent to which deafness prevails in certain families, or the extent to which 
heredity constitutes a factor in the causation of deafness—though due allowance 
should be made for the possibility of acquired deafness, especially from contagious 
diseases, among members of the same family. 


48 Hereditary deafness and congenital deafness may thus be quite different, the former not infrequently 
appearing at a later stage of life and not at birth. This 1s especially true of catarrhal affections and certain 
other middle ear affections responsible for deafness. Such deafness may often be partial rather than total. 

44 The proportion having both parents deaf is 2 per cent. See Tables 80 and 81. 
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TaBLe 77.—Dear-mutTEes REPORTING AS TO HEARING OF PARENTS, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO HEARING OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS AND OF CHILDREN, FOR 
THE UNITED StTaTEs: 1920 


* 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES || 
REPORTING AS ONE OR BOTH NEITHER PARENT 
TO HEARING PARENTS DEAF DEAF 
OF PARENTS 
HEARING OF BROTHERS OR SISTERS AND ee MENG SURO eras 
CARP EES Per Per | Per Wer Per 
Total | cent || Num-| cent | cent | Num-/ cent | cent 
number! distri-|| ber | distri-| of ber | distri-| of 
| bution bution] total bution] total 
Deaf-mutes reporting brothers or sis- 
ers; bOtales es eM A i ee. 31, 351 | 100.0 || 1,033 | 100.0} 3.3 | 30,318 | 100.0} 96.7 
Reporting deaf brothers or sisters_.-.-.-.-.-- TOUT Wi 2be3 668 | 64. 7 or See 7,249 | 23.9 91.6 
Reporting brothers or sisters, but not deaf__| 23,4384 | 74.7 || 365 35.3 1.6 | 23,069 | 76.1 98. 4 
Deaf-mutes reporting children, total__} 8,319 | 100.0 | 313 | 100.0 | 3.8 | 8,006 | | | 100.0 | 96.2 
Reporting deaf children.____..-..--.--..-2-- 688} 83| 78| 24.9 | 11.3 a0 | 7.6 | 88.7 
Reporting children, but not deaf__.______-__- 7,631 | 91.7 } 235) ee Omen ale kd eaOO | 92.4 | 96.9 
i] 4 


The extent of deafness in particular families is further indicated, in Table 77, 
by the degree in which deaf-mutes have deaf relatives of more than one kind, or 
in the correlation of deafness in one of the several groups with deafness in another. 

Of those deaf-mutes having a parent deaf, 64.7 per cent have brothers or sisters 
who are deaf. This proportion is almost three times as large as the correspond- 
ing proportion for those not having a deaf parent (23.9 per cent). Of those hav- 
ing a parent deaf, about one-fourth (24.9 per cent) have themselves children who 
are deaf. This proportion is over three times as large as the corresponding pro- 
portion for those not having a deaf parent (7.6 per cent). 

The percentage for deaf-mutes having deaf parents and also deaf brothers or 
sisters is somewhat over five times as large as the corresponding percentage 
for those not having deaf brothers or sisters, or 8.4 per cent as against 1.6 per 
cent. The percentage of deaf-mutes with deaf parents and also deaf children 
is nearly four times as large as the corresponding percentage for those not having 
deaf children, or 11.3 per cent as against 3.1 per cent. 

Table 78 gives figures for married, widowed, or divorced deaf-mutes 15 years 
of age and over, showing the number reporting deaf children correlated with the 
number reporting deaf brothers or sisters. 


TaBLE 78.—MAarRIED, WiDOWED, OR DivorceD DEA¥F-MUTES REPORTING AS 
To HEARING OF BROTHERS OR SisTERS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO HEARING 
OF CHILDREN, FOR THE UNITED SratsEs: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


l 
| DEAF-MUTES 


| REPORTING AS BROTHERS OR 
| TO HEARING atciee eye: SISTERS) —_ SISTERS, BUT 
| OF BROTHERS NOT DEAF 
OR SISTERS 

HEARING OF CHILDREN Ait aN ES ay 2 a 
otal | Per Per aebehien Per | Per 
yeas “| cent || Num-| cent | cent | Num-! cent | cent 
Tain’ |distri-|| ber |distri-| of | ber |distri-) of 
| €T | pution | bution} total bution} total 
| ————, 
Deaf-mutes reporting children, total__ ehh 7,611 | 100.0 || 2,095 | 100.0 | 27.5 | 5,516 | 100.0 | 72.5 
Reporting. deaf children: ---._......-..------- 604 Wao 288) B87 pr ATeT 316 5.7 | 52.3 


Reporting children, but not deaf_.__-___..__- | 7,007'|° 92.1 |}°1, 807 sete 25. 8-15, 200 |° 94.3 | 74.2 
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Of those having deaf brothers or sisters, slightly over one-eighth (13.7 per cent) 
have in addition children who are deaf. This proportion is over twice as large 
as the corresponding proportion for those not having deaf brothers or sisters 
(5.7 per cent). The proportion of deaf-mutes who have deaf brothers or sisters 
and who also have deaf children is almost twice as large as the proportion 
for those not having deaf children, or 47.7 per cent, as against 25.8 per cent.% 

In all these results are found evidence of the effects of heredity, or the extent 
to which deafness persists in given families, even with all necessary allowance 
being made for that portion of deafness which is due to acquired disease, fre- 
quently of infectious or contagious character, which spreads to several members 
of a family. 

In Table 79 are given, for the several race and nativity groups, the number 
of deaf-mutes reporting one or both-parents deaf, together with the percentages 
based on these figures. 


TABLE 79.—DEAF-MUTES BY RAcE AND Nativity, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
HEARING OF PARENTS, FOR THE UnirEp States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES | 
REPORTING AS TO ONE OR BOTH PARENTS | NEITHER PARENT 
HEARING OF DEAF DEAF 
PARENTS 

RACE AND NATIVITY : ms MOTD 1h ea 

Per | Per Per Per 

Total cent | cent cent ‘ cent 

number | distri- jNumber: distri- of Neer distri- 
bution || | bution | total bution 
PAITECIASSES tara Sareea see aly 34, 346 100. 0 teas weO0s 0) ue 33,203 | 100.0 
airs 2 lan ie eee atte AE 32,819 | 95.6 || 1,105; 96.7] 3.4]. 31,714] . 95.5 
2 oe tial ad el Ano un a el a 30, 247 88. 1 1,073 | 93.9 Sao 29, 174 87.9 
Foreign-bormy 224. 282 — ametusho. x 2,572 755 32 | 2.8 1.2 2, 540 7.6 
INGEED Ree bah aaa oe ete 1, 417 4.1 || 37 | 3.2 2.6 1, 380 | 4,2 
Othercoleredees Pei COs aa 110 | 0.3 1) 0.1 0.9 109 | 0.3 


The highest proportion reporting deaf parents is for native whites, or 3.5 per 
cent; the next highest, for negroes, or 2.6 per cent; the third highest, for foreign- 
born whites, or 1.2 per cent; and the lowest, for other colored (mostly Indians), 
or 0.9 per cent. The reason for the lower proportion for foreign-born whites 
than for native whites may be that, as deaf-mutes are not likely to migrate to the 
same extent as do persons in full possession of their faculties, there are relatively 
fewer of them in the United States with deaf parents. The lower proportion 
for negroes than for native whites may be due in part to less complete returns 
for the former race. i 

In Table 80 are given, for the several race and nativity groups, the number 
and the percentage distribution of deaf-mutes reporting as to deafness of parents, 
according to whether the father or the mother, or both, are deaf. 


45 In certain schools for the deaf the proportion of pupils with deaf parents ranges from less than 1 per 
cent to6 or7 percent. The proportion with deaf relatives ranges from 10 to 33. per cent. In an investiga- 
tion of 301 marriages in which one or both partners were deaf, and which resulted in deaf offspring, 
there have been found to be 65.4 per cent in which one or both partners had deaf brothers or sisters or other 
deaf relatives. A.QG. Bell, Graphical Studies of Marriages of the Deaf, 1917. See also various writings 
of A. G. Bell, Volta Review, passim; E. A. Fay, Marriages of the Deaf, 1898; J. K. Love, Deaf Mutism 
(Glasgow), 1896; J. K. Love, Causes and Prevention of Deafness (London), 1913; Harry Best, The 
Deaf: Their Position in Society and the Provision for Their Education in the United States, 1914, p. 47. 
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TABLE 80.—DeEaArF-MUTES, BY RACE AND NArTivity, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
HEARING OF FATHER OR MOTHER, FOR THE UNITED StaTes: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules} 


| NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION ! 
White White 
HEARING OF PARENTS onda 
ae AL All |i 
classes ? For- | Ne8Fo |i gasses?) For- Negro 
Native | eign- Native| eign- 
| born born 
Total vic) ob eee a toe re ogee 35, 026 || 30,805 | 2,622 | 1,487 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Hoth parents deaf.).( cus 700 || 684 if Sil 20 (8.1 0.41 nd 
Oneiparent. only deaf. ics a hoes ee | 443 389 21 32 1.'3 1.3 0.8 2.3 
HAT heron yideakeewtecme ss. ee suey i 224 200 ll 12 0.7 0.7 0. 4 0.8 
Motherion) yideatwre suse ee ee 219 189 10 20 0.6 0.6 0.4 1.4 
Neither:parent dleafiiis abi ts 60 ar 20 Me 33, 203 || 29,174 | 2,540 | 1,380 96. 7 96.5 98.8 97.4 
Not reporting as to hearing of parents___._- 680 558 50 TQ) ete Pa WN Ok BSN Sa ee 
Total :having'deaffather--._-.--_-.-...___ 924 884 22 17 ply 2.9 0.9 1.2 
Total having deaf mother./.------ 22-2 t+ | 919 873 21 25 OT 2.9 0.8 | 1.8 


1 Based upon the number reporting as to hearing of parents. 

2 Includes colored, other than negroes. 

Of all deaf-mutes for whom report is made 2 per cent have both parents deaf. 
In addition, 1.3 per cent have only one parent deaf. This may be taken in 
part as an indication of the fact that deaf-mutes more often seek their 
partners in marriage from their own ranks than from without. Of deaf-mutes 
having only one parent deaf about one-half report the father and one-half the 
mother. 

The proportion having both parents deaf is much the greatest for native 
whites, or 2.3 per cent, as against 0.4 per cent alike for foreign-born whites and 
for negroes. This situation may be due in some degree to the larger oppor- 
tunities of native white deaf-mutes of opposite sexes to make acquaintance, 
especially at the special schools for the deaf, attendance at these schools being 
relatively larger for this group. (See Table 39, p. 59.) 

Negroes have the largest proportion with only one parent deaf, or 2.3 per 
cent, as against 1.3 per cent for native whites, and 0.8 per cent for foreign-born 
whites. The deaf parent in the case of negroes is much more often the mother, 
but in the case of whites it is about as often the father. 

In Table 81 are shown the number of deaf-mutes classified acccording to the 
ability of either one or both parents to hear, together with the number and the 
percentage distribution by age at which deafness occurred. In addition, all 
those whose deafness is congenital and all. whose deafness is acquired are 
distributed according to the ability of their parents to hear. 

Congenital deafness in children is at least twice as likely as adventitious deafness 
when both parents are deaf, the proportion of the former kind of deafness in 
such cases being slightly over two-thirds (67.3 per cent). Moreover, as shown in 
Table 81, in 3.6 per cent of all those reporting congenital deafness there exists deaf- 
ness in both parents; while in only 1.1 per cent of the deaf-mutes reporting acquired 
deafness is this the case. The difference between the two kinds of deafness 
would be greater still were it not that the deafness in the two parents is often of 
quite different order, the pathological conditions which caused it perhaps being 
entirely distinct. In fact, the deafness of one or both parents may itself be 
adventitious, in which case the probability of deaf offspring is slight. Congeni- 
tal deafness is also somewhat more likely when only one parent is deaf, the pro- 
portion of such deafness in this case being 55.1 per cent. In 1.8 per cent of all 
congenital deafness there exists deafness in one parent, but in only 0.9 per cent of 


pr. 
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all acquired deafness. There seems to be a slightly greater chance of congenital 
deafness when the deaf parent isthe mother. The proportion of congenital deaf- 
ness when neither parent is deaf is 37.7 per cent. 

The proportions of acquired deafness occurring at the different ages under 5 
years, in all the groups, bear a general correspondence to the proportions for all 
acquired deafness. Of deafness occurring at 5 years or over there is a relatively 
small amount in the case of deafness in both parents. In deafness occurring 
from 5 to 9 the proportions are practically equal for those who have one parent 
deaf and for those who have neither. In deafness occurring at 10 or over the 
proportion is much greater for the former group. A considerably larger propor- 
tion of deafness also occurs at 10 years or over when the deafness is in the father. 


TABLE 81.—Derar-mMuTEs, By AGe WHEN Heartna Was Lost, CrLAssIFIED 
ACCORDING TO HEARING OF PARENTS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


} 
| ONE PARENT ONLY TOTAL 
REPORTED AS DEAF | Not REPORTING— 
Both taper? feb 
par- Neither Po) 
AGE WHEN HEARING Was Lost | Total || °24 Father| Moth-| parent | 25 to 
report- onl er | reported Henk! Moth- 
ed as Total |lre a only | as deaf |: f Father 
deaf DOF! report- mE Ol || deaf : 
| e edins par- deaf 
deaf dent ents 
NUMBER 
ROD er a ee ree ee 35, 026 | 700 | 443 224 219 33, 203 680 924 919 
Deafness congenital. ....-.-.--.. 13,513.|| 472 244 118 126 | 12, 527 271 589 597 
Deafness acquired !._..---.._--- 21,513 || 229 ; 199 106 93 | 20, 676 409 335 322 
At age of— | f 
Less than 10 years. ..-.----- 20, 595 212 184 97 87 19, 957 242 309 299 
Less than 1 year_._.--.- 2, 802 39 23 ~ 14 9 2, 718 22 53 48 
DV CARG Sows osc me e 3, 973 39 33 16 17 3, 879 22 55 56 
2 to 4 years__..2.22 22-22. 9, 226 82 67 30 37 9, 015 62 112 119 
DybOWONVOALS: coos SUNY 3, 516 24 47 24 23 3, 417 28 48 47 
Infancy and childhood ?2_| 1, 078 28 | 14 13 1 928 108 41 29 
10 years, or Over... .. 222 02-- 250 || 3 7 5 2 237 a 8 5 
Age not reported___.__.___-.-- 668 14 8 + 4 482 164 18 | 18 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
" ti - ij 5 
Mota) SEO PRO 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 
Deafness congenital. .......-.--- /* 38.6 || 67.3] 55.1 || 527 | 67.5| 37.71 39.9]! 63.7| 65.0 
Deafness acquired !_....-------. 61.4 32.7 | 44.9} 47.3.) 42.5 62.3 | 60.1 36.3 35.0 
At age of— baa ! 
Less than 10 years..._---_-- 58.8 30.3 41.5 || 43.3 39. 7 60. 1 35.6 33. 4 32.5 
Less than 1 year... _2--- 8.0 5.6 5. Qu k.6.'3 4,1 8.2 3.2 507 5.2 
Wear reer ra ne As ee Aah oR gS ieee Liar al MANO ie tel eee 
ZUOLARV RATS te ee 26.3 Les) ToL | 13.4 16.9 27.2 9.1 12.1 12.9 
SCO. 9 yearsens Vee eh | 10.0 3.4 10.6 || 10.7 10. 5 10.3 4.1 §.2 5.1 
Infancy and childhood 2- 3.1 4.0 3.2 | 5.8 0.5 2.8 15.9 4.4 Dae 
10'years’or over is. lei 0.7 0. 4 1.6 | 2:2 0.9 0.7 0.4 0.9 0.5 
Age not reported... 5 1.9 2.0 1.85 1.8 1.8 1.5 24,1 1,9 2.0 
PER CENT OF TOTAL 3 
otal, to wobbveccaey ivit 100.0 | 2.0 13|| 07 | 0:65), $996.7 [Ly ncthanBeF fb otBa7 
Deafness congenital .........-.-- e100. 0" 3.6 1.8 0.9 TRO) muns'? a Aberrant: 4,4 Livciig” ig 
Deafness acquired 1__...-....--- 100.0 |} 11) 0.9 | 0.5; 0.4 So. 0sbaastae 1.6 1.5 
i 


} Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
3 Exact age not reported. 
§ Based upon the number reporting as to hearing of parents. 
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In Table 82 are given the number of deaf-mutes who are congenitally deaf, 
correlated with reported deafness In a parent, brothers or sisters, or children. 


TaBLE 82.—Derar-muTes REPORTED AS CONGENITALLY DEAF OR OTHERWISE, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO, HEARING OF PARENTS, OF BROTHERS OR SISTERS, 
AND OF CHILDREN, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES 
REPORTING AS REPORTED AS NOT REPORTED AS 

TO HEARING CONGENITALLY DEAF | CONGENITALLY DEAF 
OF RELATIVES 


HEARING OF PARENTS, BROTHERS OR | ” 
SISTERS, AND CHILDREN Per Per Per 


Total | cent cent cent 

mumie |! dis= ENA dis. | Cont | Sere clay) oon 

ber | tribu- tribu- Meee tribu- total 
tion tion i tion 


Deaf-mutes reporting hearing of 
parents, total sacs cee ween eI 34, 346 | 100.0 |} 13,242 | 100.0} 38.6 | 21,104 | 100.0; 61.4 


Reporting one or both parents deaf_______. 1, 143 30 715 5.4 | 62.6 428 2.0 | 37.4 
Neither:parent reported deaf____..-.-..__- | 33, 203 | 96.7 || 12,527 | 94.6 | 37.7 , 20,676 | 98.0 


Deaf-mutes reporting brothers or 
SISCERS ;GOGAR PSUs Oe) SEW | 31, 586 | 100.0 |} 12,119 | 100.0 | 38.4 | 19,467 | 100.0 | 61.6 
Reporting deaf brothers or sisters____- .--| 7,990 | 25.3 5,323 | 43.9] 66.6] 2,667; 13.7] 33.4 
Reporting brothers or sisters, but not deaf._| 23,596 | 74.7 6,796 | 56.1 28.8 | 16,800 | 86.3} 71.2 
| 


| 
Deaf-mutes reporting children, total.| 8, 363 | 100.0 2,399 | 100.0} 28.7); 5,964 | 100.0 | 71.3 


ae ee SS ee ee, Eee 


Reporting deaf children_......._..-..__-__- 693 8.3 308 | 12.8) 44.4 385 6.5.1 > 55.6 
Reporting children, but not deaf__________- 7,670 | 91.7 24091) S712 407 QRS 1935, S7Ou OS) botey teey, 


With each class the proportion of deaf-mutes having deaf relatives is much 
greater for those whose deafness is congenital than for those whose deafness is * 
not congenital. The proportion having a deaf parent is about twice as large 
for the congenitally deaf as for those not congenitally deaf, or 5.4 per cent for 
the former, as compared with 2 per cent for the latter. The proportion having 
deaf brothers or sisters is 43.9 per cent for the congenital group and only 13.7 per 
cent for the noncongenital. The proportion having deaf children is 12.8 per cent 
for the congenitally deaf and only 6.5 per cent for the noncongenitally deaf. 
The connection between congenital deaf-mutism and deafness among relatives is 
also to be seen from another point of view. Among the congenitally deaf, the 
proportion of all who have a deaf parent is 62.6 per cent, while the corresponding 
proportion for those who do not have a deaf parent is 37.7. The proportion for 
those reporting deaf brothers or sisters is 66.6 per cent, and for those not having 
deaf brothers or sisters, 28.8 per cent. The proportion for those reporting deaf 
children is 44.4 per cent, and for those not reporting deaf children, 27.3 per 
cent.*6 

Table 83 shows the total number of deaf-mutes returning special schedules, 
distributed according to the principal causes of deafness, correlated with figures 
showing parental deafness. Table 84 gives a percentage distribution, by known 
causes, for adventitious deafness only. 


46 In marriages in which both partners are deaf and have deaf relatives, the proportion of children who 
are deaf is 30.3 per cent. E.A. Fay, Marriages of the Deaf, 1898. 
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TABLE 83.—DEAF-MUTES CLASSIFIED BY REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS AND 
BY H®ARING OF PARENTS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


2 
| ONE PARENT ONLY Not 
Both| REPORTED DEAF re- 
par- |——— Neither no 
ents | parent as to 
REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS Total re- | k re- hear- 
port- | Fa-:|Moth-} ported ii 
ed /Total|’ ther | er eaf ae 
deaf deaf | deaf par- 
| ents 
Mai granss fe os ee sa 35,026 || 700 | 443 |) 224} 219 | 33,203 | 680 
e [arene ae Uf pean, ene} pom means aoen se ———eee |e 
Causes affecting the external ear______..__-_---------- 132 5 Epes Wasa 2 122 1 
Causes affecting the middle ear__._______....---------- 8, 290 86 81}, 41) 40 | 8,058 65 
Causes producing suppurative condition___________- 6, 682 47 56 || 31 257) 46,525 54 
Seariovmawer- = si ast § Pe WA Rte. ae as ela. 3, 346 19; 20) 12 8 | 3,283 24 
IMGaclosweee ee inthe Bile ia td A Sh oon 1, 083 8 13 |; 4 9 | 1,056 6 
Miseapen the cart 40060 Skee ne Ne 464 5 4 2 449 6 
PUbS@asatimithe, nead ig. 2 UNE os ele a a 446 3 6 |, 3 3 434 3 
DTC DO REa ee Mek oe Fe Tee 319 2 4 || 3 1 310 3 
Ppeiaemine. oe CUE ee Min Jee 295 2 3 2) 1 284 6 
TENE ES eh ACSA ThE 0) oh A 4 sR le ug Se ea 151 1 2 ne 1 145 3 
SAS BIG) 8 OES ge hale ie A ROD le Ny 578 7 4 || Aye hE 564 3 
Causes not producing suppurative condition_______- 1, 589 37 25 15. 166 ll 
WY DOUDMIE COURTS ECE ORCC met euned 0 00k En 636 20 8 5 603 5 
MCAT Arla Lo ope Rene Mill tO ys venel eter VI OO han Luly 273 5 6 5 ZZ awueiey, 
COD Sere: 2h oe ere! FNC Ne aren Whe Me 263 9 3 3 250 1 
UD UER CS 7 62) Oa Meee NSP Sia Ur OTe i Bs SO eee ga | 417 3 8 2 401 5 
All other causes affecting the middle ear__________-- 19 Yo a eg fo a 3A Psu 
Causes affecting the internal ear_____________________- 6, 429 28 34 15 | 6,324 43 
Causes affecting the labyrinth______________________ 372 7 5 1 S60; (ec ees 
Malarial fever and quinine-......_._._._...-.-__. 162 1 4 1 p Vey Alle teat ee 
VUE Oe he ees eee ee RD eae ee ETS AE ke Ne 159 SPs Bal evs ae 156/202... 
PAGO Ger sess ee BORN eh aS oa SS een TEE 51 3 OB eee iy towel ee cs 47 foes oS 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve__.-.._-.-.------ 5, 976 21 28 14 | 5,885 42 
ES pe RB Rae oils a Se nee em dey 3, 237 6 9 | 3 | 3,195 27 
Pema Ver) Sas rere a. ears ee 1, 314 6 7 2; 1,295 6 
SEY EUG VOL: Fh ee ue es et ot a 642 3 6 4 628 5 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis__.......2......-.-- ZOGn fol pal 1 1 | -. 234 1 
Convalisions 22). nesie verse Py Tae EL eee 230 4 2° 1 224 50 sue 
POUND Pst! hes ie ta Ae ee elasivie th eS cerned 317 2 3 3 309 3 
All other causes affecting the internal ear__....___-- Slo jaws eee BUT p ee | Ale 79 1 
Combination of different classes of causes.........---- 268 5 5 | 1 256 2 
Wielassitiable/causes © sees sy ee oo a ae 17, 418 27 280 | 147 | 16,310 301 
Gagnpgaliiles ies. weed te waite iyesein boca eh 13, 513 || 467 | 239 | 123 | 12,584 | 273 
Pues eW Ss = Beene ec eee 1,177 32 8) 2| 1,134 3 
DA COMA CITE 5, eas Eo 12 Ste led Vien vee (ioe We eer ey 162 2 30 2 156 1 
AMO tiionea: eae weet ne ky ert tae) 2, 566 26 30 20 | 2,486 24 
Cause unknown or not reported____---.-------------- 2, 489 50 | 38 14} 2,133 | 268 
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TaBLE 84.— DEArF-MuTES WHOSE DEAFNESS WAS ACQUIRED, REPORTING AS TO 
HEARING OF Parents—PerR CrEentT DistRIBUTION BY REPORTED CaUsE OF 
DEAFNESS, FOR THE UNITED Srates: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules} 


DEAF-MUTES WHOSE DEAFNESS WAS ACQUIRED ! 


REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS one sar-| Both | One par- | Neither 

Total? || cnts” | Parents | ent only | parent 
renarted reported | reported | reported 

deaf | 9sdeaf | as deaf | as deaf 
A Tineported (\CauSes2.-o2bos ss eC ee a ae 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Causes affecting the extermal ear_.._._._--....------.- 0.7 2.6 2.2 3.0 0.7 
Causes affecting the middle ear__...........-.----_-- 43.6 47.9 47.0 48.8 43. 5 
Causes producing suppurative condition___.____-_- 35. 1 29.5 25.7 33.7 35. 2 
Scariotifeverse. 2 jg ee le eee ae 17.6 DRY, 10. 4 12.0 WOT 
IM-GASIES SSS SL Se ee en eae ce as te eS earl 6.0 4,4 7.8 5.7 
Disease af therear ie 2e5 =. a as LR 2.4 2.6 237 2.4 2.4 
Abseess in the head 438200 22a ba 2 aap ae | De all 2.6 1.6 3.6 2.3 
Diphpheriaw soy Oe CEL Pape ewe ee Le he Set MSs 1 1.1 2.4 ies 
Preumoniag foe 2 EL Say 5 ee eek 1.6 1.4 aha 1.8 145 
Influenza. (STippe) 2: So - Pee eres aI Aaa 0.8 0.9 0.5 4.2 0.8 
PAT ROU OTe Gr ko aca sine ASE pb Lait |e eee tea es 3.0 ae 3.8 2.4 3.0 
Causes not producing suppurative condition ____--- 8.4 17.8 20. 2 51 — 8.2 
Whooping. coughs Meo) eae base ee 2 aii 8.0 10. 9 4.8 oo 
CAE ATT Deen Meee POE LA epee ae ee PN ea Se 1.4 4874 27 3.6 1.4 
COV RR e  O ) NS Eee OR Le ee 2 1.4 3.4 4.9 1/851 13 
TAT GG Her oe Be et eae tS sa ee eer | 2°2 S22 1.6 4.8 P44 
All other causes affecting the middle ear___.______- 0.1 0.6 Lob eee. 2 Ss 0.1 
Causes affecting the internal ear_...........---____.-- | 33. 8 17.8 15.3 20.5 34. 1 
Causes affecting the labyrinth__-__....-____...-___- 2.0 3.4 3.8 3.0 1.9 
Malanialfever and quinine. -.- 0.22282 2 | 0.9 || 1.4 0.5 2.4 | 0.8 
Js hrGcay (SAMO Bick ante Rik MRO aris Ska hha, Pie ah EO od 0.8 0.9 AN GG) ee eters 0.8 
mutbepeber i (ee cts eT Pope eee fae tee oe ee 0.3 || 11 1.6 0.6 | 0.3 

| 

Causes affecting the auditory nerve__-...-----_---- 31.4 14. 0 11.5 16.9, | 31.7 
MENINGITIS 2 Lys Pee es aS ee ET YT Re oan be 17.0 4.3 Sac 5.4 Difere 
Braiteleyeriasws nb. Sh a ee Re oa | 6.9 Seid 33 4.2 7.0 
SVVIDNOIGUIOVOL 2. bens enact. oe ee ee 3.4 2.6 1.6 3.6 3.4 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis___..-_....-_-_--_- 1.2 0. 5 Woe ese 0.6 1.33 
Conyarlstons cs 0 Be Ee ine ae Na a ee Gai | ibe? 1a PAP 1.2 182 
RE Ciior RO BST Ns! SL ee | un 1.4 Li 1.8 sag 
All other causes affecting the internal ear___-_..._- 0.4 0.3 Ba app et 0.6 0.4 
Combination of different classes of causes__._._.____- 1.4 2.9 | Dei 3.0 1L4 
WN ClASSifdable:CAuSes stn see ae ee eee ens eae Se ge 20. 5 28.9 | 32.8 24.7 20. 4 
Fallstand: blows 2205825 © te) 22) BLN ea eek he 6.2 11.5 | 1725 4.8 6.1 
Accident Sates Sirens PR ea eed Meaty Rules ene 0.9 1.4 11 1.8 .8 
ANOt OT 74: Se ee Se hee ee eB re EY G5 16.0 14,2 18.1 13.4 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported, exclusive of those not reporting 
the cause of deafness. 
2 Includes those for whom the status of parents as to hearing was not reported. 


The statistics presented here are incomplete to some extent, especially in the 
reporting as to unclassifiable causes where both parents are deaf. In general, 
there seems to be a greater likelihood of deafness, where one or both parents are 
deaf,in the case of affections of the middle ear, the percentages where parents 
are deaf being uniformly in excess of the average, 43.6 per cent; this is notably 
true of all nonsuppurative affections, and also, though in lesser degree, in the 
case of certain suppurative affections, as measles, disease of the ear, abscess in 
the head, and influenza. This is likewise true with respect to affections of the 
external ear. Less likelihood of deafness seems to exist in such circumstances 
in affections of the internal ear, except affections of the labyrinth and convulsions 
affecting the auditory nerve. 
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Among deaf-mutes having both parents deaf there is a relatively high propor- 
tion of deafness of the middle ear in those cases which do not involve suppura- 
tive condition. Whooping cough and colds seem to be mainly responsible for 
this excessive proportion. The proportion for deaf-mutes whose parents are 
both deaf is also relatively larger for affections of the labyrinth, particularly in 
the case of mumps, and in the case of convulsions involving the auditory nerve. 
When only one parent is deaf the proportion is relatively highest for certain 
suppurative affections of the middle ear, including measles, abscess in the head, 
diphtheria, pneumonia, and influenza, and for certain nonsuppurative affections, 
as whooping cough, catarrh, and colds; for malarial fever, involving the labyrinth 
of the internal ear; and for typhoid fever, involving the auditory nerve. 

There are greater proportions in cases where only one parent is deaf than in 
cases where both parents are deaf, for all the specific disorders causing deafness, 
except disease of the ear, whooping cough, colds, mumps, and convulsions. Dis- 
orders showing higher proportions when one parent is deaf than when both are 
deaf, but still higher proportions when neither parent is deaf, are scarlet fever, 
meningitis, brain fever, and paralysis. This situation, though showing some- 
what conclusively that deafness from these diseases is not apt to be transmitted, 
may be accounted for to some extent by incompleteness of the returns as to 
eases where both parents are deaf. 

Affections apparently of least hereditary influence, or affections existing to a 
relatively large extent when neither parent is deaf, are the two diseases which 
are by far the leading causes of all acquired deafness—meningitis and scarlet 
fever. The proportion of deafness from meningitis in cases where neither parent 
is deaf is over three times as great as in cases where only one is deaf, and over 
five times as great as in cases where both are deaf. The excess for scarlet fever, 
while not so large, is notable. Brain fever and paralysis also, as just pointed 
out, show an excess when neither parent is deaf. It is to be noted, likewise, 
that when one parent is deaf, and to a slightly less extent when both parents 
are deaf, there is a much larger proportion of deafness reported as affecting the 
external ear than is the case when neither parent is deaf. 

The figures show that for most specifie diseases there are larger proportions 
in cases where only one parent is deaf than in cases where both parents are deaf, 
but this may be taken as without much significance. It only shows that there 
is scarcely greater danger of deafness being transmitted through the operation 
of some ‘particular affection when both parents are deaf than when one is deaf, 
because only seldom can the deafness in the two parents be of the same type. 

Conclusions may be drawn from these results only with a certain degree of 
caution, particularly in view of the understatement of the proportion of classi- 
fiable causes for cases where both parents are deaf. So far as is evident from 
what we have just found, hereditary influences are most pronounced in middle 
ear affections, especially those of nonsuppurative character, and in some of the 
less important ones of suppurative character; they are apparent also in less 
degree in most of the affections involving the labyrinth, and in certain ones of 
lesser importance involving the auditory nerve of the internal ear, and in affec- 
tions of the external ear. 

The detailed tabulation of adventitious deaf-mutes according to the specific 
eauses of deafness reported, correlated with the status as to hearing of parents 
or other relatives, was extended to show the sex of the deaf-mute reporting and 
the sex of the relative reported as deaf, but the figures were too small to justify 
definite conclusions as to the sex through which any specific causes of deafness, 
_ or any inherited tendencies, might be transmitted; even less conclusive were the 
figures showing the sex most liable to be affected by such an inheritance. Suffi- 
cient concentration of figures was found, however, in the combinations of causes 
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into groups showing the part of the ear affected to throw some light upon the 


question. on 

Table 85 gives the number and the per cent distribution of deaf-mutes, of 
either sex, according to the general type of deafness reported—that is, according 
to the part of the ear affected—and further distributed according to whether the 


father or the mother is deaf. 


TasBLteE 85.—Derar-mutes WuHost, Dearness Was. ACQUIRED, REPORTING 
FatHER or Motuer D&rArF—DISTRIBUTION BY SEX AND Part or Ear 
AFFECTED, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


BOTH SEXES | MALE | FEMALE . 
3 | 

PART OF EAR AFFECTED HS _ 8 mu a B ih val A 
SB pas lau 8 | szi4a/ 8 | ax ES 
& sé, 2s) £38) S35 i2 | 3358 

|| a ey ES 

NUMBER ! 

EAT) Gases St see eae Nay ree a8 8 ces 349 267 | 265 | 176 | 123 148 173 144 117 
‘ Causes affecting the external ear__._-_______-- 9 7 6 5 || 4 5 4 3 1 
' Causes affecting the middle ear__..._.....-_-- 167 || 127] 126 TTA SS 67| 90 74 59 
Causes producing suppurative condition__| 103 78 72 44|' 31 36 59 47| 36 

‘Causes not producing suppurative condi- ; | 
LOT Ve a ee Pe a a 62 47 52 OL piinedeoO. 29 31 27 23 
All other causes affecting the middle ear-_- 2 2 2 ag ee Beet 2 alate 
Causes affecting the internal ear__._-__.__-.__. 62 47 43 Sit 823 25 28 24 18 
Causes affecting the labyrinth..__________ wl! w 8 6 5 5 6 6 3 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve_____-- 49 35 35 28 || 18 20 21 17 15 
All other causes affecting the internal ear_ Wy (pee Rae | Pye Paras Feteson 1 i by | 
Combination of different classes of causes__..- 10 |i 9 6 5 4 4 HD 5 2 
“ Wnelassifiable catissi.-ivie_9tsul lS. Bekok 101 ha 84 55 39 47 46 38 37 


PER, CENT DISTRIBUTION 


All causes fest ty. jas Seats oe Ab 100.0 |/100.0 |100.0 ||100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 |/100..0. |100. 0 


[Paria tee S| Mend eA ents Sot abl || pee a 

Causes affecting the external ear_.__....._--_- 2.6 2/60 £238) 2.8 SIS SEA? 12 23 2.1) 0.9 

Causes affecting the middle ear__.._---_--___- 47.9 || 47.6 | 47.5 || 43.8 || 43.1 | 45.3 | 52.0 || 51.4 | 50.4 

Causes producing suppurative condition__| 29.5 || 29.2 | 27.2 |) 25.0 || 25.2 | 24.3 | 34.1 || 32.6 | 30.8 
Causes not producing suppurative condi- | 

GAO Ta ee a tio 2 17.8 || 17.6 |-19.6 ||. 17.6 || 16.3 | 19.6 | 17.9 || 18.8 | 19.7 

All other causes affecting the middle ear__| 0.6 || 0.7) 0.8 ]| 1.1/]/ L6] 1.4 |---.--/|------|----. 

* Causes affecting the internal ear__._._.__._-.- 17.8 || 17.6 | 16.2: 19.3 | 18.7 | 16.9 | 16.2 || 16.7 | 15.4 

Causes affecting the labyrinth.__.__..___- Bia Havel BOG ig ea ale |e Ae el el Aaa @ 

Causes affecting: the auditory nerve___2_-- 14.0 °}|.13.1 |.13.2.1) 15.9 ||, 14.6 | 18.5 | 12.1 |} 11.8.) 12.8 

All other causes affecting the internal ear_| 0.3 COME TET RN DBRT aR RE EME OhOaH ON alee 

. (Combination of different classes of causes__-_- 2.9102 8.4.1 23a 28 Bal wT re 2iO ul Sibel od. 7 

&sjUndlassifiable caugesc!_ iii _ssitite ag. 28.9 ||. 28.8 | 31.7 || 31.3 || 31.7 | 31.8 | 26.6 | 26.4 | 31.6 


1 Exclusive of those for whom the cause of deafness was not reported. Persons having both parents deaf 
“are counted twice, once with those reporting father deaf and again with those reporting mother deaf; but 
_ members of this group are counted only once in the ‘‘ Total’? columns. 


It may be readily seen that when the congenitally deaf group is excluded, the 
_ figures indicate a somewhat greater danger from inherited susceptibility to 
' middle ear affections than to other diseases, particularly on the part of females. 
It is further shown that the parental influence is largely confined to the non- 
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suppurative affections, those cases in which the father or mother, or both, were 
deaf being about twice as numerous, proportionately, as the total for all adven-) 
titious’ deaf-mutes, without regard to parental deafness. (See Table 84.) It. 
is‘found, furthermore, that the inherited tendency is rather more frequently 
derived through the mother; but no final conclusion may be drawn from these 
figures, because of the probability that there was more complete information in 
regard to mothers than in regard to fathers, and: also because of the large num- 
ber of unclassifiable causes, which affects all the percentages. 

‘In Table 86 are shown the number and the percentage distribution of deaf-; 
mutes, according to the principal causes of acquired deafness, classified also 
according to whether or not there are reported deaf brothers or sisters. 


TaBLE 86.—Derar-muTES WHOsE Diarness Was ACQUIRED, REPORTING AS. 
vo HearinG or BroruHeErs or SisteERS—DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED CAUSE 
-OF DEAFNESS, FOR THR UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules} 


| NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
Report- ! Report- 
if ing broth- || ha 
Report-| ers or \ Report- | Proth- 
REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS | 'jng deaf | sisters, ing deaf | CFS OF 
Total! || brothers} none Total || brothers| Sisters, 
or deaf | deaf or '| or deaf |- ee 
sisters | none | sisters | Geat or 
reported | een sa 
| deat i pw 
ne | i" fine wy, Ty Ha | a \| ue deaf 
iggatien 1! SV Nipenil Oouial ta shh 177492 1 Y W7t 15; 32k 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
Causes affecting the external ear_.______---__. 124 re 38 | 86 OY 1. 8 0.6 
Causes affecting the middle ear______________- 7,627 || 1,173 6, 454 43.6 | 54.0] ° 49.1 
Causes producing suppurative condition__-- 6, 184 874 5,310 35.4 40.3 34.7 
Scarlettever:..=.. Jeulabawion Taiiwia nese 3, 144 387 Dea wal 18.0 || 17.8 18.0 
Rlotemes CHE. fis oaaae ae SS 999 157 842 a 12 5.5 
HOVISCASE“OL ELE CAT mater ee eters core hee eect 408 90 318 | 233 4.1 9-F 
Aeeess lune Heads. ont 412 || 72 340 2.4 3.8 2.2 
Diphtheria LVAUS whee 2) teen Sper Oe ee ree ENS 289 || 47 242 Vesg Pipi 1.6 
Pneumonia. -. ae ne en een ent eee 265 33 232 || 1.5 £55 1.5 
MTifaremea (PTUPPe) Bee lecme 135 || 24 111 || 0.8 || lsat 0.7 
StL UCU acy ef Da BSR SUR 8 2 Pr eet wer 532 64 468 3.0 2.9 St 
ae not producing suppurative condi- | 
Re cap UE ee a ey ee 1,425 297 | 1,128 8.1 13.7 7.4 
Wihoopimg. cought {a2 22. see 578 109 469 3.3 5.0 3. i 
Die 1G oo 8 cae eh le as eam amid ek Salina 5 aaa te 242 72 170 1.4 323 d Legit 
Oo) eae. 28 sad Weg De he led ee ee 238 39 199 | 1.4 18 1.3 
SA TORO GIR CT aes Pauls se oe en Via ia nee ol ke 367 77 290 2.1 3e0 1.9 
All other causes affecting the middle ear - 4 18 2 16 0.1 0.1 0.1 
. , | 
Causes affecting the interna] ear____________-. 5, 9384 438 5,496 33.9 20. 2 35.9 
Causes affecting the labyrinth-____________- 342 51 291 2.0 253 1.9 
Malarial fever and quinine-_______________| 152 || sky 135 0.9 0.8 0.9 
UVEUL os Wt oe ce eg OB el elie Ley 147 25 122 0.8 1) 0.8 
PATTIRGBGR MES? tata eee u ee Mey SIRENS U7 ie Month 43 9 84 | 0. 2 0.4 0.2 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve _...____- 5, 518 B82 o-> -5y¥B6->"--B1 5-H “27.6: 33.5 
Meningitis Arse rile Pee MPVS ie diet? BV ES Soak o! dhs Mae 2, 964 136 2, 828 16.9 63 18.5 
E.G Cee © Se ES Eee ee 1, 246 104 1, 142 | cn 4.8 725 
Binaid te vert jth be. eho 591 60 531 | 3.4 2.8 3.5 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis__.________. 209 16 193 V2 O57 Teo 
WOMvUStON Sse ee ede ag eh a pea 214 26 188 1.2 1.2 12 
JX {0 x61 OVS 5 ae i) ele od ON Aces (ee 294 40 254 dket7d 1.8 Tey 
| 
All other causes affecting the internal ear___ 74 5 69 0.4 | OZ 0.5 
Combination of different classes of causes ____- 248 25 223 | 1.4 eZ, let) 
Uiriclassiffableeausess Vth ee ES 3, 559 497 3, 062 20.3 22.9 20. 0 
Pp IS AT nO Sente te ce MORE | 1 070. 151 919 6. te 7 
spekg SADC DOW Sc ag ee 0 .0 
Reh CIC Gavan ieete Sets he Sante ee unser cet ee 147 20 127 0.8 0.9 0. 8 
edn ates Shc vuator acir arseke aradete boats anctieer 2, 342 326 | 2, 016 13.4°)) 45,0]... 13,2 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not orted: exclusi 
the cause of deafness was not reported. De et ee eee 
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Deaf brothers or sisters seem to be much more likely when the middle ear is 
concerned than when the internal ear is concerned. In the case of the external 
ear also there is rather a likelihood of deaf brothers or sisters. For the causes 
producing deafness in the middle ear, deaf brothers and sisters are found rela- 
tively more frequently in the case of nonsuppurative affections. In general, 
the percentage is greater for those who reported deaf brothers or sisters than 
for those who did not, in the causes producing suppuration, but scarlet fever 
and pneumonia are exceptions to the rule; there are no exceptions among 
the nonsuppurative diseases. Among nonsuppurative affections the greatest 
difference in the two proportions occurs with catarrh, the ratio here being prac- 
tically three to one. Among suppurative affections, the greatest difference 
occurs with disease of the ear. Deaf brothers or sisters are also found more 
frequently in the case of affections of the labyrinth of the internal ear, except 
malarial fever and quinine, than in the case of affections involving the auditory 
nerve. There is a smaller proportion when such relatives exist for all affections 
of the auditory nerve except convulsions. Meningitis (together with brain fever), 
the greatest single cause of acquired deafness, apparently has the least connection 
of all with the existence of deaf brothers or sisters. 

In Table 87 are shown for deaf-mutes of both sexes and of each sex separately 
the number and the percentage distribution according to the causes of acquired 
deafness grouped to show the part of ear affected, and classified also according 
to whether a deaf brother or a deaf sister is reported. In this table there is 
duplication of figures to the extent that some deaf-mutes reported both brothers 


and sisters who are deaf. 


TaBLe 87.—Derar-mutTes WHosE Drarness Was ACQUIRED. REPORTING DEAF 
BROTHERS OR SISTERS—DISTRIBUTION BY SEX AND ParT OF EAR AFFECTED, 
FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


{Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


BOTH SEXES MALE FEMALE 
| b0 | ao ao a0 | * wT) 
PART OF EAR AFFECTED i aes e a & ae a a As 
— +H + Ht ~~ be 

Total ||8 $4) 5 $ S|| Totals $4/5 $8) Totali|SSS| Sa 

Ad 9/80 .2 Ard 01 Gr3.2 ADS Be. 

o a) n o AOR) n o | Os 
a Meee fe ea : Mo 1 pag! 

NUMBER ! 

AC AUISRS eee pula iia Migs an hea Sale kyo 2,171 ||1, 343 |1, 267 }}1, 139 724 632 |1, 032 619 635 
Causes affecting the external ear__.....-.----- 38 20 ee cag 15 16 9 5 6 
Causes affecting the middle ear__________---_- 1,173 717 | 694 590 363 | 332 | 583 354 | 362 


Causes producing suppurative condition._; 874 520 | 520 || 489 264 | 250 | 435 256 | 270 


Causes not producing suppurative condi- 
£72) 1 RE EPO NE eM ed LOL ar Oe MOR ARES RS 297 195 174 149 97 82 148 98 | 92 
2 ‘ 


All other causes affecting the middle ear__ Dele aeere 2 pf le attra i See | Re RON a ag 
Causes affecting the internal ear______.-____-_- | 438 280 | 245 249 162 , 140 |, 189 118 | 105 
Causes affecting the labyrinth__________-_- 1 ao 35 28 28 20 17 23) ocsalb 11 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve___-_--- | 382 243; 214 219 142 | 121 163 101 93 
All other causes affecting the internal ear -- 5 2 3 Da \ Clesretge | 2 3 2 1 
Combination of different classes of causes__.-_| 25 14 15 14 8 8 41 6 z 
Winclassifiable causesuwae.2 22 eusee. ee eee 497 312 | 291 257 176 | 136] 240 186 | 155 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported; exclusive of those for whom the 
cause of deafness was not reported. Persons having both deaf brothers and deaf sisters are counted twice, 
once with those reporting deaf brothers and again with those reporting deaf sisters, but members of this group 
are counted only once in the ‘‘Total”’ columns. 
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BROTHERS OR SIsteERS—DIsSTRIBUTION BY SEX AND Part oF Ear AFFECTED, 
FOR THE UNITED States: 1920—Continued 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


ROTH SEXES MALE | FEMALE 

AN wo | bo | [0 4a | 80 : foo | ao 
PART OF EAR AFFECTED A Ae 8 SE al A | AS 
Bs OS & Be SSe fF po PH 
Totall|5 $3/8 $S8|Total||8 $88 S3\Total|| S38) 8% 
AD 9|A,0.2 jac S| G3 .2) Bo S| Os 
>) 5\2 n || ® Ee n! o 5| 2s 
| ioe (| [o- | ie | Pairs 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
PAULL CSTELSE Gaeta eee tee mere cater oe era 100. 0 100. 0 |100.0 ||100.0 |/100.0 {100.0 |100.0 |/100.0 /100.0 
Causes affecting the external ear_-_.________-_- 1.8 | BERD ING seit 255 Zalulwesoo Ose 0.8) 0.9 
Causes affecting the middle ear___________--_- 54. 0 | 53. 49545 8> [6b 8 |p 60.1 52-5) 1 56.8 I) 57. 2 1 07.0 
Causes producing suppurative condition__| 40.3 | 38.7 | 41.0 || 38.5 |} 36.5 | 39.6 | 42.2 || 41.4 | 42.5 

Causes not producing suppurative condi- | 
UBC Go A lee epi SIOUS Wibod eS NE, lel Wella Orielsed |i dont fii dose Mls OMS, oon de, ole 1. 5: 
All other causes affecting the middle ear___| 0.1 || 0.1 |------ OFZ TOSS eae eee Fal caper eae 
Causes affecting the internal ear_______-______- 2052 |) 20! 8 41953 2109 22042272 18. 3 19, 16. 5 
Causes affecting the labyrinth. ___.._____- Ao UNM A n-th Re asthe a apy OW fa vy Pr 4 gh 20 Sn (em Be 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve______- 17.6 |} 18.1 1 16.9 4) 19.2 || 19.6 | 19.1 | 15.8 |) 16.3 | 14.6 
AJ other causes affecting the internal ear__| 0.2 Ont Ore? O27 ence OLSTVE ONO Me Urs ain Ost 2 
Combination of different classes of causes-___-- ee Be Ou tay tee z he he 2 Ube Dec das eNO AD Tae el 
| 

PU MCIOSS HNIC. CAUSGs ogo 5 Se ee kk ese 22.9 |) 23.2 | 23.0 |] 22.6 || 24.3 | 21.5 | 23.3 1) 22,0 | 24.4 


The conclusions which may be drawn from the above table, with due allowance 
for the number of unclassifiable causes, are similar to those derived from the 
previous tables; that is, the family tendencies toward diseases producing deafness 
are more apparent in diseases of the middle ear, and they affect females somewhat. 
more than they do males. 

In Table 88 are shown the number and the percentage distribution of deaf- 

mutes, by causes of acquired deafness, and also according to whether or not deaf 
children are reported. 
- Deaf children are more often reported when the middle ear is affected than 
when the internal ear is affected. When the affection is of the middle ear, the 
proportion reporting deaf children is 50.6 per cent, and the proportion reporting 
no deaf children is 43.8 per cent, while the respective proportions when the affec- 
tion is of the internal ear are 25.9 per cent and 37.8 per cent. . The respective pro- 
portions when the external ear is affected are 0.9 per cent and 0.8 per cent. The 
tendencies with respect to both the middle ear and the internal ear are generally 
uniform—whether the affections in the former case are suppurative or non- 
suppurative, and in the latter case whether the affections involve the labyrinth 
or the auditory nerve. Parental deafness from catarrh appears most likely to be 
transmitted. 
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‘TABLE 88.—-DrEAr-mMutTES -WHosE Diarness Was ACQUIRED, REPORTING .AS 
TO HEARING OF CHILDREN— DISTRIBUTION BY a Cause OF ae 
NESS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS 


PAI GATISOS Hc eta ee es gear A ens Ee ae ae ’ 


Causes affecting the external ear..._.......--- 
Causes affecting the middle ear__......_-_-.-- 


Causes producing suppurative condition__-_- 
SCAMGUCV Cine oe ese ata eign beamed 
EVICASLES tp SAT ene nl SNe ee re ANH mene nT 


PAD SCESSILD: GIO NOCAG) ete sic) LUT Uae Lea 
IDIPWtheria se Saws ey. Lae Eke Sots cles ea we 
i] haley haya sant: aeweUean me ee MeN Ah SOE See ee aan | 
ANAMUEN7Za (OTIPPe) ae ae Been ee ee ee 
ATVOtners. le be at ee eae rena es 


Causes not producing suppurative condition | 


IW TOO pine: Cough a Oe gee ete 
Ga Garry Ret gv as cee duel SA ae ap ie ee 


All other causes affecting the middle ear__-_- 


Causes affecting the internal EYE Lh i eek 


Causes affecting the labyrinth.____...__.--_- 
Malarial fever and quinine__.-..._.--__=- 
VSCRII OS PN A A LG SP LRN 
aS UGK OTP OVE) yenee PANU AAA alien IN oP way HRA BUR SUA SUA 


Causes affecting the auditory nerve___--.---- 
IVES TTT OV UIS TERE AS hs ON RRND Se INAS 
BTALMe VEL sees eee s poe ee 4) be ee 
(Pyphoid: fevered annus 2. ean ee 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis_.......---- 

vig OTUVILISTONS Ve ee ete Ge LN ee ee 
TA TOG eR azn Sent Mimne.: TIGE RGt aids NEI al tein” 


All other causes affecting the internal ear--- 


Combination of different classes of causes_---- 


Cause unknown or not reported. -.-.-.-------- 


NUMBER ! PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
Report- Report- 
ing chil- ing 

dren, chil- 

Report-} none Report-| dren, 

Total ing deaf| deaf or Total || ing deaf] none 
children| none re- children) deaf or 
ported none re- 
deaf ported 

deaf 
5, 964 385 5, 579 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
43 3 40 0.8 0.9 0.8 
2,479 178 2, 301 44,2 50. 6 43.8 
2, 113 149 1, 964 Olen 42.3 37.4 
1, 370 92 1, 278 24, 4 26. 1 24.3 
248 23 225) 4.4 |) 6.5 4.3 
108 11 97 1.9 3. 1 1.8 
92 7 85 1.6 2.0 1.6 
94 6 88 lee dh 1.7 1.7 
38 3 35 0. 7 0.9 0.7 
ZONE cece eee 29 On Or aiimenme iors 0.6 
134 14 127 2.4 | 2.0 2.4 
364 29 335 6.5 8.2 6.4 
146 12 134 2.6 3.4 2.5 
54 7 47 1.0 | 2.0 0.9 
85 7 78 1.5 oO {nas 
79 3 76 1,4 0.9 14 

PN Pe i ee 2 Oi Meee a (3) 
2, 079 91 1, 988 37.1 25.9| 37.8 
140 7 133 2.5 2.0.) 2.6 
74 4 70 1.3 11 1.3 
57 2 55 1.0 0.6 . 1.0 
9 1 8 || 0.2 || 0.3 0.2 
1, 925 83 1,842 || 4 3438 23. 6 35.1 
1, 013 42 971 18.1 |; 11.9 18.5 
549 27 522 9.8 Th 959 
219 8 211 3.9 2.3 4.0 - 

16%; 1 15 0.3 0.3 0.3 
43 2 41 0.8 |i 0.6 0.8 
85 iS 82 1.5 0.9 1.6 
14 1 13 0.2 0.3 0.2 
76 7 69 1.4 2.0 1.3 
930 73 857 16. 6 20. 7 16.3 
340 19 321 6.1 54] 61 
41 5 36 0.7 1.4 0.7 
549 49 500 9.8 13.9 9.5 
\ 
357 33 B24 ig 2e SSeS SNS ea ea ee ke 


1 Includes those for rae the age when heseine was es was not roporta. 
2 Based upon the number reporting cause of deafness. 


3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In Table 89 are given, for the deaf-mutes of either sex reporting deaf children, 
the number and per cent distribution according to the form of deafness reported; 
that is, according to which part of the ear is affected, and further classified accord- 
ing to whether a deaf son or a deaf daughter is reported. 
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TasLe 89.—Dear-muTes Wuosre Drearness Was ACQUIRED, REPORTING DEAF 
Sons or Dear DavuGHTERS—DISTRIBUTION. BY SEX AND Part or , HAR 
AFFECTED, FOR THE UNITED StTatEs: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


{ 
{ 
| 
1 


BOTH SEXES | MALE FEMALE 
ln bya cubkifurpol Perer rasa Pa eTe 
dO, | oo | dO, do mn Wey | mw 
PART OF EAR AFFECTED Ag a & | 8818 58 } Agia & 
| acs bios te ier |e hag Palnag 
Total|| oo. i834 Totall| S82 |S 34) Total) $2 \s 59 
Aas QOS es 8° aa |aog 
| ao \|o 8 | oo \|o O2o|o & 
mo 2 SS} sn ancl cx daha MUIMm 

NUMBER ! 

path IN TTAIY Te HT eye 
PAWN) CAUISOS: 8. S85 eed oo eee oe 352 226 | 214 || 191 126 109 | 161 || 100 105 
Causes affecting the external ear__-..--..----- 3 3 3 1 1 A (| 2 2 | 2 
Causes affecting the middle ear_-_-___.--------- 178 1V7 5)" 112 98 67 55 85 50 57 
Causes producing suppurative condition__| 149 98 94 81 58 49 | 68 40 45 

Causes not producing suppurative condi- | 
COTY RMS a Be a OUP ee pa Ad 29 19 18 12 9 6 17 10 | 12 
+ Alvother'eauses afiecting the middle ear! 72/2 2002 e SCO woah EY heey Sei eee 

HE ge-i4 
Causes affecting the internal ear. -...-.------- 91 59 | 46 61 883] SLs. BOs QL ae a 
Causes affecting the labyrinth. _..._____-- is 5 4 3 3 ahh oo a I Moge! 2 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve-.--.--- 83 54 41 |i, 57, 35 28 26 19 13 
All other causes affecting the internal ear __- Ts See 1 Dineen 3 eM tel afl Sapa 
Combination of different classes of causes--_---- 7 4 4 2 PA een 5 2 4 
Unelassifis ble. causes :as2cc--4-pee pe belne bbe oe 52 73 43 | 49 34. Ho 018 92. by 89. Miie2Bv bays BT 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


BAI CAUSES Sette 2g Ye a 100.0 ||100. 0 100. 0 ||100.0 |/100.0 |100.0 |100.0 ||100.0 {100.0 
Causes affecting the external ear__._.------.--- ry0,0, +B: 4h 0: Slip Os Sales 0: Gy) ha 2e i 2e0 “1.9 
Causes affecting the middle ear____..---_----- 50.6 || 51.8 | 52.3 || 48.7 :|) 538.2 | 50.5 | 52.8 || 50.0 | 54:3 

Causes producing suppurative condition_-__| 42.3 || 43.4 “43.9 a “46.0 “45.0. “42.2. “40.0. “42.9 


Causes not producing suppurative condi- 
LONE ony Geek) ee an eee At See 8.2) 84); 84]) 63 ]| 7.1) 5.5} 10.6 || 10.0 | 11.4 


All-other causes affecting the- middle ear__ 2S Lee Olas Se a es i A ag 
Causes affecting the internal ear______--_.___- 25.9 |) 26.1 | 21.5 || 31.9 || 380.2 | 28.4 | 18.6 || 21.0 | 14.3 
Causes affecting the labyrinth. ___.....-.-| 2.0 |} 22] 1.9/) 164 24/ 18! 25/1) 20] 19 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve--_.____- 23.6 || 23.9 | 19.2.|} 29.8 |) 27.8 | 25.7 | 16.1 || 19.0 | 12.4 
All other causes affecting the internalear___| 0.3 ||__.__- 0.5 OP os seco CU at bie aaa All te = peal paps her 
Combination of different classes of causes-_-_---- hee U8 ae HAE SD RG a A SE PO Tt 3.1 || 2.0 3.8 
Unclassifiable causes ..-...-...--------2---- --|,20.7 |} 19.0 | 22.9 |) 17.8 |}. 14.3 | 20.2 |.24.2 || 25.0 | '25.-7 


1 Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported; exclusive of those for whom 
the cause of deafness was not reported. Persons having both deaf sons and deaf daughters are counted 
twice, once with those reporting deaf sons and again with those reporting deaf daughters, but members 
of this group are counted only once in the ‘‘ Total” columns. 


No pronounced differences between the group reporting a deaf son andthe 
group reporting a deaf daughter are to be found in this table, except that in the 
cases of middle ear affections males appear to have reported more often a son as 
deaf, and females a daughter. . 

The statistics obtained with respect to deaf brothers and sisters and with respect 
to deaf children bear a rather marked resemblance, on the whole, to the facts with 
respect to deaf parents. So far as it is possible to generalize, heredity appears to 
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manifest itself most strongly in deaf-mutism in connection with nonsuppurative 
affections of the middle ear, particularly catarrh, and, to a less extent, colds and 
whooping cough; in certain minor suppurative affections of the middle ear (includ- 
ing, to a certain extent, measles, influenza, disease of the ear, and abscess in the 
head); in affections, excepting malarial fever, involving the labyrinth of the 
internal ear, and possibly including mumps to some extent; in certain affections 
involving the auditory nerve of the internal ear, particularly convulsions, and 
possibly one or two others; and in affections of the external ear. Some of these 
affections are of contagious or infectious character, which may mean, in part, 
a greater tendency of hereditary character from such diseases, and, in part, 
a wider spread of such disease in the same family. From these tables it may be 
seen that the two chief causes of acquired deafness—meningitis and scarlet fever— 
appear to be relatively little subject to the effects of heredity. Likewise, brain 
fever, a kindred disorder to meningitis, and paralysis seem only slightly involved. 

In attempting to make a determination of the sex through which particular 
diseases causing deafness are transmitted, it is necessary to proceed with extreme 
caution, and whatever findings appear must be considered as purely tentative. 
By combining or correlating the results as to the predominant sex involved 
in the three classes of relatives considered, parents, brothers or sisters, and chil- 
dren—that is, by ascertaining whether there has been involved a father or a 
mother, a brother or a sister, or a son or a daughter—for each of the general 
types of disorders concerned, and with allowance for possible proneness of male 
and female deaf-mutes to particular diseases, it appears that, so far as any 
hereditary proclivities are disclosed, affections of the middle ear, both suppura- 
tive and nonsuppurative, are more likely to be transmitted through females, 
with the probable exception of scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, and in- 
fluenza; and that causes involving the internal ear, including both diseases of 
the labyrinth and diseases of the auditory nerve, are more likely to be trans- 
mitted through males, with the exception, probably, of paralysis and convulsions. 
Whether, as a matter of fact, the transmission of deafness from particular diseases 
is facilitated through one sex rather than through the other, or just how much 
significance actually attaches to the present findings, we are in little position as 
yet to determine. 

Deafness of hereditary character forms a very considerable portion of all deaf- 
ness, constituting in itself a serious problem. It is well known that there are 
certain families deeply affected with this affliction, which may pass from genera- 
tion to generation, operating not only in a direct line but in indirect or collateral - 
lines as well. The exact nature of hereditary deafness and the processes through 
which it acts are alike largely hidden from our present knowledge. Perhaps to 
some extent such deafness may be of particular forms or may manifest itself in 
particular disorders. Perhaps the main factors involved are, not so much the 
immediate or direct transmission of deafness itself, but rather the passing on of 
some special defect or infirmity, especially some anomaly of the auditory organs 
or of the nervous system, or of a certain predisposition in the existence of an 
abnormal physical condition affecting in some manner the organs of hearing and 
sooner or later leading to deafness, or of a tendency to some disease of which deaf- 
ness is but a result or symptom. The whole question of the connection between 
deafness and heredity is a large one, and opens up a wide field both to medical 
science and to eugenics. Doubtless the future will reveal much on the subject. 

Akin to, or perhaps rather a part of, the question of the effect of heredity upon 
deafness is that of the effect thereupon of consanguineous marriages, This effect 
is revealed in some measure by the extent to which persons with deaf relatives 
have parents who are cousins. 
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Table 90 gives for all deaf-mutes reporting as to relationship of parents, includ- 
ing the congenitally deaf, the distribution according to whether parents are first: 
cousins or not, with the number and percentage having one or both parents deaf, 
the number and percentage having deaf brothers or sisters, and the number and 
percentage having deaf children. 


TaBLE 90.—-Derar-mMuTES REPORTING AS TO RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS, CLASSI- 
FIED ACCORDING TO HEARING OF PARENTS, OF BROTHERS OR SISTERS, AND 
oF CHILDREN, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES 
REPORTING AS 
TO RELATION- |} PARENTS FIRST PARENTS NOT FIRST 
SHIP AND || COUSINS COUSINS 
HEARING OF || 
PARENTS 
HEARING OF PARENTS, BROTHERS OR | 
SISTERS, AND CHILDREN “Al ewer ; Z 
Per || Per Per 
Per Per 
Total. | cent cent cent 
num- | distri-|| N2™- | distri-| Ce@t | NUm- | gistri-| cent 
| ber of ber of 
ber Due sh bu- | total bu- | total 
tion tion tion 
ae Srey ean aoe a A m en \ 
Deaf-mutes reporting hearing of 
Warns, Total. es ee aoe 2 33, 186 | 100.0 1, 247 | 100.0 3.8 | 31, 939 | 100.0 96, 2 
Reporting one or both parents deaf-_______- 1 070 3.2 33 2.6 hal 1, 037 3.2 Ie 96.9 
_ Neither parent reported deaf___..__.______- 32,116 | 96.8 || 1,214) 97.4 3.8 | 30,902 | 96.8; 96.2 
Deaf-mutes reporting brothers or 
SISUETS, TOUALy Wet mule gly eu ae eS 30, 512 | 100.0 || 1,204 | 100.0 3.9: | 29,308 | 100.0; 96.1 
Reporting deaf brothers or sisters__-.--.--.- 7,685 | 25.0 671 | 55.7 8.8} 6,964} 23.8) 91.2 
Reporting brothers or sisters, but not deaf_} 22,877 | 75.0 533 | 44.3 2322) 34a ale Oneal ale 
| | 
Deaf-mutes reporting children, total_| 8,154 | 100.0 | 290 | 100.0 3.6 | 7,864 | 100.0] 96.4 
Reporting deaf children____.___-__._______. 669 | 8.2 28 9.7 4,2 641 8.2] 95.8 
Reporting children, but not deaf__..______- 7,485 | 91.8 262 | 90.3 3.5) 7,228 | 988 | '96.5 


There is a much larger proportion of deaf brothers or sisters in the case of 
consanguineous marriages than in the case of nonconsanguineous marriages, or 
55.7 per cent, as against 23.8 per cent. For the deaf-mutes reporting children 
there is a slightly larger proportion of deaf children in the one case than in the 
other, or 9.7 per cent, as against 8.2 per cent. The proportion, however, having 
one or both parents deaf is a little greater in the case of nonconsanguineous 
marriages than in the case of consanguineous marriages, or 3.2 per cent, as 
against 2.6 per cent. The proportion of deaf-mutes having deaf brothers or 
sisters and also having parents who are cousins is almost four times as great as 
the proportion for those not having deaf brothers or sisters, or 8.8 per cent as 
against 2.3 per cent. The corresponding proportions for deaf children are 4.2 
per cent and 3.5 per cent. The corresponding proportions reporting a deaf 
parent are 3.1 per cent and 3.8 per cent,” a reversal of the previous order. On 
the surface, deafness, or the tendency to deafness, appears to have been inherited 
to a greater extent from consanguineous parents when these parents were not 
themselves deaf. But it is probable that this inconsistency is partly explained 
by incomplete reporting as to the deafness of parents. The slight difference 
in the percentages for deafness in children may perhaps be explained on like 
grounds.’ 


47 Statistics not here included show that among those with both parents deaf the proportion having 
parents first cousins is 1 per cent, or 7 out of 700. 

Of children of consanguineous marriages, both partners being deaf, the proportion likewise deaf is 30 
per cent. E.A. Fay, Marriages of the Deaf, 1898. 
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Table 91 gives, for the several race and nativity groups, the number and the 
proportion of deaf-mutes reporting parents to be first cousins. 


NATIVITY, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
Rocamoninie OF PARENTS, FOR THE UNITED SraTes: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES las 
REPORTING AS PARENTS NOT 
TO RELATIONSHIP || PARENTS FIRST COUSINS — pipgr COUSINS 
OF PARENTS | 
RACE AND NATIVITY mi aon ioe 
| Per 
Total Per cent \Per cent | Per cent 
shania a distri- Number, distri- | cent of | Number | dis- 
| bution | bution | total | tribu- 
| tion 
3 Mal ii! a6 | phe Beit Miia tools Pash | . 
ATT CTASSESS So. Si es tee bunk yaa 33, 299 100. 0 1, 271 100. 0 | 3.8 32, 028 100. 0 
White._ Pays Spe S18 9 eo RAN Ss Ul Ll Pe Neri 31, 813 95.5 1,221 | 96. 1 3.8 30, 592 95. 5 
INOELVG cu: SOE Le ee 29,319 | 88.0 120 88.1 3.8 28, 199 88. 0 
wioreign-porn... 0 ae 2,494 | 7.5 101 7.9 4.0 2, 393 7.5 
ING REO UE Se La ER) Sees Me ac 1,379 4.1 47 Seif 3.4 Tan 4,2 
Other COLOTEC en we es ne Nc 107 0.3 3 0.2 2.8 104 0.3 


The proportion reporting parents to be first cousins, for deaf-mutes as a whole, 
is 3.8 per cent 4*—a proportion probably much in excess of that for the general 
population. The proportion is highest for foreign-born whites, or 4 per cent. 
The proportion for native whites is 3.8 per cent, for negroes 3.4 per cent, and 

r ‘‘Other colored,” 2.8 per cent. The reasons for these differences among the 
several groups are not entirely clear. The high percentage for foreign-born 
whites may be attributed in part to their tendency toward urban life, with con- 
sequent greater opportunity to marry into their particular national group or 
family group. 

In Table 92 are given the number and the percentage distribution of deaf- 
mutes, by age at which hearing was lost, according to the relationship of parents. 

When parents are first cousins, the proportion for congenital deafness is 61.2 
per cent, and the proportion for adventitious deafness is 38.8 per cent. When 
the parents are not first cousins, the proportions are almost exactly reversed, or. 
37.3 per cent for congenital deafness and 62.7 per cent for adventitious. This. 
relation is practically maintained between the two groups in all the different 
ages for the occurrence of deafness. It is also to be observed that the percentage 
of congenital deafness in which consanguineous marriages are involved is 6.1 
per cent, whereas, as we have just seen (Table 90), the proportion of all deaf- 
ness in which such marriages are involved is only 3.8 per cent. From these 
considerations there is decided evidence of a connection between congenital deaf- 
ness and the deafness of children of consanguineous marriages, both doubtless. 


49 In schools for the deaf the proportion of pupils having parents who are cousins ranges from 3 per cent 
to 9 per cent, and occasionally as high as 19 per cent. 

60 The proportion of marriages in the general population which are consanguineous does not average 
over 1 per cent. It varies from 0.5 per cent to 5 per cent, the latter proportion being found only in isolated 
sections. If consanguineous marriages include those of both first and second cousins, the proportion is 
probably between 2 per cent and 2.5 per cent. Consanguineous marriages are relatively decreasing in- 
the United States.- See G. B. L. Arner, Consanguineous, Marriages, 1908. See also Reference 
Handbook of the Medical Sciences, ed, 1928, iii., p. 432. 
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involving hereditary factors in greater or less degree. Further suggestion of 
this is found in Table 98, showing the correlation of congenital deafness with 
relationship of parents. The results here may be somewhat affected by the 
smallness of the figures. 


TaBLE 92.—DeEar-mMuTEs By AGE WHEN HEARING Was Lost, CLASSIFIED 
AccORDING TO RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS, FOR THE UNITED States: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


NUMBER PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 
Not N oh 
AGE WHEN HEARING WAS ‘ report- report- 
31> Lost Parents pane ing as Parents P preral ing as 
Total first first torela- |} Total first first to rela- 
cousins édlisins tion- cousins cousins tion- 
ship of ship of 
parents parents. 

, AiMages Te0L eeu tte) 35,026 || 1,271} 32,028 | 1,727 100.0 || 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 

Deafness congenital__--..--- 13, 513 «778 11, 954 781 38.6 61.2 37.3 45.2 

Deafness acquired 1_...__-- | 21,518 493 | 20,074] 946 61.4 38.8) 627) 54.8 

At age of— 

*. Less than 10 years -.--.-- 20, 595 465 19, 427 703 58. 8 36.6 60. 7 40. 7 
Less than 1 year____.-- 2, 802 63 2,690 49 8.0 5. 0 8.4 2.8 
eVOOP ee a2: oso eis aoe 3, 973 - 101 3, 784 88 13 7.9 11.8 5.1 
2 GOVe tears foo: 2s ee 9, 226 213 8, 755 258 26.3 16.8 273 14.9 
5 to 9 years. -_--=.----- 38, 516 64 3, 328 124 10.0 5.0 10.4 UZ 

‘. Infancy «and © child- 

oe hood#22veee 4 Us) 1,078 24 870 | -. 184 Sek 1.9 | 2Na 10.7 

Y'!10 years or Over_-_.-___-_- 250 6 232, em 12 0.7 | 0.5 0.7 O20 

At age not reported_______- 668 22 415 231 1.9 17 3 13. 4 

Hi } j 1 


=f Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
* Exact age not reported. 


TaBLe 93.—Dear-mutTES REPORTED AS CONGENITALLY Dar OR OTHERWISE, 
_ CiassirigD ACCORDING TO RELATIONSHIP AND DEAFNESS OF PARENTS, FOR 
- THE UNITED StaTEs: 1920 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


DEAF-MUTES REPORTING|| | 
AS TO RELATIONSHIP PARENTS FIRST PARENTS NOT FIRST 
if pA AND HEARING OF COUSINS COUSINS 
Cs PARENTS 
One or both One or both | One or both 
parents deaf parents deaf | parents deaf 
Total Per || Total || Per,,|. Total. || . Per 
-_Num-} cent Num-| cent || Num- , cent 
ber of ber of ber of 
total | total | total 
ooh Gi at Aa Ral een 83, 186 || 1,070 | 3.2 ||.1,247']/ 33 | 2.6] 31,939 || 1,037 | ,3.2 
Reported as congenitally deaf....| 12,668 || 651 | 5.1 || 758 20| 2.6| 11,910] 631! 5.3 
Nat reported as congenitally deaf_| 20,518 419 OY, 489 13 2.7 | 20,029 || 406 2.0 
4 t Hy *. i | | | 


“In Table 94 are shown the number and the percentage distribution of deaf- 
mutes, and of males and females separately, for the principal causes of acquired 
deafness according to relationship of parents. | 
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TABLE 94.— DrEar-MUTES BY SEX AND Reporten Causn or DEAPNESS, CLAsSsI- 


ne ACCORDING TO RELATIONSHIP OF PaRENTs, FoR THE UNITED Srarss: 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special sehedules] 


; suet fee] ee es yea iyi Len 
BOTH SEXES | MALE FEMALE 

3) 34 le Pes aia 

REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS P| 4 a | a 4 a8 & a a 

Total |) 23) 23 lrotar) 3/23 |vota| 23 | 28 

2B; fe 23} Be | 23| 2s 

g a oS 3 2 
a | ae ia | ae ya | ie 
NUMBER 
Ml} chases entaoreeh 35, 026 ||1, 271 {32,028 19, 166 | 654 |17, 582 [15,860 |) 617 |14, 446 
Causes affecting the external ear_._..__- ey eaten 73 pe Bee 58 
Causes affecting the middle ear_________ 8, 290 207 | 7, 874 || 4, 374 111 | 4,165 | 3,916 96 | 3, 709 
Causes producing suppurative con- 

VPC) 0VS'2 jeepers ets 8 page aye SY a ' 6, 682 165 | 6, 346 |} 3, 567 90 | 3,401 | 3,115 75 | 2,945 
Searlet fever o-oo ok 3, 346 58 | 3,186 || 1, 809 30 | 1,735 | 1, 537 28 | 1,451 
BVieasT este Ugh big 2 EN Bae” Time | 1, 083 27 | 1, 036 552 || 20 524 531 || 7 512 
iDiseaselof the vear 25 2 ENS 464 |; 18 441 |t 249 8 239 215 10 202 
Abscess in the head__.-.-.__.___._._- 446 26 415 226 || 14 209 220 |}. 12 206 
Diphtheria Mosse she Bae Bee ee tt 319 13 297 166 7 156 153 6 141 
IP NeUMIONIA fase hes se ee ae 295 6 278 172 4 165 123 2 113 
Influenzai(grippeye 26 2 WS we es 151 3 143 80 || 2 75 71 1 68 
PAT Ot ROR Mt ae AS se NS eng 578 |) 14 550 313 5 298-| 265, 9} 252 

Causes not producing suppurative | 
COnGITION eee Se eV a oe 1,589 |} 41} 1,510 796 || 20 754 793 
Whooping cough ie: sive ya eee 636 |} 17 603 298 6 280 338 
OEY 821) 6 Giga ya) Aeon eee SY dae ST Tia a 273 | 3 265 Je ea 140 130 | 
SOLAS EA US Pe SA ARE ier ae Ne 263 || D 250 141 4 133 122 
PANY other’ ae ce Ser ie ia than Pa 417 16 392 214 10 201 203 
All other causes affecting the middle | 
eh np Taae se R I BEB AgNO eo AN Bo ula 19 i 18 ti i 10 8 
Causes affecting the internal ear_______- 6, 429 | 100 6,196 |) 3, 815 58 | 3,669 | 2,614 
Causes affecting the labyrinth_______- 372 6 356 214 4 202, 158 
Malarial fever and quinine. _______- 162 |} 4 155 90 2 85 72 
VEU Sg) ate (CI es ees eee 159 2 153 100 2 96 59 
PNM Co HAY sy pet Ee gh einen ere Er Se a Bilis Sores 48 V7 ait Seach 21 27 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve-_-_-| 5, 976 92 | 5, 762 |} 3, 551 52 |.3,420 | 2,425 
WECDINZIEIS See ee ever mem Man ie 3) 237 33 | 3,143 || 1,913 25 | 1,849 | 1,324 
Bratr fever fo soe ae ay 1, 314 18 | 1, 269 848 Il 819 466 
FEY DHOIGVO Ver ee ees ee 642 20 602 H 365 df 343 277 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis_.___- 236 4 229 120 2 116 116 
Conwulsions.4..2 22 202 2) 2 L230 9 217 119 1 116 111 || 
SAN HO GTO ie ete ees eee nt) Geet nla 317 8 302 | 186 6 Wis 131 
All other causes affecting the internal 
CHE) aggah RUSE aI ARE Dah A PR kt SIGS paeeetes 2 78 50 2 47 31 
Combination of different classes of 
CATISOS reeds loch 8 ae Ome at 268 | 6 257 166 3 158 102 
Uncelassifiable causes_..........--------- 17, 418 878 |15, 606 || 9, 453 452 | 8,503 | 7, 965 
Wongenital er ee beers we RTE So 13, 513 776 |11, 958 || 7, 282 392 | 6,467 | 6, 231 
Malis;and blawss 2.22. ee ee ys W774 30 | 1,111 662 19 622 515 
PCOIDOIG 2 8 wae etapa yng tee Lk 162 3 150 98 2 88 64 
THO UNO cat Soe ey hee a eer ee 2, 566 69 | 2,387 || 1,411 39 | 1,326 | I, 155 
Cause unknown or not reported___._-__} 2,489 79 | 1,967 |} 1, 285 | 29 | 1,017 | 1,204 
i 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLE 94.—Derar-mutTes BY Sex AND Reporrep CavusE or DEAFNESS, CLASSI- 
prep ACCORDING TO RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


1920—Continued _ 


[Figures include only deaf-mutes returning special schedules] 


BOTH SEXES MALE FEMALE 
pat an aN i | 
2.1.38 (2,1 34 2 | 38 
REPORTED CAUSE OF DEAFNESS ag me ia q os ie A nee 
234 | 28 Total) $3 | 28 |Total) 43) 98 
PB. 48 £3| &3 BS) os 
3S Coe at oa we 2 3S Sh 
a Wr Ay Rai Qu Aas 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 2 
PTIECATISCOS et. pre ee esr scan ee ke 100. 0 {100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |/100.0 | 100.0 
‘Causes affecting the external ear--_------ OW 0. 2 ONTO 0. 4 0.7 Ooh eae, 0.7 
‘Causes affecting the middle ear-—_.----- 43.6 || 49.8 | 43.5 || 41.2 47.6 | 41.2] 46.5) 52.5 | 46.3 
Causes producing suppurative condi- | 
HUOyche ©: Ch aS MA CICA es Rae Soul |) SOW Sond Souk Ml SSO Lao ee Naot aay Ol pokobe® 
Scarlet ewer OS OI) UOMO a1) HAG) ite O07. Oe te? VEL WZ PTD MAR NA. St ABEL 
ENE cle seme ac es ent oe leg dl Deh 6.5 &. 7 i> -5e2 8.6 5. 2 6.3 3.8 6.4 
Diseasevor the é6ar ere ee 2.4 || 4.3 2.4 |) 2.3 3.4 2.4 2. 6 5.5 2. 5 
mbseessian: the hea@dou. 2) 2 se 28 2.3 6.3 2.3 | 2: 6.0 eh 2.6 6.6 2.6 
ihe ria toi. 2) ey CAN ee Le Gel aed 1.6 1.6 3. 0 1.5 1.8 3.3 1.8 
PAGE T oh ey TNE. Perec ek A De 1.6 1.4 1.5 | 1.6 Teds 1.6 1.3 1.1 1.4 
Enfinenza erippe)a  — 22-242.4 2h —- 0.8 0.7 0.8} 6.8 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.54 0.8 
IAS Obes Ve Cr Ee eo 3. 0 3.4 3.0 | 3.0 al 3. 0 ai 4.9 Su 
Causes not producing suppurative | | 
COMURELONI IE el) eeb a SOR Fa | 84 9.9 8.3 %OO 8.6 T3 9.4 || 11.5 9.4 . 
Whooping cough... 2.4. 4 -__- Wri Qusiolvcas | 343; 2.8 || 2.6 2.8 4,0 6.0 4.0 
Ca Gain Soyer ee See eT S oe Ie a | bea 0.7 1S Tires Fh hee ee 1.4 5) 1.6 1.6 
Pelgladeoecel yh trp ie os 2 eee te rls L4q. 2.2 1.4 1.3 by 1.3 1.4 0.5 1185 
PN igemerctl nue hens Lede lel) ae) Ae 2, 2 3.8 2.2 2.0 4.3 2.0 2.4 pAb 2.4 
All other causes affecting the middle | 
CUR Or ent ee eee se ce stele Slee ere): 0. 2 0. 1 0. 1 0.4 Geb OF kee 0. 1 
Causes affecting the internal ear-_-_----_-_ 33.8 || 24.0} 34.2 3620), 1|(924..92) 36: diols Of 2340) 1.3. 6 
Causes affecting the labyrinth. _.._._. bee (Beh Aude bor De Orble a2, Oo. Tk 42) Oe (emer Ab ted ale 699 
Malarial fever and quinine_-___-----| 0.9 |} 1.0 0.9 0.8 || 0.9 0.8 OL 90 eel 0.9 
INGoIA See EOS Ek BEL es Se, 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.9 0.9 1.0 Osha eae 0.7 
PROC MOE A. Pe Soe eee ge ae Pena Ig ee 03 OU ie) ae ee 0. 2 ONSU paar 0.3 
Causes affecting the auditory nerve_-; 31.4 || 22.1 | 31.8 SSH O nll Zeki rood Oo alee. Sales AO eos, 
iiemimeitisi. eee. ee veer Jans een 17.0 7.9) 17.4 TSO AOR ale Leese Tony 4.4] 16.2 
BES Me Ver cooks . DOr ies Ny Seeds 6.9 4.3 7.0 8.0 4.7 8.1 feats) 3.8 5. 6 
Dy phoidslevers 28050 ee say 3.4 4.8 ane 3.4 3.0 3.4 $0.83 Tek a2) 
Paralysis or infantile paralysis_____- eZ 1.0 LO line clack 0.9 1.1 1.4 Vaal 1.4 
CON VUISION Se Sei, Rh Br 1,24) 22:32 1,2 Ld 0.4 Tl 3 4.4 ies 
PASTIVOEIOT See ce 2 RLS Reo Aer 18 ys 1.9 | Lt 1.8 2.6 1.8 6 Pa 1.6 
All other causes affecting the internal 
ODT oven et ls rier Le eis A BON 4 0. 5 0.4 i OND 0.9 0.5 UY Et ee ee 0.4 
| i 
Combination of different classes of | | 
CAMISCS Meee cee ee ene oe Ae See ciate 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.3 436 den 1.6 Nays 
Wmelassifiable’ causes... .~ 255.625.222.426 20oni 24.0 20.2 20.5 || 25:8 20; 2 20.6 || 23.0 20. 1 
Rallstandiblows. 225220) 2o5- 20. Jel 2 6. 2 Us?) 6.1 6::2 8.2 6. 2 6.1 6.0 6.1 
EXCOL OI eee on oe Mg OS se US ath 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.5 0.8 
PANTING TD Crewe ere LCP Rewe 146 Ne AP ee aoe oo 13.5 || 16.6 13.2 13.3} 160%} 13d 13.7 || 16.4 13.3 


1 Includes those for whom the relationship of parents was not reported. 
_ ? Based upon the number reporting the cause of deafness, including those for whoin the age when hear- 
ing was lost was not reported, but exclusive of those congenitally deaf. 
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Consanguineous marriages, so far as deaf offspring are involved, seem on the 
whole to affect the middle ear to a greater extent and the internal and the external 
ear to a less extent than do nonconsanguineous marriages, the respective propor- 
tions for the middle ear being 49.8 per cent and 43.5 per cent, for the internal 
ear 24 per cent and 34.2 per cent, and for the external ear 0.2 per cent and 0.7 
per cent. Particular disorders which show larger proportions in the case of 
parents who are cousins than in the case where parents are not cousins are measles, 
disease of the ear, abscess in the head, diphtheria, whooping cough, malarial 
fever, typhoid fever, convulsions, and falls and blows. Among males added 
disorders are pneumonia, influenza, and colds, but with the omission of whoop- 
ing cough, typhoid fever, and convulsions. Among females there are no added 
disorders, but measles and falls and blows are not included. The most pronounced 
excess when parents are related is for abscess in the head, diphtheria, convulsions, 
and disease of the ear. It is gratifying once more to discover that the two 
dread causes of deafness, scarlet fever and meningitis, are relatively little influ- 
enced by consanguineous marriages. 

On the whole, there seems to be but limited correspondence in causes between 
the hereditary predisposition to deaf-mutism where there are deaf parents (see 
Table 84) and where parents are cousins. Parallel tendencies, so far as they 
appear, are most in evidence with respect to pneumonia, measles, disease of he 
ear, scarlet fever, brain fever, and convulsions. 

The foregoing findings as to the connection of deafness and comma 
marriages are specific instances of a law of wide application, namely, that a given 
strain or defect is much more likely to appear in the offspring of parents who are 
related, both possibly possessing the same latent tendency. In the blood rela- 
tionship of parents are intensified the possibilities of the perpetuation of the 
characteristics of a parent or of a family predisposition. As with the relation 
of heredity in general to deafness, much remains yet to be discovered, through 
study of individual cases, concerning the effects of consanguineous marriages in 
the matter of deafness. 


BLIND DEAF-MUTES 


According to the special schedules returned, there are 169 blind deaf-mutes 
jn the United States.*| Figures for these are included in the preceding tables, 
but separate presentation is also given in Table 100 (p. 158), which shows their 
distribution in detail. 

In the East North Central division there are 50 blind deaf-mutes; in the Middle 
Atlantic, 30; in the West North Central, 26; in the South Atlantic, 25; in the 
West South Central, 13; in the New England, 12; in the East South Central, 9; 
in the Pacific, 3; and in the Mountain, 1. In New York there are 20; in Wiscon- 
sin, 16; in Ohio and Illinois each, 13; and in Missouri, 11. Of the blind deaf- 
mutes, 79 are male and 90 female. There are 159 white and 10 colored. Of the 
whites, 150 are native; of the colored, 9 are negro. By age, 45 are under 25; 58, 
from 25 to 49; 43, from 50 to 64; and 21, over 64. With 33 blindness was congen- 
ital, and with 88 deafness. Only 7 lost their hearing after 9 years of age, while 
74 lost their sight after that age. In fact, most of the cases are of deaf-mutes 
who later became blind, their blindness having no relation to their deafness. _ 

The main causes of deafness of the blind deaf-mutes, apart from congenital 
deafness, are meningitis and scarlet fever. With the exception of these two 
diseases, and of measles, brain fever, catarrh, abscess in the head, and typhoid 
fever, no specific cause is represented more than once. The noncongenital causes 
of blindness are more varied. Meningitis, cataract, and scarlet fever are the 
leading ones. With the exception of these, and of accidents, brain fever, measles, 
catarrh, glaucoma, corneal ulcer, typhoid fever, and epilepsy, no specific cause 
ig found in more than a single instance. In no case were both parents blind 
deaf-mutes, though in one case both parents were deaf, in two cases one parent 
was blind, and in three cases one parent was deaf—the other parent in all these 
cases being free from blindness and from deafness. Of 159 persons reporting 
brothers or sisters, there are 23 with both blind and deaf brothers or sisters, 23 
with only deaf brothers or sisters, and 6 with only blind brothers or sisters. Of 
21 persons reporting children there are 2 reporting deaf children. In 22 cases 
parents were first cousins. Among males only 12 blind deaf-mutes had ever been 
married, and among females only 9. 


the subject can be given. Many of the original returns of enumerators have proved erroneous. 
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DEAF-MUTE POPULATION 


Taste 95.—DEArF-MUTES FOR WHOM SpEcIAL ScHEDULES WERE RETURNED, 


STATES: 
WHITE 
ALL CLASSES 
DIVISION AND gTATE Total Native 
Both Fe- Both Fe- Both Fe- 
sexes || Male | nate || sexes || Male | male || sexes Male | male 
UNITED STATES_----.-- 35, 026 || 19,166 | 15, 860 || 33, 427 || 18,317 | 15,110 || 30,805 || 16,825 | 13, 980 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 
New England-_-_____-__- 2, 655 1, 447 1, 208 2, 646 1, 441 1, 205 2, 266 1, 220 1, 046 
Middle Atlantic__._..__ 6, 952 8, 825 3, 127 6, 859 3,770 | 3, 089 6, 070 3, 337 2, 733 
East North Central_.__| 8, 874 4, 936 3, 938 8, 747 4, 868 3, 879 7, 951 4,414 3, 537 
West North Central...| 4,638 || 2,546 | 2,092 |} 4,552 || 2,494 | 2,058 | 4,221 | 2,312 1,909 
South Atlantic___.-___- 4,102 2, 230 1, 872 3, 408 1, 873 1, 535 3, 345 1, 829 1, 516 
East South Central....| 2,605 || 1,365 | 1,240 || 2,298 |) 1,198 | 1,100 | 2,283 |) 1,191 | 1,092 
West South Central____| 2,680 1, 421 1, 259 2, 4388 1, 297 1, 141 2, 408 1, 280 1, 128 
Mountains sweu aries 924 519 405 905 508 397 843 462 381 
PACli CHS o.wnmunLe, seus 1, 596 877 719 1, 574 868 706 1, 418 780 638 
NEW ENGLAND: 
BVO si mi Gee ese ene eran ie 354 || 209 145 354 209 145 309 182 127 
New Hampshire... ...-- 131 72 59 130 71 59 106 55 51 
Mermontiee peewee 124 59 65 124 59 65 109 48 61 
Massachusetts... .....-- STEN Tes 639 || 1,371 734 637 || 1,168 620 548 
Rhode Island.-..-_---- 166 83 83 165 83 82 131 68 63 
Connecticut_...._____-- 503 286 217 502 285 217 443 247 196 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
iNew orkem cones ae Med 3,379 || 1,861 | 1,518 |) 3,342 || 1,840] 1,502 || 2,827 |) 1,563 | 1, 264 
New Jersey--.---------- 751 432, |... 319 734 423 311 655 379 276 
Pennsylvania.-_..--__- 2, 822 1, 5382 1, 290 2, 783 1, 507 1, 276 2, 588 1, 395 1, 193 
East NoRtTH CENTRAL: y 
Ohio. Seay a eb 2, 161 1, 285 876 || 2,107 || 1, 252 855 || 1,975 || 1,176 799 
AGIA TA pose ee de 1, 266 646 620 1, 245 638 607 1, 212 620 592 
THiMOISE AE reed Sok 2, 517 1, 404 1,113 2, 486 1, 389 1, 097 2, 259 1, 260 999 
NGichizame eee sees 1, 536 839 697 1, 520 832 688 1, 310 711 599 
WISCONSIN A Nae ee 1, 394 || 762 632 || 1,389 757 632 1,195 647 548 
West NortH CENTRAL: | 
Minnesota. 235. 2-- 22 846 | 470 376 839 467 372 714 396 318 
TOW Se se ele ee ess 856 || 446 410 855 445 410 810 418 392 
IWASSOUTIA = eet a eee 1, 310 726 584 1, 269 702 567 MW asyih 685 552 
North Dakota___.-.---- 207 $8 109 204 96 108 181 88 93 
South Dakota... 2--.- 231 131 100 217 120 97 181 100 81 
ING Draskd a say ese ee 472 287 185 466 283 183 494 257 167 
HKANGAS eed Mele NCE REA 716 388 328 702 381 321 674 368 306 
SoutH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware. Lost oases 7 14 13 24 13 ul 23 12 ll 
Weary angen eee aes 524 || 289 235 485 270 215 458 251 207 
District of Columbia. -- 259 152 107 245 143 102 228 131 97 
Wirginiawaeccesen ere 752 385 367 563 282 281 558 279 279 
West Virginia__-_....-- 485 261 224 476 256 220 469 252 217 
North Carolina... --_-- 841 | 482 359 643 377 266 642 376 266 
South Carolina______.-- 277 140 137 204 106 98 204 106 98 
Georgian) ee sess 675 361 314 552 305 247 550 304 246 
Mloridgete se eee 262 || 146 116 216 121 95 213 118 95 
East SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Kentuckye sae auc 949 |) 491 458 900 465 435 892 463 429 
Monnessee eens a eee 765 408 357 702 372 330 698 370 328 
IN GH Oh ac tevig Gl pues spe 548 282 266 |) 442 229 213 439 226 213 
Mississippi. ..2020L.-- 343 184 159 254 132 122 254 132 122 
West SouTtH CENTRAL: 
teense ae z Ppa 550 286 264 || 508 264 244 506 262 244 
Wouisigna ss eee 523 274 249 455 240 215 449 236 213 
Oklahomans sw eee 365 201 164 342 190 152 338 189 149 
Marcas Wiki ay Vee nea 1, 242 660 582 1, 133 603 530 1,115 593 522 
MOUNTAIN 
Montana: 1222 sou 128 79 49 121 73 48 110 64 46 
Tdaho. tac ee aS 102 50 52 101 49 52 94 45 49 
Wiyominge 2! sete 18 15 3 18 15 3 16 13 3 
Coloradolee Sees 299 170 129 294 || 167 127 276 155 121 
New Mexico-.-.------- 102 52 50 || 98 || 52 46 90 45 45 
IATIZON A ee eee de 62 38 24 61 37 24 56 33 23 
sl 6 Waclst te We Ae RRS tes 200 108 ‘92 199 108 91 188 100 88 
ING WAG a uate tee ceo ee 13 | a 6 13 7 6 13 ff 6 
PACIFIC: 
Washington2..2--22---- 471 255 216 463 || 252 211 428 234 194 
Orcson... sak eee 265 142 123 263 || 142 121 239 128 111 
@alifornias 2 ee eweece 860 480 380 848 474 374 751 418 333 


1 Includes for the United States 96 Indians and 16 “¢Other colored,’’ chiefly Chinese and J apanese. 
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‘CLASSIFIED AccorDING TO Rack, Nativity, AND Sex, By Divisions AND 
1920 | 


WHITE—Ccon. COLORED 
DIVISION AND STATE Foreign-born Total Negro | Other colored ! 
| 
Both Fe- | Both Fe- || Both Fe- | Both Fe- 
sexes || @ale/ mate | sexes || M@l¢| male || sexes || M@!¢| mate | sexes || M!€|mate 
UNITED STATES....-- 2, 622 |/1,492 |1,180./1, 599 || 849 750 ||1, 487 786 701 112 63 49 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 
New England---._----/ 380 221 | 159 9 6 3 9 6 Fe eee eee A ees 
Middle Atlantic_____- 789 433 356 93 | 55 38 87 52 | 35 6 3 3 
East North CentraL.-| 796 454) 342 127 68 59 116 60 56 11 8 3 
West North Central__; 331 182 | 149 86 | o2 34 59 35 24 27 17 10 
South Atlantic. _____- 63 44 19 694 357 | 337 688 852 | 336 6 | 5 1 
East South Central... 15 fi; 8 307 167 140 298 162 186 9 5 4 
West South Central_- 30 17 13 242 124 118 222 115 107 20 || 9 1l 
Mountain. i.6_..2...4 62 46} 16} 19|| ‘11 8 1 rh Pees ee 18 || 10 8 
Pacific.) 82... .186 |) PSs] gsi 22 9] 13 7 Bp -dofiod MANET 9 
-NEW ENGLAND: H | 
OC aa ee a 45 27 1S aOR ee BE | ean ea le [=~ Seta septal -wee'y|-- 22 
New Hampshire--_---- 24 16 8 1 || dg ete Jes 1 il eee Ppa S| YE Ne 
Vermont. . 2 nr... -.2 15 il 7 ene pe ae? | ee Se OS lg FA ET YN TY ER 
Massachusetts__--..-- 203 114 89 6 4 2 6 4 | pu Fe en ir | I SWS Re 
Rhode Islande__-- 222s 34 15 19 1 | ee Ps 1 pa Ok Seercets Ug ee PSI MIEN s Wiles ea 
Connecticut_____----- 59 38 21 1 i Gof SEs, 1 Di Sa eee 4 nett ae See lat ae 
‘MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Newsy ork.2232.21--L 515 ht 238 37 ||, 321 16 34 || 20: 14 3 1 2 
New Jersey_-2.------- 79 44 35 17 9 8 17 9 po eng | biter Ut en 
Pennsylvania___._..---| 195 112 83 1. 39 25 14 36 23 13 3 2 1 
East NoRTH CENTRAL: 
Oop tee 132 76 56 54 33 21 52 32 20 2 iL 1 
Indiana 2 ge ee 33 18 15 21 8 13 21 8 LB tee Sl eee ee 2h 
TRY X63 € palpate. OO seins an 227 129 98 31 15 16 31 1a} rae (hf Pe Y ey ce 
VERGE Ty: Ope LU 210 121 89 16 7 9 10 3 Us 6 4 2 
Waseonsin' is se ols 194 110 84 5 Saf pshones Lance 2 |i PA ese eles ee 3 Sie bee CH 
“WEST NORTH CENTRAL: | \ | 
Minnesota__..-.-..-_-}. 125 71 54. 7 3 4 hh 1 ab eee | 6 2 4 
LOWE SERRE ERE DS 45 27 18 il aly (fe he ae ‘ 1 teal ee eae ell prom ie AN (2 
Missourin re) eee aly 32 17 15 41 || 24 17 40 24 16 da gh hats 1 
North Dakota_-_--.__. 23 8 15 3 2 58 Re pete | Pal eee 3 2 1 
South Dakota--.-....- 36 20 16 14 11 3 eseeepanee | RA: Aas tava cia 8 11 3 
Nebraska. ihe 22 2: 42 26 16 6 || 4 2 3 2 1S} 3 2 1 
bo (Ce pe 28 13 15 | Aare 7 14 7 7 VAksse ie See: 
‘SSouTH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware. i. .- 2s 1 7 yng yeh 8 ae 3 1 2 3 1 ph aaa OE | NS Yee 
prarmlands ce. Le 25 19 8 39 19 |, 20 39 19 QO riyt 23s cet Hes 
District of Columbia_|- 17 12 5 14 9 5.|| 14 9 | 5 ae enna | SEE {beanie 3 
Wirginia 228 te ko aS D By 2} 189 103 86 189 |; 103 SG: etek tal [Pare See 
West Virginia. ._.__- 7 4 3 9 5 4 9 5 heise? Wt ceed Das 
North Carolina_.-.._- 1 pyle 2 Pee 198 105 93 193 101 92 5 4 1 
pouth Carolina oo 2 2 ee ee ways ooo ee 73 34 39 72 33 39 it 1 ay Baeeieee 
Georgia. oes os 2 1 Iai 123 56 67 123 56 (ey fi earMimen||  DN 
SQN Coy 6 bs Ramana AP aa eee Fa 3 Bye ees oe 46 25 21 46 25 PATS (ee pee yy ae Ne ae gl 
East SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Wenuticky fp 222 e 8 2 6 49 26 23 48 26 22 Dy Abas creas 1 
Tennessee. _.-------_- 4 2 2 63 36 27 62 35 27 1 PAS ee 
Alabama st Sees 3 Sikes we ey 106 53 53 102 51 51 4 2 2 
IMGRSISSID DEI oes sme ao say cute Peetu BO 52 37 86 50 36 3 2 ‘1 
‘WEST SOUTH CENTRAL: Geren 
ATKSNSAS bag Lees 2 2) \-mat= ae 42 22 20 |) 40 22) 2 1S Pe eae | 2 
Louisiana__.._..--___. 6 4 2 68 34 34 66 32 34 2 Oy eae 
Oklahoma...........- 4 |) syed 3ibh 23 41 -|) (18 5 St 16 6 
AROXASS-. 2 eet les SPs Ae? 18 |; 10 | 8 109 67 2 108 56 52 i) Pb herbs 
_MOUNTAIN: “A 
WIGHCANA2 hese se. S vial 9 2 7 6 Pee | ee 7 6 | 1 
| EC alee CER ONES ba 7 4 3 1 fe eee | Oe fh eee | 1 Whois. 
Wyoming. ._.--_-_... 2 Pye ee ipa ee A nr a [eS | de Rm | PRT [Eee pS SDS he 
Coloradoys {i222 26 ses 18 12 6 5 3 2 a He te 4 2° 2 
New Mexico__-_------ 8 || 7 1 yal Poe ae Qa eee 2 Ue cele aes es 4 Meoods 4 
TATIZON Ase ones soli 5 4 1 1 BN eee ff a pope | lel AnOL 1 rhe Paes 
UG rene bears 11 8 3 ney NBS wT es IM eo hal PE 1 pbaeen ts 1 
INES EE Sasa MR ed aE ae Ci es ae a na cae |B | | me | se Poe eee | a hase 
‘PACIFIC: | 
Washington. _..__.._- 35 18 17 8 3 5 7A | ee 2 6 3 3 
OTEGON Aerie SS cok y 24 14 10 2) | 2 ee Daieree seis. oe 2 there O} 2 
Catormiase 2-222 97 56 41 12 6 6 5 3 2 a 3} 4 
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DEAF-MUTE POPULATION 


TABLE 96.—DEArF-MUTES FOR WuHom Spectan ScHEDULES WERE RETURNED, 
AND STATES: 


MALE 


15 years of age and over 1 


DIVISION AND STATE Under 
15 
Total . . 
years ' Mar- Wid- | Di- 
of age | Potal Single | ‘ried | owed’| vorced 
UNITED STATES________- | 19, 166 4, 860 14, 306 8,494 5, 075 359 135 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: Tenens ifr iin iy ved 
New England_.._.....---- 1, 447 384 1, 063 648 351 35 10 
Middle Atlantic. ___-..--- 3, 825 1, 032 2, 793 1, 673 976 66 | 11 
East North Central__..._- 4,936 || 1,131 3, 805 2,052} 1,535 115 44 
West North Central ----__- 2, 546 524 2, 022 1,175 750 46 23 
South Atlantie.__._....._- 2, 230 647 1, 583 1,050 477 27 9 | 
East South Central-______- 1, 365 390 975 642 285 21 4 
West South Central______- J, 421 381 1, 040 652 332 24 18 
INGatin Galen 2 Soe ageing 519 141 378 243 119 33 7 
IPSCiiioe yer S Saees ee te ai 877 230 647 _ 859 250 22 9 
NEW ENGLAND: cae RR i abr a 
Vice Ree ie eels. a 209 47 162 89 59 6 4 
New Hampshire---_______ 72 5 67 38 24 Yl eieeeees pt 
MOrmon tition s Sass Sek. 59 14 45 30 10 1 3 
Massachusetts___.._-____- 738 211 527 314 183 19 2 
Rhode Island-_-_-___._-_._- 83 17 66 50 13 A HME Ser 
Gonnecticutee 2. i4. 22s 286 90 196 127 62 3 1 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: | 
INewsriork waite ms V4. Fou S 1, 861 456 1,405 830 511 31 5 
New Jersey--------------- 432 143 289 185 92 6 1 
Pennsylvania. .......__-.- 1, 532 433 1, 099 658 373 29 5 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL: 
OPO ee ER en eS 1, 285 226 1, 059 556 436 34 15 
Jareliania 2625s San 28 ee 2 646 102 544 226 276 18 9 
noisier ko we Ur 1, 404 386 1, 018 572 390 28 12 
Michigan: 2.080020 220 839 225 614 351 238 14 4 
WASCONSIN S| ete ose 762 192 570 347 195 21 4 
West NorRtTH CENTRAL: 4 
Minnesota: #2 25.45)... 22 470 102 368 229 121 7 4 
OW ado. mC TL 2 AN! 446 ae 369 202 144 10 7 
IMbISSOUn Ys 2 24)ae 22 kee 726 133 593 322 245 ll 9 
North Dakota: See. . 98 37 61 50 Lil) 4) be OF aT 
South Dakota_.2222..22-22 131 25 | 106 69 32 3 1 
Nebraska 2 2222 5222-22220: 287 78 209 134 67 bien es 
Kap nsaseweae ow oe Me | 388 1 316 169 130 10 2 
SoutH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware: 4s. cs eko le SS 4 oe 14 8 6B jo2o2 eee 
Manylindie soo. 23. 289 73 216 127 85 2 1 
District of Columbia_-_____ 1524) S21 131 100 ph eee ila! 2 
Mirginian sues bio ye on 385 103 282 197 70 9 3 
West Virginia_.-_.---.___- 261 © 90 171 114 51 : ek eae 
North Carolina. -_-_-.-2___- 482 152 330 232 85 p4qbaw’ 
South Carolina. --_----___- 140 ‘24 116 75 37 he eee 
Georgia se Lot) Boe. oye |. 361 118 243 141 92 5 2 
Wloridas cee We). 2 oe 146 66 | 80 56 22 1 1 
East SoutTH CENTRAL: | : 
PeONUUOCK Ye Cae be ee 5 491 HSS hie 358 241 100 10 2 
Tennessee...) 2522-8: 408 120 | 288 169 102 4 1 
Alabamaess 2 8 ge 282 4) W5 | 207 148 51 3 1 
Whississippl_ £35... Ue. 184 © 62 122 84 32 Goll see 
West SOUTH CENTRAL: | 
WIE ONSAS (3 Pere oe: eS 286 |, 94 | 192 117 66 5 2 
Louisiana... 82... 2k. 274 || 75 199 139 51 4 1 
Oklahonmay Feb. 2 ee 201 | 33 | 168 91 69 2 5 
APOXGS 4 Mee oy Me Re i. 660 ||! 179 481 305 146 13 10 
MOUNTAIN: 1) 
Montana ane 2, souls Loe 79 || 19 60 44 W222) ee 
TGR HE So palo ae ee se 50 | 25 | 25 17 joke ne sl eee 
Wivoming.: . 222 -s22:22enc! 15 | 3 12 6 | 6-\ctsencefelosaellO 
Coloradosu ie ne 2222.c5uh: 170 |. 37 133 69 53 2 5 
New Mexico...2222-.L_._- 52 14 38 28 Rofl ee 2 
ARIZ ORR a Ae ae a eg ig eee 38 13 25 20 AS eet s a Oy 
pala Ge kee AE a a ee 108 4) 29 79 55 23 Aote teS 
INOVGGR 055) 5: G5 a lta a ee 7 || 1 6 4 2 \eeecceeclescano bh 
PACIFIC: | 
Washington. 2.2 sehen) = 255 || 75 | 180 115 59 3 1 
Onegone ad. . 5 82>) Boale eu 142 33 | 109 59 45 2 3 
California. _ 2g2 us Page 480 |) 122 358 185 146 17 5 


1 Includes 178 males whose age was not reported. 


Marital 
condi- 
tion 
not re- 
ported 


_ 
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CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX AND MaritraAtL Conpition; By DrtIvisions 
1920 


FEMALE 
15 years of age and over? 
VISION AND STATE T 
oe ISION AND STATE Under (‘Marital 
Total r3 : condi- 
years : Mar- Wid- IDA Ml Pie 
of age Total Single ried owed | vorced Spates 
ot re- 
ported 
UNEBD. SPARES. 02.255. 15, 860 4, 255 11, 605 6, 183 4, 486 594 113 229 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: 
New England. _ =... 2. 1, 208 370 838 467 287 63 8 13 
Middle Atlantic_______--- 3,127 834 2, 293 1, 224 883 128 Slee 50 
East North Central-_-_-_-_--=- 3, 938 975 2, 963 1, 333 1, 398 158 34 40 
West North Central ----_- 2, 092 | 465 1, 627 837 669 73 15 | 33 
South Atlantic. __-.._-2- 1, 872 || 558 1, 314 858 381 32 12 | 31 
East South Central_____-- 1, 240 359 881 568 229 46 6 32 
West South Central_____- 1, 259 378 881 518 280 45 ile 21 
WEQUMtAM oP oe 405 127 278 154 103 | 15 2 4 
Pactiien 50 ees po eae 719 189 530 224 256 34 ae 5 
NEW ENGLAND: 
dau lgyin Cur tention) niaenlae S Rieti 145 40 105 |} 55 43 Oateee ers 1 
New Hanipshire---~------ 59 ) 50 27 19 1 Sigs aes 
WANG .05 0105 AOS fe ene. Sear 65 27 38 21 9 5 2 1 
Massachusetts. 2-722. -- 639 210 429 233 151 35 2 8 
Rhode Island ___.._-2-_._-- 83 20 63 42 16 AS hs apnea 1 
Gonmecticout.- 40: ss teste 217.;| 64 153 89 49 12 1 2 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: | 
ING Wincor Ulmer snr he.) 1,518 || 381 etSs7 617 437 64 3 | 16 
ING WEROISC Yc che oe eee 319 | 108 211 101 91 13 1 5 
Pennsghv ania. a4 2.2. 1, 290 | 345 945 506 355 51 4 29 
East NORTH CENTRAL: 
OWT OM Re Ae ae ed re ee a 876 || 163 713 284 369 40 5 15 
ncaa. | Ova seer ne hee 620 || 117 503 205 256 28 9 5 
PUTT ORGY ee as aha 32 ae 1, 113 333 780 381 346 Sif 8 8 
VELCRO AN seem ee ee 697 | 196 501 219 240 31 7 4 
WrSeOisin a jaa vedas Sea. 632 | 166 466 244 187 22 5 8 
West NORTH CENTRAL: | 
INT ESO GA ea eee a ie 376 88 288 164 110 6 3 5 
TOWama eee eee een 410 © 106 304 148 131 18 3 4 
IMIGSS@uby i 2eteser nese oy Ba 584 101 483 235. 209 22 7 10 
IN OnGRD AKOtgae aes) 2 109.) 35 74 61 10 ytd lek Bere Sea 1 
South Dakota - 9 321.2 _- 100 || 25 75 44 27 p Wp) ei lah tt 3 
ING WEOSK de eee ee 185 44 141 73 58 I 3 
ERANSHS Uinta Seger es ne 328 66 wu eae 112 124 18 1 a 
SouTtH ATLANTIC: | 
Weloware lca sie ea 13 || 1 12 6 aa hae che ore on ve noted Ys ge Se 
VESEY lan Gus soe eee 235 || 81 154 73 “igh 7 2 1 
District of Columbia_-__-__- 107 15 92 69 PATE Wneaame el 58 ah 2 
Warsi eboa ae 367 | 98 269 190 62 8 4 5 
WieSt WIP einiace 2 = ae oe 224 | 63 161 92, 51 3 Z 13 
North Carolina... : 5... 359 || 103 256 177 69 4 1 5 
South Carolina___..._..- 137 27 110 76 32 jh tt 1 
CREO GAG! Giese he ee ce 314 120 194 128 56 5 2 3 
NOLO a ee wre ke Sei go ge 2 116 50 66 47 13 4 1 1 
EAst SOUTH CENTRAL: 
EMCO K Vi qe ot eee he 458 | 128 330 220 82 18 3 7 
ADATITIOSSEO ee eee ce ey 98 259 145 85 9 1 19 
Mand Fa Gye WE J; Wy ced ea Me | 266 |; 78 188 130 40 12 2 4 
SeRSY GES ST 0) g) heen aia 159 55 104 73 22 Fi eee aie 2 
West SOUTH CENTRAL: | 
ArkotidaSaus } 2 a 58 2 264 | 85 179 | 96 69 7 1 6 
IPOMISIAN Asan pe a etc e le 249 | 80 169 119 32 9 2 7 
Okiahomase soso ease 164 || 40 124 50 62 is 3 4 
ORAS Se. eos 8h gla Le 582 173 409 253 117 24 11 4 
MOUNTAIN: 
Whom tangas) ao nee ae 49 23 26 15 9 pay eee eR Te ae 
Naaheonniers eco be Benet 52h 23) 29 17 10 int pace ane sd IE pO 
WH iomin gs iuee § ye 2h he 2 3) Heeteeaer es S ja aed eee Bo eee em, Meee eather hte ae Dee 
@oOlgTaAgo. He fe ee oe 129 34 95 46 41 6 15 Se ee ees 
New: Mexico2- 2.225205 50 | 14 36 28 1 ah ea eet ee hee tea 1 
Arizona: peo = eee ee 24 | 10 14 12 Teles se Seay 1 
Witahtiy. ae Bl ee 92 | 23 69 35 28 1 ea Ns 2 
IWOVAC a Se eres ree Claes os 6 1 4 Tey een eee ae 
PAcirIic: 
Washing tonese. 2 sos 8 216 66 150 67 67 12 3 iD 
TOON ac tae oy tS 123 28 95 36 51 4 3 1 
@aliformiass€ = 2.32.2. 380 95 285 121 138 18 5 3 
i 


4 Includes 187 females whose age was not reported. 
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DIVISION AND STATE 


UNITED STATES_.- 


NEW ENGLAND: 


Vermontue oe 2. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
New: YOrk see os 
New Jersey_..------- 
Pennsylvania__._..-. 

East NORTH CENTRAL: 


DVI OLS Ree wee ene 

Michigan 252208 

IMASCONSINE ssh a 
West NORTH CENTRAL: 


MT SOba 22/22 as 
Moy peti si. ae eee as Ure 


North Dakota____.-- 
South Dakota---____. 
Nebraska____.._-_._- 


NYA torah ats Ole RNa Oy obey 
West Virginia. -____.- 
North Carolina___.-- 
South Carolina Sy cap 


Kentucky. 225-22 wee 
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Mississippi_..---L-2- 


West SoutaH CENTRAL: 
JATKansASo 2 


WV OmLInE 22 ee 


PACIFIC: 


Oregon 228 Aes 


DEAF-MUTE POPULATION 


97.—Dear-mMuTEsS 5 YeEars or AGE AND OveR FOR WHOM SPECIAL: 
STATES= 


HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL 


Having attended special school for the deaf 


Having attended other schools also 


Agegre- 
gate! H i" 
Total [eas es b | ¢g AM tae 
a g 2 ne gv i 
° co = 33 3 3 7 
= so] Sg ok Fe ~ ; 
) as ° aS Cie) 
) Ss > ag a 
Total aa fol Bisa Ss oe 
or? Sic B n& ne ; 
E Sy 3.2 oq ; 
S of & Ss Se, 3 
S a q Qs & 
a i Pp al ay % 
rail) eRe = ate Wer ee | 3 
34, 726 30, 565 4,036 | 3,015 380 138 | 344 159 | 
353 306 38 36 50) pene ame I Wham eS che al ie ey 
131 110 17 13 FR gape ta 1 1 
123 104 |; 20 | Zt S82 Ge 1 | 1 1 r 
1, 368 1, 257 224 | 171 10 4 30 9. |. jf 
166 145 31 | 27 1S ae | 2 1} . 
496 463 81 72 3 i Bia 2 
3, 358 3, 121 401 301 27 9 33 “31 |, 
744 672 86 | 77 3 2 2 2 ib 
2, 794 2, 466 349 270 20 10 | 34 8 
2,145 1, 885 292 215 43 | 17 15 2} 
1, 260 1, 142 145 113 9 | 7 6 10 
2,496 2, 260 373 286 33 | Hi} 40 9 |. 
1, 521 1, 378 219 159 31 8 17 4] 
1, 378 1, 259 213 167 14 4 18 10 
i | 
837 766 103 76 9 SKehs 9 1 
844 782 113 91 5 2 7 8 
1, 298 1, 145 139 | 96 fee 4 19 13 
206 182 28 25 7 Fi! pees st Pelle eee 
226 196 ||’ 30 vif 1 hi pete kk: Rie ne 
471 446 62 | 44 5 5 6 BA i 
716 661 70 | 56 6 3 2 3 
27 TRB Wee ge at HO i A Hats rs dares an ean aa fe gee 
519 454 44 | 34 3) 1] 4 ny 
258 246 75 57 7 | Tf 3 Sik 
745 532 41 | 27 6 if 5 2 
478 408 Al 35 bE neti 4 1 
836 701 28 | 14 8 paired hal cps a? 3 
274 197 | 15 5 rf ei 2 phat 
667 480 | 39 | 28 5 1| hf et ee , 
261 224 16 13 2 Pr Boag neds ale 
| 
938 775 | 61 | 44 vi 3) 2 raat 
754 620 | 43 18 8 PAR 10 mye RO 
541 431 29 13 7 ‘D 1 3 
338 244 23 | 14 Bal Acs ose 9 iat ab! 
| | 
543 472 38 | 27 6 1 ag i 3 
520 396 | 33 19 1 Heb ; 
362 298 | 33 23 Sioeoee se 3 | “be by 
1, 231 1,031 95 61 12 | 6 13 3 
127 108 13 11 5s Bea et pt pat ly 1 
101 91 14 1 OD Seas haere 1 i 1 
18 16 6 3 1 1D) 8 Lee A | eee 
297 271 36 26 Vent aan ss ei ae a 
101 66 5 0 Ye I WS ahem oe he mk 1 1 
62 55 | 3 BS utlotesees Poaceae | Ee 
200 174 | 27 18 7a 4 2 1 
13 13 hue? 1 Lys a ee ee 
468 445 70 52 g 7 2 
264 241 31 20 3 1 6 1 
852 809 141 96 22 6 14 3 


1 Includes 365 persons whose age at enumeration was not reported. 
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ScHEDULES WERE RETURNED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO EDUCATION, BY 
1920 


Peele NOT HAVING ATTENDED | 
HAVING ATTENDED SCHOOL—continued SCHOOL | 
= ae ee i =< ——_ a | 
Having attended ‘special Not having attended special 
school for the deaf—Cont. school for the deaf 
oe Not | 
Having attended no : ; Re- atl | 
other school Having attended— Port-| Re. oe 
Ba A ae ae ine | ort- | as to 
| | & p> Pe % @| & Total || struc-| 28 n0 | edu- 
Hog eS F S 2 | imo] £3 tion eo ric 
Waser ae Bo ro) i a Sc]/ aS at struc- | tion 
| of | 48 | Total!) 3) 3] 8! 88/45 “i tion | 
| AS cenit] 5 3 i. ipa ag ed, ey ome 
Total bos bss pe el a Ae hg bo / 
& 8 A s | a n st oO: } 7) | oO ~ 
BR Sq a [Uae eho} 
ee RS = 2 pooiyg iheies oa 
jar) es E'S | a lige / gs 
ger SST ar == A a a 
25, 831 || “25,484 | 347] 698 /| °511| 44] 12° 61 70-| 3,917 163} 3,754] 244) 
| pa = } 

247 241 6 21 15 oF) 1 3 ial eter 45 a) 2 
88 Sel Bt 5 SAO LE RO Lem ui 20 1 19 g 463 
77 || 74 3 % Bre cl Maal a lope GEES 17 4 13 2| 4 

1, 016 999 17 17 13 2 CB nee 96 5 91 15| 5 
113 lil 2 1 TOS ee ed ee ee hg Se V7: lbaenwte ll 17 APNG 
375 366 9 ji 4 Sees eee 1 29 1 28 deh aor 

2, 690 2, 657 33 30 17 Be lined 4 218 10 208 19| 8 
565 555 10 21 1s-e 2 1 62 8 54 10; 9 

2, 073 2, 055 18 44 34 1 g oh 6 309 10 299 19 | 10 

1, 541 1, 520 21 52 45 5 pa 1 1 252 9 243 S Pol 
973 965 8 24 19 BL Ud a. 2 106 8 98 12'| 12 

1,842 || 1, 810 32 45 38 A ae ape 4 1 220 7 213 16| 13 

1, 125 1, 114 ll 34 30 2 £4 04- 1 137 5 132 6| 14 

I, 007 998 9 39 26 1 i 3 8 108 || 4 104 Il | 15 

648 633 15 15 jE RRL PRR | ne Ret prey nae |. egg fsucisust 66 51 16 

644 642 2 25 10st de ee Ne: 13 55 3 52 Pe 47 

968 951 17 38 7 1 ae ce SUG 3O-qescene- 149 1 148 4| 18 

150 148 2 4 AS ER HED 2 shes dite wcten 23 1 22 1| 19 

156 154 2 10 rg ae BU SP ("QO A ae BOT ecratlye 3042 wena 20 

373 YE 4 ee 11 3 1 Bd ued oe 1 | ne OR 25.) ce 21 

582 577 5 9 Sales AME Ree 1 54 2 52 1} 22 
20 FQ nee 1 ISS hele eh. 2 Loe) ey 6 luscbe Gee 289 23. 

404 398 6 6 Fa Uae eee Ka! OR 1%| 1 61 || 6 55 4° |. 24 

169 164 5 2 1 15) G 8 a teoe. rey eet LONG eto 10 2! 25 

467 458 9} 24 16 ra ea 4 2| 211 7\ 204 2| 26 

353 349 4 14 $90) 2258) 2a 79d yy 69 4 65 1| 27 

665 662 3 8 1 1 ot 2 Bes 5 128 1 127 7 |} -28 

173 170 3 9 6 Fb a 1 EP 7Q 4 68} ° 5! 29 

425 421 ye ig (| eae 7 ee |e | --r- Be} = PoreBant ogi {le b 181 4) 30 

204 198 6 4 3 CE REE fowebee 35 2 33 2! 31 

691 688 Bo sage dH) gol Sad: ol a 2!) 148 g}i 140} 15! 32 

558 550 8| 19 476|- >)/10) UL EASA Pan 494 7 Poo UT 104 33 

400 || ~ 390 10 a4 Ql DO eee eee 109 5 104 1! 34 

205 201 4 16-) 41 73) ied Te ee 2 91 3}. |) 88 3:| 35 

429) 491 8 eam a te = a Ce Sa aa | 68 || 3 65 | > 3°} 36 

356 | 348 8 7 7 at ve 1 2 2 121 7 114 3 | -37 

254 | 250 4 ll 1 PA ace aU AE Reg 1 61 4 57 3 1-38 

909 902 7 27} 18 Py Sey 3 4 191 11 | 180 9} 89 
91. 90 1 4 eB. SONS She ie ead 15 10) 09% fyae| ened alto 
76 (sy ey (ped 1 7g Pe ee Se Sc as | oie Q || -28¥) 9 reer Sl 
9 gras: i rh ele RE 7 fi Be OR, ia Biwi) Dol Diy ited i 49 

230 227 3 5 | 4 eM Gi ie we PES 25 1 24 1 | 43 
58 56 2 3 Eien et 1 Rats AE MO eB 35 SAie eal” | 44 
51 | Bp Se 1| he, 9 FE a IC 7 | nea sitet TAIL) 45 

143 139 4 4 B05 SBI LSE ele 1 24 2 22 2| 46 
9 Pe oe 2 Dds SAE CAEN LA NN tie rg “alle Nl AT 

368 360 8 i 5 Lopes Bah | 1 19 1 18 4| 48 

208 204 4 2 pid Pat atte TRAC ctw. ie Seem 18 2 16 5| 49 

653 642 Te REE Bie 9 3 1 ier & 37 2 35 6| 50 
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TABLE 98.—DeEar-mMuTEs 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER FOR WHOM SPECIAL 
ScHEDULES WERE RETURNED, CLASSIFIED AccorRDING TO SEx, Race, Nativ- 
Ivy, AND OccUPATION, FOR THE UNITED Sratres: 1920 


MALE | FEMALE 


Colored Il White Colored 
OCCUPATION 
~ 

clas ° 3 2 

oe SD tac 

2 Ss pe 

Zanicls Os 
Total ti. Onde Re eee 17, 176 704| 58 44 
Not gainfully employed ___________--_--- 6, 980 ? 322) 19 33 
Gainfully employed 248220 os Foes tae 10, 196 382) 39 ll 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry- --} 2, 664 : 175) 23 4 

Farmers, stock raisers, gardeners, florists, 

frat Prowers, CLG. os wane eee amc eres 1, 95 96 | 17 2 
Agrigultura]taborergs + — -- 22-4. 4----52--+---- 73} o4 2 
Fishermen and oystermen-___.-___---__---_-- J iat ae 
Foresters, lumbermen, raftsmen, and wood- 

GOD DELS wae eo. ECE WS Sei ghee 17s 4} ok is 3 
PAT @tRCK, Were ang | va ehh) Ren Ae Ns Bee iene) ope Bye 

uextraetion of minerals. 22-0 Ue ee oe A) | Reis — 
Woah Ming Operatives s.. son. ae SEE NOM gl aici bee Seco | scone eee 
Operatives in other and not specified mines._ 1 eh, eee sis 

MOTAELY ONCRALLVCS Ube oo a Oh ere hee GU Gets Pie S| ee a 
ATV OBNOT AF entes ce oe eel ee aed Sa A ce Rosie pe Shee | a ees 

Manufacturing and mechanica} industries - - --_|6, 180 ‘ 130 | 9 3 
Bakers ey we ee ha ee oe ee ARS Bai Ree 
Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen--_- Bl goss Le 
Bricks and suOnewNASONS: se) ona ke ee ap OS aloo al amie cee alae aN 
Carpenters and cabinetmakers______-________ 4| 2 ee ON, 

- Compositors, engravers, lithographers, press- 

TOM CLO eee ee Ok eae eis Cae 1 Lae nee 
RTOOPOLS ye eo 2 liae 2 EE CTY A a TC oe a Ligon poe 
Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in fac- 

BOTY) eee ee Sn De a A ee ah ae rie a er : 1 
pe lDOTiclaga. eA ba ee Bon NO IE eo oo Mah eee eho Coe oh eae 
Engineers (stationary) and cranemen_-------| 11 ]} 10] 1 |.--__|-_-_}]------ Bais 
Filers, grinders, buffers, and polishers (metal) pie) ee | ELM We |) gee Se, Ne 
Firemen (stationary), furnacemen, smelter- 

men, heaters, pourers, etc._._-------------- 7 Vi sem | Oa Mes See | ee 8 SIN age are oh pak Bea 
Jewelers, watchmakers, goldsmiths, and 

SL BVOTS UREN 2 EY EIN ei Melee Ss Oe | make gin ae A Md cB Bee ae BS 
Laborers— 

Building, general, and not specified______- 51 | 4 ree 

Chemical and allied industries__-__-------- Agee 2 a ee eae peas Ce 

Clay, glass, and stone industries__--__._--- ile tag cee 

MoOOGMNaGUStTICSS:. = UM De Vee ak nee 1 | eos ee 

Lumber and furniture industries ____-..-_- 4). See mea 

Metal industries___---_-- ee chy Pak 2 | pr sees 

Other manufacturing industries -____..--_- Big Agi 2. 
Machinists, millwrights, and toolmakers.- -__ pe ic ae ay DPR AN “Sea 
Manufacturers, officials, managers, and con- 

NYACLOFS 2 Bon oO Ue oe eee ee 20 22 4 1A) i de | i Re He Deak fod eee ee 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified) ..-----_- 173 154 | 18 ap | mee 70 aoe OPP fa 
TRU STO C2) cP PRM es) 2 aR SAYS PPS RG See NCE RA P= SL a oe apie P oe ee 
Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc__| 228 208°) 22h. 2 wee sae oS SS 
Plasterers and cement finishers --__-_..._-__- 10 7 2 yp | ie | ee EN as Pa ia ee | SS 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters_________- 12 8 7: Ws [exewemas | Fe|L S a  aes P| a Ue 
Semiskilled operatives— 

Chemical and allied industries____--.------ 16 15 1A ea | cine | Se oe AUR ek 

Cigar and tobacco factories. - -.------------ 78 62) 14 2 ioe Yt, 

Clay, glass, and stone industries__..------- 61 54 5 Oe | ne ie nS ey a 

Clothing industries. 32 eo ee ees 94 a2 |, 119 ae a Sap pe 

Moodindwstries <6 =. 2h 4G oe Hot ok 72 62 7 By ee ae Beye 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 98.—Derar-mutes 10 Years or AGE AND Over FoR WHOM SPECIAL 
ScuEpuLYs WERE RETURNED, CuassiFIED AccorDING To Spx, Racn, Nativ~- 
ITY, AND OCCUPATION, FOR THE UntITep States: 1920—Continued 


SS 
] 
MALE | FEMALE 


White Colored | White Colored 


C1 I 
OCCUPATION All te | All 


' - ‘ s- 

class= © class- © =| 
es 1 > Ga eS 4S es 3 as =e ns 3D 
$s Sidi) So eS “te 2o|/ © las 
3s on CO ee oo} oR o py 
Z | Zio Ss Z | Z |\O8$ 


| 


ea sas = a i | 


Manufacturing and mechanical industties— 
Continued. 
Semiskilled operatives—Continued. 
Tron and steel industries— 
Blast furnaces and steel rolling mills_-_--- 
Automobile, implement, and wagon 
factories, car shops, shipyards. _~.-_-_. 
Other and not specified iron and steel 
PAGTOLICS ts wisi okies cmnee leo BL 
Othersmoetal Andusthies 2. uc te ckew toe 
Lumber and furniture industries— 
Furniture, piano, and organ factories - - 
Saw, planing, and other woodworking 
Vdd bi peetmemey  wepeatere paper en re3/ toy eaaas ol pe nace ge 
Printing an dt PUDMSNIN Geb ewe cose 
DHOGMACEORICS ket ae te ihe aM EE sa 
Textile industries— 
Wotromemillsrsa cule eT ol 
SWViGORSTA TORTS 2 ah ett ah ok 
Other fextile mille 2. Minrel ecco 
OCHOrANGuUStTIOS abet ea EE 
Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factory)_.-- 
Skilled occupations (not otherwise specified)_ 
DUOBECUESOEG 6 a Se tier gs Wee ek 


. 


Transportation SIR A Se Seg a raat SR 


Water transportation: 
Boatmen, canal men, sailors, and deck 
Labi he he fisgasy themes eel ese {eet pee aoe on ee page 
Other oecupations. 22.0 4s 28 ote aed Bae 
Road and street transportation: 
Carriage drivers, chauffeurs, draymen and | 


LOAINS bers to 7 LU oe ee a. te 
Hostlers and laborers, garage, road, and 

SOLCOUS 0 O° i See eC a 

sOthet-occupation§-6. i acsuln ses reve 


Railroad transportation: 
Laborers, steam and street railroad - -__---- 
Locomotive engineers___....--------------- 
Other OCCUpAtiIONs: Ley Rae Bae Mee 
Express, post, telegraph and telephone, and 
other transportation: 
_ Clerks and kindred workers - -----_-------- 
Other occupations. 222 2 se. coe ue he 
Proprietors in transportation industry___-_--- 


agkemes Ft 7 MAT. Soe) yy Rte gs 


WOLRCIOs ne a ee ee ee eee 


Weliveryment 20) 22s aa age tee Basis 
Hucksters and peddlers......./-_.___..-.__2 
Laborers in coal] and lumber yards, ware- 

Habses “StOkes O60: 12). 8 22 OS Sue PS 
Real estate and insurance agents and officials. 
Wholesale and retail dealers (except huck- 

Stersiand. peddlers)/s0 2-2 oe Ne ek 2 
PAV OLNOT >. =o oe ren Cae UA ee ee ei 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 98.—Dear-MuTES 10. YEARS oF AGE AND OVER FOR WHoMm SPECIAL 
ScHEDULES WERE RETURNED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Sex, Racn, Nativ- 
ITY, AND OccUPATION, FoR THE UnitED States: 1920—Continued 


MALE FEMALE 

| | White | Colored White | Colored 
OCCUPATION 
All eon All |/- t 

rs - an ff yr a | a 
“s' | £ |Se| ¢ |Ssi°e*|| £ |Se] e [88 
Was Pe eee 2/23) 3 85 
j=) Lo | oO = 
Zu eA Ze ht eae 
PUDHC SORVICE hens tool ee dae ee eee Neate 36 4 de} | ees 4 |, 4 | potest ee 
Firemen, city fire department --_..._.______- 1 Wp seas BURG We Byrd a ene |p Lovey PR EAC Me) ey Dp ee 
ae el marshals, sheriffs, detectives, | 3 

{CP a Si Nae Pk SA | a SRL ER AIR heals cafe OM I 1 Woy ee sees PA e | ey setae | Beane ey perched tei. | 0 Ou 
Officials and inspectors, city, county, State, 

and “United States.ke oes Crp ag Yes 6 5 je ea ean 3 Bs iyi fet bells Bele 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines_..--__.-----__- 2 Dhall alba a Pabere Bre PREY | RMON |S Pe aa cle peaie ye Cats Uy ds MUR 
Aborers wl OR fe ee lg 17 14 2 pO cence | ce) Pep ary fe A Wet 

seeother f. toe, Bd eel 14 13 he ei ae Bee af TU eecey: age ts 
| | | 

Professional service...--.--W----.----------- 222) 204) 15) 2) 1) 68 || 68 fey Be 

Actors and showmen 1! .--.-- 244.2 aa ie 5 Plu rae) eee adele 1 Wits aioe 
Aeronauts, architects, chemists, designers, | | 

draftsmen, inventors, and technical engi- 

IG OTS L150 RAN a OT ee I hc ge 45 42 pes AS ee fle oe aU TT Mina pete elle | erg 
Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art-:---.--| 17 14 gh deen 1 6 4 Pi fest 8H Palace 
Authors, editors, reporters, and librarians_--- 9 SYA ey Pai tae wea 5 3 Beles welt eee! es 
Clepgyimem Stet uate 2 ge ve pee 11 STOR aii 25 Dina Se Teall aera ceec |  See Pepys Mare 
Dentists, osteopaths, physicians and. sur- | 

geons, trained nurses, and veterinary sur- | 

S410) 2s pale aaron sipars § eam aD EHS Min) AIAG mal ae Tf 8 7 ly a a Oe 2 2, | xentthieg edie 
Musicians and teachers of musijc_....._2------ 1 HL erecta es ete 1 DGS Sacks] area et ARS 
Photocrapherset 0p Cae ie ene Len 17 14 Py ite a eyes 2 Cp pagar 8? 0 ee 
Heachime professions ti) soy sen a ED 86 SI canes 23 a a 40 39 1) ee ees 
Other professional occupations..___---------- 14 12 2 eae wey ces 10 8 7 ii 0 
Semiprofessional occupations~-.-.-__-_---__-- 9 SoH fie ayaa Set Oe 3 5 hl eee EZ) Per Pre 

Domestic and personal service___..----.------- 847 ||) 265211186 hin 45. leo 725 || 552°) 78:1} ) 96 4 
Barbers and hairdressers__.__--.------------- 88 78 7 Salata 1 Wey Pea 2 |S a 
ND OKS spect poe AU pra PLN Cec Nea ae ee a 7 7g | peat 3 lazal 29 17 Lila Dito 
Elevator operators and porters_._------------ 26 || a, LZ 3 Orlov Aid|. eeerd 1 ea fa | 
PADILOTS BOCSEXTONS lik Wilda wean wig i se 76 67 5 Ae 6 | 3 2 1 ape 
Laundry operatives and laundresses (not in 

VEU Way eb ward Weed iecgets aie ete Deri LIRCLy ACRE mT PUPP. NERUNAMAES 25 20 4 ee oH bog at 86.) 16s)h7S1 1 
eracticalnurses and Midwives. elm eet ele ae ed lee ie lat eds 3 | Digan 2a es 
Proprietors and managers ®..2..---./...--=-. 3 |; eh Psi Sle pt 8 || Cal iad ley ba 
Waiters and servants (other than cooks)----- 72 44 7 CQ ies ahy 198 LOBE) Qiks BS 
ARVO UO R Ss ace UAC? Hts ed ORB is pages be Be PAO 2 50 32.) .10 resin 3 325 282 | (27 |..15 1 

Clericaliaccupations i aise NT ee ee 182 165 | 16 DB ae 53 51 UGE val an 
Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants_-__-- 25°|| 24 Us Bs tan, 5 Syjiaca jose tl. 2 - 
Clerks (except clerks in stores) and stenog- | 

PAD MGT ses ab lee a ket AL ee hE 124 || 109 | 14 de a a 41 39 a Weeacr a Eee 
ATT ODOR ie ces ep ie BN ee ae ect 33 || 32 i pease ve 4s 7 765, NC es ctl te 

Unclassifiable as to occupation..__------------- 154 | 129 | a Alera ta lee ea ral ea te, | 123 | 17 oy 

| 


- 1 Includes 178 males whose age was not reported. 


1 Includes 52 Indians and 6 “‘ Other colored,’ chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 


3 Includes 187 females whose age was not reported. 


4 Includes 37 Indians and 7 ‘‘ Other colored,”’ chiefly Chinese and Japanese. 


5 School-teachers, college presidents, and professors. 
6 In boarding houses, hotels, laundries, restaurants, etc. 
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169 || PERSONS 15 YEARS. OF AGE AND OVER, 
79 || CLASSIFIED ‘ACCORDING TO MARITAL 
90 || CONDITION—continued. 
Memeo Oo ea ee a 75 
Binigle ceca iis Inn See ofa eae 63 
159 Married: sete teecsocc cae 8 
75 |i Widowed Or Sys 20s on a ee ee 1 
84 Marital condition not reported._..-..- 3 
150 
69 CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE WHEN. 
81 DEFECT OCCURRED 
9 | 
6 || Blindness: _ 
3 Congenital — 2.220 26S! 3 ae ee 33 
10 Not} congenital lsi0s. 002 4 ue eee 136 
4 || Age when vision was lost— 
6 || ess (han) wear. oo: e. eee. Se if 
9 || J C014 SVOATS ee cS ee 23 
3 || 60,9 years ee ee erence 20 
6 || TOGO 14 yearsslee Sse Ca we ee 12 
1 15 tO LS VOars 2 I ee a eee De 6 
1 20:50:24. Cars oc os snaps Lee 5 
| 25:40:34 VOars. x2 22 Ae 53 be eee se. 12 
| 35 to4£ yearsel aT he a an ae 9 
abl 45 to S4iyearse en Pee a ee 16 
ay 55.00.64 years * tok toe oe oe ee 5 
15 CU to 74 yeurslrs Ae Lee 3 
7 {I 80 to 84 years. 2.242 o doe ee 2 
9 || Age not definitely reported— 
13 || Ghildhoods tre ace los Be ee 1 
12 Primes 580) Ue Meee oe ae 2 
9 |} NTI Ge oi ils We 22S HL ek ae 3 
18 |; Age.nob repOreedwae os so ee oe ll 
10 |} 
9 || Deafness: : 
15 Congenital 2 Sos See ne ae 88 
15 ot:eongenitah? 22 el soem 81 
13 |} Age when hearing was lost— 
7 || bess than 1yeare22 42 eo 7 
4 LE Vea PEGE Ae ee ee ae caer _ <a 8 
5 2 VCars a ree oe ae ee oe 9 
4 SAV RALS core on ee See RE es oe 3 
1 if VOATS usu misesui ett ew Pu See 7 
2 |i © YCRIS2. foe oc ee ee oe ee eee ae 10 
6 Years. oo oe ees, 3 
TV OANS one ih Mh rae ne cease Se 5 
8 Year fir St BS Cee. eee vars 
O'yearsioc fell SFO ge ee 3 
10 years'Orover Le.) Sts ea eee fe 
71 Age not definitely reported— 
55 Infaneys Se Se SLT I eS 1 
10 Childhood 222 eee ae 3 
2 |i Age not.reported..22. ab eee 8 
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TasLeE 100.—B.uIND Derar-MUTES, FoR WHOM SPECIAL SCHEDULES WERE 
RETURNED, FOR THE UNITED Statss: 1920—Continued 


Number | 


CLASSIFICATION CLASSIFICATION 
ted Lars Be “a | 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO REPORTED CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO STATUS OF | 
CAUSE OF DEFECT PARENTS AS TO DEFECT 
Blindness: | | 
BD ISOHSO ame Ss tea Ny oreo re sas 67 | Neither parent blind nor deaf....----.....- 
Glaucomass ose ee ss ES ey OS ae, 2 One parent only blind or deaf............. 
Wataracters 2. Gro Sac uee se Me ose 10 || One parent blind, the other neither blind 
Corneal ulcer...... Ech el s CRG see Aaa 2 | TOT, ORE oe oP aa See ae teeta, | 
INTORINPILIS tee eee Caen nee ne Gee 16 Mather pid ee Ce eae ee 
STAI POV OL eae eee io en ee eles 4 One parent deaf, the other neither blind 
INT eas ecu teens Set Dba e ee eine leh oe 3 TUGTAC Ogi! est vee cee a lena» eles oe 
SCarletileven ee. sie soe OE se 8 Mather deat os co Ge an Le eee OTe eas | 
SVDMOd tOVer.25 oreo Soe Cees Ss 2 II Mothemdeanhse = 5) aU SOs kn eh ees) 
DHE DS Vous ocke Sone tue ROE ale re 2 || Not reporting as to vision or hearing of 
AT Fother diseases? 2c ee ee 18 ATLAS esse Ce a ELI I nS 
aaa eons sympathetic oph- Both parents deaf but neither blind_.-_--- 
PSL a 6 C28 Dh Ty Se a Tig a DS ie 5 
Combination of different classes of causes- 3 CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO STATUS AS TO 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
FODOECC Ge: cee ere a a 3 54 | 
WONBETIUAL oe ore eri bee 30 || Reporting no brothers or sisters__....-----. { 
(Ok pretrial o 1 ci Rapes IT eS GA eg cape 3 || Reporting brothers or sisters...-....------ 
JNU AY CULES MRM ei AIG ISS ols RTL a 21 Reporting no blind or deaf brothers or 
WRUSOIN EN OWT see reece ns Nee eS “ 40 SISGOrS. Leet ole ue Ar ae aie W ew 
Deafness: Reporting blind or deaf brothers or sisters; 
PISCUSOR UN Sa wun eo ee RE Ie ou 46 Reporting blind brothers or sisters but | 
BCEPICLHO VOL eke Noe seats cee h cae ll no deaf brothers or sisters____....--- 
PVIGESIEGE i. Ze tor earn Ne Be ANN 5 Reporting deaf brothers or sisters but | 
RVD ROTC VOLE eet een ok OR EEN 2 no blind brothers or sisters_.......-- 
WWieningitis aura wie Ve ee Dyeiheh Ue): 16 Reporting both blind and deaf brothers) 
STATIN IO Ver CeCe Ue Zee NH he ile Gr 4 OL SISTELS Be Ue SC TAR Ua 
PHSGOSS IN tRemeade ns ene ee! 3 Not reporting as to vision or hearing of 
PANICOL NET GISCASES eee ones tee SOR Ee 5 PLrothersiOrisistersseee gen eee ee ee 
Hnjury trom falle sy a a 2 || Not reporting as to existence of brothers or 
Causes indefinitely or inaccurately Hews: SISLOTS ota» OLN aN UENB ENS 2 eae rents eee 
FOPOTTOG. UU vame sesame as 103 
Congenital veers ie SU aH A BO reais 88 CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO STATUS AS TO 
OTN a URIS Ne a ns ae 3 CHILDREN 
PASTNOG MOTs tee ae ae cee ales Linde BY 12 
CaysenNRAO Wesco ee ee ee 18} Reporting no childrenvie2s 22 2c se Se ewe 
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CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RELATIONSHIP Reporting no blind or deaf children-_-_--- 
OF PARENTS Reporting deaf children but no blind | 
Childrens ae) See er ek ae she a 
Parents not first cousins_..---.-22--2 222k 134 || Not reporting as to existence of children_-- 
Barents fitstcousinse 2s est eb es 22 
Not reporting as to relationship of parents_-. 13 


1 Includes those for whom the age when vision was lost was not reported. 


? Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
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